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This work attempts to trace the footsteps of a great cIt'- 
cumna vigator In tlio Divine Lif<^ somewhat as aB open boat 
might ibllow in the wate -of tUb ships of Columbus into a 
New World. And yet it is not new» but as old as the 
grace of God in the heart of sinful man ; and now, so 
many have crossed the sea, and prepared charts an(l maps 
of their passage for the use of others, that there is scarcely 
a league over which some compass has not liecn drawn, or 
into which some fiithoraing line has not been let down ; 
though there is scenery still liidden, and there are depths 
never yet sounded, nor ever will be, inasmucli as the grace 
of God in the heart of man is unfathomable ; and in suilinyg 
over this ocean, we can often do no more than cry out with 
the Apostle Paul, “ O the depths !” There is always much 
that is peculiar with every individual mind in crossing tliis 
sea ; and likewise in following the traces of so experienced 
and wise a navigator as Bunyan, ever}*’ individual will find 
sometlilng new to remark upon ; so that these lectures, 
though on an old subject, will not necessarily be found 
commonplace, or monotonous, or superfluous. 

It ought probably to be mentioned, that a former essay 
by the author, printed in the North American Keview, has 
been, in one or two of these lectimes, worked up anew. A 
greater space a.lso is occupied by that diviribn of the work 
on the life and times of Bunyan, than was originally con- 
templated ; but in the Providence of God, Bunyan himself 
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in his OTO lifetime, furnished as much matter for profitable 
meditation and instruction, as liis own Pil^im, in his 
beautiful Allegory. Of coume the first division Ls nu^re 
particularly biographical and historical, the second more 
meditative and exj)Ository. 

The world of Christian Pilgrims may in general be divided 
into two classes, tfi^TcEeeSuI’ anST the depressed ; those who 
have joy in the Lord, and those whose joy is overborne and 
kept doAvn by cares and doubts, unbelief and many sins, 
fallings by the way and broodings over them. Indeed, there 
is a sad want, in our present Christian experience, of that 
joy of the Lord, which is our strength ; and to give the 
reasons for this would by itself require a volume. Tlitire 
must be more of this joy, and it must be more habitual, if 
the church of Christ would be strong to convert the world, 
would be prepared to teach transgressors the way of the* 
Lord, so that sinners may be converted unto him ; for that 
is the meaning of the Psalmist, taking what is inilividual, 
and applying it, as we must, to the church universal, as the 
source of her power. 

The importance of this joy for the strength of the churdi 
is manifest not only from the fifty-first Psalm, but from 
those remarkable words of our blessed Lord to bis disciples, 
These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might 
remain in you, and -that your joy might be full.” The 
Saviour’s own joy I Wliat a depth of blissful meaning is 
i^ontained in these words, as the portion of his people I 
It is not a doubting, weak, depressed piety, that is here 
recognized, 

And yet there is provision in the same gospel for those 
who dp not attain to this joy. Tliere is mention made of 
those, “ whose hands hang down,” and of the feeble knees 
and the arrangements made in the gospel for the sustaining 
and ccfeiforting of such do shew that there will always con- 
tinue to be, more or less, in the Christian race, and in the 
CJliHstlm church, hands that bang down and feeble knees. 

I^Pw it i» at once a proof of the wisdom of the delineations 
of Christian character in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and a 
source dt the hsefulnest of that book to all classes, that it is 
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not a picture of abstract perfections, nor drawn from any 
one extreme or exclusive point of view. It recognizes both 
ilivisions of tbe Christian world, of which we have spoken. 
Nay, it recognizes them at different times in the different 
ex])encnce of the same persons, which is in accordance with 
the examples of Scripture. For the same great saint who 
says, “ I have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies,”, and, 
“ I will delight myself in thy statutes,” says also, a few 
VLTSCS afterwards, “ My soul cleaveth unto the dust,” and 
“ My soul mclteth for heaviness.” 

There is in general more of this cleaving unto the dust, 
than of this rejoicing ; but it is not always to be concluded, 
because the soul thus seems bound up in dust and heaviness, 
that therefore there is nothing of the Cln’istian life in it. 
The straight lines of light and joy in the gospel falling into 
such a dense medium of cares and anxieties in this wprld, 
are refracted and broken, so to speak, and the reflection of 
the gospel comes from troubled waters, — waters rufjied and 
stirred, — ^and not from still lakes, where halcyon birds Of 
calm sit brooding on the surface. 

The Cliristiaii life is represented as a race, a work, a 
labour, a conflict, a warfare. It needs a strong, constant, 
unwavering purpose, along with the constant, ever present 
omnipotent grace of God. God is one all in all. Christ’s 
strength must be made perfect in our weakness. So David 
says, “ I will run in the way of thy commandments when 
Dhou shalt enlarge my heart.” Here is the purpose, J will 
run here is the way, ‘‘ thy commandments j” here, is the 
soul’s dependence, “ when thou shalt enlarge my heart and 
here is the source of power, the grace of God in tbe heaH, 
in the de<^ heart. To this Paul answers, “ Work put your 
own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God that 
worketh in you, both to will and to do.” Blessed bamony 
of God’s working and man’s wprking, of God’s gi'aco and 
man’s obedience | , , j 1 

The Pilgrim’s Progress is constru^ed ihroughiput %is 
divine harmony, never losing siglit of eith^ side pf the 
arrangement. So must our individmd through E 

in grace, be of the same divine hwnoay, ^ s^e 
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on our part, and God striving in ns. So says Paul of this 
progress in liis own person, “ Whereunto I also labour, striv- 
ing according to his working, which worketh in me mightily.” 
When these two things are kept together, then there is joy, 
— joy oven amidst great trials and discouragements. Because 
we are cast down, it is not necessary to be destroyed ; and 
the same Apostle who says, “ Rejoice in the Lord alway,” 
says also, with Barnabas, who was the son of consolation, 
that we must “ through much tiibulation enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 

In all things we are brought to Christ, and thrown upon 
him ; and this is the sweet voice of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
as of the gospel, “ Come unto me, all yo that labour and arc 
hcfivy laden, and I will give you rest.” One consolation 
amidst our distresses is this, that “ wc have not an High 
Priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infir- 
mities, but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in time of need.” And “ unto Him that is able to keep us 
from frilling, and to present us faultless before the presence 
of his glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise God out 
Saviour, glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and ever. A m^in . ” 
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Historical sketch of the period.— Banyan's contemporaries—His boyhood and 
oon\iction8 of sin. — The Providonoe and Grace of God illustrated in his Itie 
and conversion.— The oharactora he met with.— His Evarigelist.— His spi- 
ritual and intellectual discipline.'— Heoessity Of experimental piety, fora full 
appreciation and undcrstandijig of the Pilgrim's Progress. 

Ip a man were to look about, tbe woyldj or over all the 
world’s history, for tliat one of his race, k whose life there 
should be found the completest illustration of the provi- 
dence and grace of God, he could hardly fix upon a more 
perfect instance than that of John Banyan. The detailed 
biography of this man 1 shall not attempt to present, in so 
short a sketch as that to which I must of necessity confine 
myself. But there are points in his life, where the, Pivine 
Providence is unfolded so gloriously, and Junctures wherjS' 
the Divine grace comes out so clearly and so briglitly, that 
nothing could be more simple, beautikl, and deeply interest^ 
ing, than tlieir illustration. On some of these pokts I shall 
dwell, premising, in order to a right view of them, a rapid 
but important glance at the age in which he lived. 

It was an age of great revolutions, great excitement, great 
genius, great talent ; great extremes both in good and evil; 
great piety and great wickedness ; great freedom and gi^^ 
tyranny and oppression. Under Cromwell there was 
liberty and prosperity ; under the Charleses tore Vas 
oppression and disgrace. Banyan’s life, continuing 
1628 to 1688, embraces the most revolutionary 
period k English history. There pass before to 
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ppressive reign of Charles First ; the cha- 
of jlki.i|t^d Strafford ; the Star Chamber^ and the 
courts^ and measures ; the noble de^ 
fence of UberjbyjJ^ of Commons ; Hampden and 

Fyjn j ; itlie the King and Parliament; the 

Kittg^a upon the scaffold ; the glorious pro- 

lecl^ralU^^ollPiio^^ few year^ but grand and prosperous,^ 
0; prosperity united, such as England liad never 

known ; then comes the hasty, unconditional restoration of 
a Prince who cared for nothing but liis own pleasure, the 
dissolute, tyrannical reign of Charles Second, one of the most 
promising, lying, unprincipled, wortliless, selfish, corrupted 
and corrupting kings, that ever sat upon the throne of Eng- 
land ; in tlie terribly severe language of the Edinburgh Be- 
viewj a king, “ who superseded the reign of the saints by the 
reign of strumpets ; who was crowned in his youth witli the 
Covenant in his hand, and died with the Host sticking in his 
throat, after a life spent in dawdling suspense between Hob- 
bism and Popery a king and a reign, of which one of the 
grand climacterics in wickedness embraced the royal mur- 
d^ara of the noble patriots Russell and Algernon Sydney ; 
immortal be their names, and honoured ever be their me- 
jneades ; a reign the very beginning of which, threw J<^n 
Bamyan into, prison, and produced a Bartholomew’s day to 
thousands of the conscientious ministers of the Church of 
England. 

!rhe king’s reign from the time of the Restoration, began 
in contempt of ill religion, and continued in debauchery 
and drunkenness* Even those persona who may have taken 
their views of the history of this period simply ftrom the 
’pages of Hume, may, if they will look narrowly, gather 
ad much as this; ** Agreeable to the present prosperity 
of public affairs,’’ says Hume, was the universal jo^- 
throughput the x^tiOn. The me- 
laitMdt the ffmatics fell into discredit; 

geihdr wlth^ fheir pdnciples. The royalists, who had ever 
. ateCed a contrary disposition, found in their recent suo 
fot mirth and gaiety ; iSmd it now be- 
%i%ed to them to give repute and &hion to their manners. 
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from past experience it had sufficiently appeared tbai 
vity was very distinct from wisdom, formality from 
and h3rpocrisy from religion. The king himseH^ who bore a 
strong propensity to pleasure, served, by his powerful and 
engaging example, to banish those sour and malignant 
humours, which had hitherto engendered such confusion 
And though the just bounds were undoubtedly passed, when 
once returned from their former extreme, yet was the public 
happy in exchanging vices, pernicious to society, for dis* 
orders, hurtful chiefly to the individuals themselves who 
were guilty of them.” 

This means simply that the nation, under the example of 
the king and the royalists, having thrown off the inoes and 
vicious restraints of gravity, formality, and hypocrisy, so 
generally pernicious to society, became almost entirely aban* 
doned to the more individual disorders'* of profligacy and 
sensual licentiousness. They were happy in excitanging 
“ those sour and malignant humours’’ for the more luscious 
and generous qualities of sin. The Bestoration, says Bishop 
Burnet, brought with it the throwing off the very *“pro^ 
feasions of virtue and piety ; and adl ended in entertainments 
and drunkenness, which overran the tliree Idngdoms. 

As the reign began so it continued ; and it was a period 
when just such men, as God had been preparing in the ca^ 
of Bunyan, were most needed ; just such men also, as be 
had ready in Baxter, Owen, Howe, and a multitude, of otheit, 
perhaps quite equal in piety, though not so distinguished as 
these. So was fulfilled the great principle, that when the 
Enemy cometh in like a flood, then the ^irit of the Lord 
shall lift up a standard against him. 

As to the. measures of this reign for the destruction ot 
religious liberty, with which morC especially we are now 
concerned, it opened with what is called the Corporation 
Act, by wliich^ in defiance of all the king’s previous stipu* 
lations, all persons, whose religious principte^ constrained 
tlifem conscientiously to refuse conformity to the establishi^ 
B^iscopal Church, were at once expelled and excluded from 
every bratich of the magistracy, and mdored incapable of 
serving their coifrifry in the meanest ciW office! 
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K^xt followed the memorahle statute against the Society 
of Friends, hy which upwards of four thousand persons were 
cast into prison for their religious scruples, and treated with 
the, utmost cruelty,^ with even a savage barbarity. 

In the second year of tliis reign, 1662, came the Act of 
TJnifonmty, suppressing by force all diversity of religious 
Opinions, imposing the book of Common Prayer, and revi- 
ving for this purpose the whole terrific penal laws of p^l^ 
ceding reigns. This was to take effect from the feast day of 
St BartholomeWi in 1662 ; the day of a former Well-known 
dreadful massacre of Protestants in Paris, and other French 
cities, the 24th of August 1572, nearly an himdred years 
previous; and a day, on which more than two thousand 
Conscientious ministers were silenced, ejected from their 
pulpits, and thrown into persecution and poverty, For 
these men to preach, or conduct public worsliip, was made 
a penal offence against the state ; and among these men are 
such names as those of Owen, Bates, Manton, Goodwin, Bax- 
ter, and Ilowe ; towards whom that very cruelty was enacted 
by the Established Church of England, which, in the case of 
tie Jewish Church, is said to have filled up the measure of its 
.crimes, arid prepared the Jewish people for the divine ven- 
gmnee j forbidding the apostles to speak to the Gentiles, 
that they might be saved.’* Ko matter how holy, nor how 
^^inently useful the body of the non-conforming clergy 
migjit be ; the act wbuld have passed, it has truly been said, 
though tbe measure liad involved the eternal misery of half 
the nation. . 

Of this act Hume himself says (and 1 like to take autho- 
rities of which it may be said, ouir enemies themselves hein^ ^ 
; Hume himself says that in it the Clxuroh party 
gladly laid hold of the prejudices (the conscientious scruples) 
which pmvailed among the Presbyterians, in order to 
from their livings,,. By the BHl of Hnifotmity 
It Vibs 'Squired tlmt evexyr should W mordained, 

if he h^npt before received Episcopal ordination ; should 
dedfim his Assent to every thing contained in the hook of 
poihmon Jprayer ; should take the oath of canpnici^ ohe- 
.dience; should League ^diC and 
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should renounce the principle of taking arms, on any pre- 
tence whatsoever, against the king. This bill reinstated the 
Church in the same condition in which it stood before the 
commencennfent of the Civil Wars ; and as the old persecuting 
laws of Elizabtith still subsisted in their full vigour, and 
new clauses of a like nature were now enacted, all the king’s 
promises of toleration and of indulgence to tendet* consciences 
were thereby eluded and broken.” The same historian ob- 
serves, that the ecclesiastical form of government, according 
to the Presbyterian discipline, is “ more favourable to liherty 
than to ro^al power y” and hence the readiness of Charles 
to break all promises of tolerance which he had made for 
the gaining of the throne, and to produce an iron uniformity 
of ecclesiastical subjection, In which he might break dowti 
all the defences raised against regal encroachments. The 
spirit of religious liberty always has been, and ever must 
be, the world’s greatest safeguard against the oppression of 
political tyranny, 

Two years after this statute came the memorable Con- 
venticle Act, in 1664. It was found that these holy clergy- 
men, though banished from their oto pulpits, would 
and that people would hear; preach any wWe, end heir 
any where ; in dens and caves of the earth, in barns ahd 
private houses, so it were hut the gospel. To put a stop to 
this, and to extirpate all public wo^iip nOt withiii the 
walla of Episcopal consecration, the barbarous statute of ^ 
preceding reign was declared in force, which condemned ill 
persons refusing to attend the public worship appointed %y 
the State to banishment ; and in case of return, tU death 
without benefit of clergy. It was then enacted, that If any 
person should be present at any assembly, conventicle, or 
meeting, under colour or pretence of any exercise of religion 
in other manner than is allowd by the Liturgy or praictice 
of the Church of England ; or if any person sWi suffer ahy 
sUch meeting In his house, barn, yard, Or ground^; 

they should, for the first and second offisneei be throuminfe 
jailor fined j for the third offence, transported for s#^ 
yekrS, or fined a hundred pounds V ahd ia case of ritern oi 
ekkpe after sdeh transportation, death without ^nefit of 
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Tiroopsf of horse and foot wci-e on the alert, to 
break up such meetings; the ravages and forfeitures for' 
this cj^me of religious worship according to conscience be- 
came Very great ^tlie jails were filled with prisoners ; others 
were^ transported as convicts ; other whole families emi"* 
grat^ ; informers were multiplied, and the defence and se^ 
ctiirltyof life, liberty, and property, in Uie trial by iu^ 
were broken down. 

Kext came the Great Plague, in which the bTon-conformist 
clergy, having before been driven from their pulpits by 
power of persecution, the Establiahed clergy fied from theirs 
throtigh fear of death. But when men fied who feared 
death more than God, then those men entered their places 
who footed nothing but Go<L They came, those same per- 
secuted and silenced clergy, when the Court and Parliament 
had removed to Oxford, and the hirelings had fied from 
their fiocks^ they came, in defiance of law and contagion, 
and ministered the bread of life to pale multitudes, at altars 
from which they would have been driven with penal in- 
fiictfons in the season of health. But this too must he 
stopped ; and therefore, by this yery Parliament sitting in 
O^ord jbhrough foar of the plague in Xfondon, and to shut 
otti those men who entered wdth the gospel where oihem 
enter, a fresh penal law was enacted, by which» 
unl^ they would take an oath that the Bari of Souihamph 
ton <fodared in parliament no honest man eouM. take, all 
Nonconformist ministers were banished five miles from any 
dtyj town, or borough Giat s^t members to parliament^ 
and five miles from any place whatsoever where, they ha<^ 
at any time in a number of years past, preached. Tills 
act produced, of course, great suffering ; but it. also 
into exnrcise great endurance and patience for (Christ’s 
sattSi < Ministers who would not sacrifice their duty to God 
and theiripeople, and who had to be concealed at a distance, 
amnijjfeeawlethirty or forty miles to preadi to their fio<^s 
fieeing again from their persecutors before the 

' Ih lg7(^ the^foirbamasGonventicfod<^t^^^ renewed wfth 
IWI greater ssv«r%; trial by jui^y in case of Offende^u 
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was destroyed ; no warrant to be reversed by reason nf .nny 
default in the form ; j>fer8ons to be sebed wherever they 
could be found, infonners encouraged and rewarded ; and 
justices punished who would not execute the law* Aicch'* 
bishop Sheldon addressed a circular letter to all the bishop® of 
his province, commanding them to take notice of all ofiendexsy 
and to aid in bringing them to punishment The Bishop 
of Peterborough declared publicly concerning this law, that 

It hath done its business against ail fimatics, except the 
Quakers ; but when the parliam^t aits again, a stronger 
law' will be made, not only to take away their lands and 
goods, but also to sM them for bond slauesy The magisitacy 
became, it has been truly r^narked, under this law, an 
encouragement to svil doers^ and a punishment of those ttho 
did wdl. 

We shall pursue no further Hie history of political and 
eedetiastical cruelty in this arhitiary persecuti^ reign. It 
is enough to make the very name of the union of Church 
and State abhorred in the mind of every man who head 
spark of generosity or freedom in his composition. ThiiS 
much was absolutely necessary to illustrate the life of l^un^ 
yan, and the providence and grace df God in the where 
God placed him. It was an age for the formation and int 
irepid action of great minds ; it was also an age fer Gti 
development of apostolic piety, and endurance of su0«srillgi 
on the pmrt of men and ministers who chose to obey God 
rather than man. If great qualities and great capaeltm:0»f 
Virtue existed, there were great fbmei to try themi shm^ 
took and terrible, to cut and polish the hidden jewels of the 
Saviour. 

’ Into this age Bunyan was thrown ; a great peari^ sunk 
in datp and troubled waters^ out of which God’s Spirit would 
in due time draw it, and place it in a setting where its 
rious lustre should attract the admiration of ih^ world 
There were along With him great men, and men of great 
piety, both in tho &tabhshed Church and out of it. He was 
bom in the village of in the year 162Sr-fthir^ years 

altar the death of Spenser, twelve years after the death of 
Shakspem, when hUhou was in hk twentieth year, imd 
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three yeare before the birth of Dryden. Bunyan’s life and 
times were also Baxter’s, Baxter being but thirteen years 
the oldest. Banyan died in 1688, Milton in 1674, Baxter 
in 1691. Owen vm another contemporary, 1616-1683. 
John Howe was another, bom 1630. Philip Henry was 
another, bom 1631. The sweet poet George Herbert should 
be named as another. Matthew Poole was another, bom 
1620. Thomas Goodwin was another, bom in 1600. Lord 
Chief- Justice Hale was another, bom in 1609. Oudworth 
was bom in 1617 ; Henry More was bora in 1614, and died 
in 1667, a year before the death of Bunyan ; Archbishop 
B^er and Bishop Hall both of them died in 1656. Taking 
these names together, yon have a striking picture of thi 
great richness of the age, both in piety and genius — an 
cending series of great minds and good men from every 
rank and party* 

But, for complete originality of genius, Bunyan, all things 
considered, stands foremost amongst them all. The form of 
hia work, the nature of the subject, and its creation so com** 
pletely out of the depths of his own soul, unaided by learn- 
ing art,fdaceit before every other uninspired production* 
Without the teaching of the Spirit of God, the genius of the 
poet, though he were Shakspeare himself, could no m(^ 
have pourtrayed the inward lifs of the soul by external 
images and allegories, than a man bom blind could paint 
the moon and the stars, the flowers, the forests, and the 
foliage* The education of Bunyan was an education for 
eternity, under the power of the Bible and the schooling of 
the H<dy Spirit. This is all that the pilgrims in this world 
r^Uy need to make them good, great, powerful. But, 
i^jde the Bible, and in Bunyan’s education fh^re was not 
the elements out of wldch the genius and learning of 
his contemporaries gathered strength and richness. Baxter 
any more than Banyan, a child of the univ^ties; 
but intellect was sha^ned by a great exeroisO 

with the schoolmen ; though, emn if this discipline had been 
entity wanting in Baxter’s development, the results on the 
wholes might not; liave hmi lm happy, nay, it niight have 
been idchcr* He would not have preached with Jess finvour. 
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nor less scriptural power an<l beauty ; and, thoxigh be 
not have been so keen a disputant, so subtle a casuist, yet 
we cannot believe that his Saint’s ]^st would have lost one 
ray of its heavenly glory. Neither would the Pilgrim’s 
Progress have gained in its beauty or its truth, — ^it would 
have lost in both, — had Bunyan’s soul been steeped in that 
scholastic discipline, without which, the learned Selden used 
to say, a divine knows nothing logically ; just as if the 
Bible were not the best logic in the world ! Bunyan never 
heard of Thomas Aquinas, it is true, and he scarcely knew 
the philosophical meaning of the word Logic any more than 
a breathing child, whose pulse beats freely, knows the place 
of its heart, or the movement of its lungs ; but Bunyan 
wrote the Pilgrim’s Progress for all that; which, indeed, is 
itself the sweet logh of Celestial Love. 

Bunyan’s ovm life is an illustration of the guidance of 
Divine Providence, a& clearly as his Pilgrim’s Progress is a 
delineation of the work of the Divine Spirit. And perhaps 
the Providence of God, in the education of this man, may 
be traced quite as distinctly in the things from which he 
shut out Bunyan’s soul, in order to prepare him for his 
mission, as in the influences by which he surrounded hlih* 
The fountains from which lie was prevented drinking, 
though other men drank to the full, and almost wbrshipp^ 
the springs, it was better to keep sealed from his soidj if 
the pure river of the water of life was to flow through M#' 
pages. This peculiarity of his training fitted him to he <mU' 
of the most original writers in the world. Almost the only 
bck>ks Bunyan ever read, at least before he wrote the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, were the Bible, the ‘Book of Matty a 
copy of Luther on Galatians, and two volumes, the Plain 
Man’s Path^way to Heaven, and the Piactice of Piety, which 
formed the marriage portion of his wifo» Foxe^s bid Book 
of Martyrs had, next to the Bible, a ^at and thriEinjg 
power over Bunyan’s spirit. 

Bunyan has given an account of his own conversion add 
lifo, especially of the workings of the grace of God, and tK<> 
guidance of his providence, in a little work entitled GraCe 
Abounding to the C^ief of Sinniers. It is powerfully 
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ten, though with extreme and studied plainness ; and almost 
all the material obtained and worked into various shapes by 
his various biographers was gained in that book. It is 
deeply interesting, and in following its delineation I shall 
mark some successive particulars, in which the providence 
and grace of dod are clearly illustrated, and which, on a 
comparison with the Pilgrim’s Progress, make it evident 
once that in that work Bunyan was following his own ex- 
perience, and that in such experience, God was so ordering 
all things as to fit Bunyan for that work. 

As you read the Grace Abounding you are ready to say 
at every step, Here is the future author of Pilgrim’s Progress* 
It is as if you stood beside some great sculptor, and watched 
every movement of his chisel, having had his design de- 
scribed to you beforehand, so that at every blow some new 
trait of beauty in the future statue comes clearly into view. 
In the Grace Abounding you see at every step the work of 
the Divine Artist on one of the most precious living atoncR 
that ever his wisdom and mercy selected in this world to 
shine in the glory of his living temple* Hay, to lay aside 
every figure but that employed by the Holy Spirit, you see 
the refiner’s fire, and the crucible, and the gold in it, and 
tlie Heavenly Refiner himself sitting by it, and bending over 
it; and carefully removing the dross, and tempering the heaty 
and hatching and waiting for his own perfect image. How 
beautiful, how sacred, how solemn, how interesting, how 
thrilling the process I 

But with Banyan it begins in dreams. Would you think 
it I Indeed it is no illusion, hut the very beginning of God’s 
^fining work on Bunyan’s soul. The future dreamer for 
bthe3% was himself visited with dreams, and this is the first 
point which I mark, whei’C the providence and grace of God 
are illustrated together ; for it is the first point which 
Bunyan himself has noted down, after describing tho ini-' 
qtdty of his childhood, ** in cursing, swearing, lying, and 
blaspheming the holy name of God.” yea^’- says he, so 
fiettled and rooted was I in these things, that theyhecame 
jps a seobnd nature to me ; the which, as I have also with 
''li^riiess considered since, did so offend the Lord, that 
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in my childhood he did scare and alBjighten me mth foarCnl 
dreams, and did terrify me with fearful visions. For 
after I had spent this and the other day in sin, I have in 
my bed been greatly afflicted while asleep, with tlie appre^ 
hensions of devils and wicked spirits, who still, as I tlien 
thought, laboured to draw me away with them, of yrhich 
I never could he rid.’* If now you would have a glimpse 
of the natiwe of these terrifying dreams, wilii which Bun- 
yan’s sinful childhood was visited, you have only to turn to 
your Pilgrim’s Progress, and there read the powerful de- 
scription of the last sight shewn to Christian in the House 
of the Interpreter. There you have the manner in which, 
even" in Bunyan’s childisli soul, his partly awakened con- 
science, with his yivid Imagination, and the word and the 
Spirit of God, wrestled together. And now, before leavings 
this point for another, let me call your attention to a text 
strikingly illustrative of it> which I marvel that Bunyan 
himself liad not used, to wliich none of his hiogi*apher% 
that 1 am aware save one, in dwelling upon his early 
experience, have referred, but which, in the imconveyted 
state of a anan made afterwards by God’s grace so signally 
useful, receives, as well as reflects, a very striking ftluatra^ 
tion. It is that remarkable passage in J ob, where the Bivina 
l^rit is recounting the discipline of God with his creatureSi 
for the salvation of their souls. " For God speaketh ono% 
yea twice, yet man peroeivetli it not: In a dream, in a 
vision of the night, when deep sleep fafteth upon men, 
dumbe^gsmpon the bed ; then he openeth the ears of men, 
and sealeth their instruction, that he may withdraw man 
from his purpose, and hide pride from man.” You may 
this in the thirty-third chapter, and tlie whole is worthy of 
studying. Bunyan not only in his childhood, but all hia 
Ufo, was made the subject of such discipline. 

The next point which I shall select as an illustration of 
JDivine Providence in Bunyan’s Bfo, sets us down with him 
in the Parliamentaiy anpy, as a soldier^ It was probably 
in 1^45, at the siege of Leicester. Be was drawn to be one 
of the besiegers j but when ho was ready to go oypon. 
this perilous service, one;of the company desired to go in, hi% 
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roottt ; ^ t(y which,” says Banyan, when I liad cdnsentcd, 
he took my flace ; and coming to the siege, as he stood 
sehtinei, he was shot in the head with a musket bullet, and 
died.” At this time ^he was seventeen years of age, " Here,” 
says Bunyan, ^^Were judgments and mercy, hut nelthee of 
them ^id awaken my soul to righteousness.; whetefore 1 
sinned still, and grew more and more rebellious against ^d, 
and cateless of my own salvation.” The providence of ftod 
in Bunyan’s case was wonderfhlly similar to the instances 
recorded in the early life of John Newton ; So were the 
recklessness and habits of profaneness, in which, notwith- 
standing these remarkable interpositions, he still persisted. 

The next important point is Bunyan’s marriage, at the 
time of which event he could not have been more than nine- 
teen years of age. Upon this point we would not lay so much 
stress as to say with some, that it constituted Banyan’s sal- 
vation ; but it was certainly a great step towards it. Being 
with a woman who had received from a godly father a reli- 
gious education, it gave him a quiet, well-ordered home ; 
and through the instrumentality of two excellent hooks, 
which his wife brought to him as her only marriage portion 
(the PlSin Man’s Pathway to Heaven, and the Practice of 
Piety), it begat in him some desires to reform his vicious life, 
]|^ msd his wife would read together in these hooks, and then 
yuung Mrs Bunyan would bring her own recollections of the 
gudly lifr of her father in aid of her husband’s better impulses. 
AH these things together wrought upon him for an external 
reformation at lea^ and produced certain church-going 
habits, to fall in, as Bunyan says, ** very eagerly with the 
miigioh iff the times ; to wit, to go to church twice 
and that too with the foremost ; and there should very de- 
voutly both say and sing, as others did, yet retaiainl tnjj^ 
wicked life ; hut withal I was so overrun witli the spirit of 
impemtition, that I adored, and that with great devoti^i 
cyen nil things, both the high place, priest, clerk, vestment 
stryicb, and what else, belonging to the church ; counting 
gl! things holy that were thei^ contained) and especially 
the priest and clerk most happy, imd without doubt greatly 
bles^,” ^ This conceit grew so strong in a little time lipon 
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my that^ had 1 but seen a priest^ though uerer sq 
sordid and debaudied in his life, I should hud my spirit fail 
under him, reverenoe him, and knit unto him ; yea, I thought 
for the love I did bear unto them, supposing they were tlie 
ministers of God, X could have laid down at their feet, and 
have been trampled on by them ; their name, their ga^b, and 
work did, so intoxicate and bewitch me/* 

This stage ifk Bunyan^s experience is exceedingly curiods 
and instructive ; his mind seems to have been in that state 
of bondage which we call prieH-riddm ; heartily as he after- 
wards hated the pope, it would not have taken much, at this 
time, to have carried him completely over to Rome, Had 
he lived in our day, with such an experience, he would 
assuredly have made what some might be disposed to call 
a thorough-going Puscyite. Such was the intoxicating effect 
of the glare of religious formalism upon his soul, that he 
adored, and that with great devotion, all things belonging 
to the church. Mark the phraseology, and see if it does not 
wondeifiilly charaoterhse some in our day. He did not adore 
God, but the church, and the things in it, and the fonns of 
it, its altar, priest, clerk, vestments. Never was described 
more to the life tliat sentimental mixture of superstition and 
devotion^ whicli, borrowing something from the Spirit, but 
bewildered aiid carried into ecstasies by the l>eauty of reli^ 
gipus rites, rests in and worships, not the Saviour, but the 
form. In this state of mind, if Bunyau had seeifi a babe 
beptiaed, the holy water and the white robe of the pries]!^ 
and the sign of the cross, would have made a much deep^ 
impression on his soul, than the name of Father, Son, and 
Bely Ghost, named upon an immortal spirit. ^And novv 
mark tlie intimate connection between this ecstatic reverence 
for priests and forms, and the belief that church membership, 
though merely by the apostolical succession of birth, conr 
iMiitutes salvation, Bunyau, finding in Scripture that ,the 
Israelites were once the peculiar people of God, concluded 
that if he could be found to have sprang firom that race, his 
Boul, must needs be happy. He asked his father about it, hut 
r^ved an answer which destroyed all his hopes, for neither 
he nor, his fiimily were pf th^ lineage of Israel 
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It liils been conjectured from this passage, that Bunyan’s 
&mily were Gypsies, and that this was the reason why ha 
asked his father if they were not descended from the Israel** 
ites, Intending, he found they were so descended, to have 
considered himself as belonging to the only true church, and 
all th^ rest of the world as entitled only to God’s nncove- 
nanted mercies, that is, to remediless perdition. There 
knowing to wfiat extreme this state of mind might Have 
carried Bunyan, had it lasted. As it was, it gave hini an 
Insight into the nature, power, and danger of formalism, 
which nothing else could have taught him, neither discipline 
nor instruction. “ For aU this while,” he says, I was not 
sensible of the danger and evil of sin ; I was kept from con^ 
sidering that sin would damn me whatsoever religion 1 fol- 
lowed, unless I was found in Christ ; nay, I never thought 
of him, nor whether there were such an one or no.” There 
is no telling, I say, what might have been the end of this in 
Bunyan’s soul ; but now comes, — 

A fourth point, specially illustrating the providence and 
grace of God, namely, a sermon which Bunyan heard on the 
holiness of the Sabbath, and the evil of breaking it. This 
ran directly^ athwart one of Bunyan’s besetting sins ; for 
notwithstanding his thorough Churchism, he says he took 
much delight in all manner of vice, and did solace himself 
especially therewith on the Sahhath day. He went home f5rom 
this sermon to his dinner with a great load upon his con- 
science, but he soon shook it off, and after dinner went out 
with all zest to his sports and gaming. As suddenly as a 
mii*acle his convictions returned upon him. That very same 
day, as he was ** in the midst of a game of cat, and Imving 
fltriick it one blow from the hole, just as I was about to 
strike it a second time, a voice did suddenly dai*t from heaven 
into my soul, which said, Wilt thou leave thy sins and go 
H^ven, or have thy sins and go to hell 1 At this I was to 
exceeding amaze ; wherefore, leaving my cat upon the 
ground, I looked up to heaven, and was as if I ha4 seen with 
the eyri of lUy understanding, the Lord Jesus looking down 
upon mei as being very hotly displeased with me, airf ia if 
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he did severely threaten me with some grievous punish^ment 
for tliese and other ungodly practices.** 

** I had no sooner thus conceived in my mind, but siid- 
denly this conclusion was fastened upon my spirit (for the 
former hint did set my sins again before my face), Uxat I had 
been a great and grievous sinner, and that it was how too 
late for me to look after lieaven ; for Clirist would ndfc for- 
give me, nor pardon my transgressions. Then I fell to mus-». 
ing on this also ; and while I was thinking of it, and fear- 
ing lest it should be so, I felt my heart sink in despair, con- 
cluding it was too late ; and therefore I resolved in my mind 
to go on in sin ; for, thought I, if the case be thus, my state 
is surely miserable j miserable if I leave my sins, and but 
miserable if I follow them ; I can but bo damned, and if I 
must be so, I had as good be damned for many sins, as 
damned for few. Thus I stood in the midst of my play, be- 
fore all that then were present ; but yet I told them no- 
thing : but I say, having made this conclusion, I retunied 
desperately to my sport again* The good Lord, whose 
mercy is unsearchable, forgive my transgressions !** 

We should like to see a picture by the hand of a mailer, 
representing Bunyan in the midst of his game of cat, ar- 
rested thus suddenly by the fire of conviction flashing up in 
bis soul, and thrown into this appalling reverie in the midst 
of h|.8 wondering companions, with the thoughts of his past 
life and of the coming judgment, flying, through his awak- 
ened mind swifter than the lightning. What a scene was 
this, and how little could Bunyan’s merry playmates have 
imagined the commotion in his soul ! This rapid crowded 
moment must have been as a year to Bunyan *, it uras like 
those dreams, in which the soul lives a life-time in an iiour. 
The words tlxat were kindled with such power in Bunyan’s 
copscionce, that he seemed to. hear them, may have been 
s^ken to him in the very sermon to which he listened in 
the morning. But returning desperately from this dream 
of conscience to his sport, he shook off his convictions, re- 
sisted the fioly Ohost, and afterwards fell to cursing and 
swearing, and playing the madnoan at such a fearful, rate, 
thai even wicked people were ^^tdniahed at him. ^ 
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On one occasion, while he was garnishing his discourses, 
as he termed it, witli oaths at the beginning and the end, 
an abandoned woman, who stood by, severely reproved him, 
and ibid his companions to quit his conversation, or he 
^ould make t?^em as bad as himself. This strange and un- 
expected reproof of the bold blasphemer reached the child’s 
heart, that still lived within him. He stood by the shop- 
wiitdow, and hung his head in sileiJce ; and the langiitge, 
in which he has told the effect of this rebuke upon him, is 
a most exquisitely beautiful revelation of the simplicity of 
his nature, yet undestroyed amidst all his evil haMts. 

While I stood there,” says he, “ I wished with all my 
heart that I might be a little child again, that my fetlier 
might learn me to speak without this wicked way Of swear- 
ing,” Ue thought himself so accustomed to it that he could 
not leave it off ; but he did from that moment. 

Banyan’s character was not unlike that of Peter, They 
seemed both to have been profahe swearers ; for the sudden 
outbreak of this devil in Peter, at the time of his denial of 
Christ, we take to be the reproduction of an early habit, and 
not a new one, assumed for the moment. The change 
V wiought by divine grace in the character of Peter, of Bun- 
yah, and of Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress, seems mar- 
vellously similar. Southey lias observed, apparently by way 
of some excuse for the arrest of Bunyan by the Establish- 
ment, that his office of preaching may well he deemed in- 
compatible with his calling. Perhaps the poet and histo- 
rian had forgotten, or might never have had his attention 
directed to a passage, which he could have found in the Acts 
of the Apostles, descriptive of the early teachers and preachers 
of Christianity : ** And because he was of the same craft, 
'he abode with them an<| wyotight : for by their occupation 
they were tent-makers.” Bunyan had no moi^e need 
tb 1^ ashamed of his temporal, than of his spiritual calling ; 

wab there any such inconsistency between the two/ as 
’'fcould fbrtn the most distant shadow of justification to a 
pbrsccurihg hicrariihy for terbidding him to spbak in the 
name bf ^risl, to the people. Indeed, had the tinker 
of Bedford been humble b^upation when 
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Matthew, Peter, and John were upon earth, his ym 
racier of such native eleiumts, that he might hare been eW 
sen as one of their associates in work of the ptimitive 
Gospel ministry^ Our Saviour committed the Gospel to un- 
learned, hut not to ignorant men i and Bunyan, though illite* 
rate, was not ignorant ; no man is so, who believing with the 
heart in him who is tl^ Light of the World, beholds spi]:i- 
tual realities, and aots with reference to them* The fears,” 
says Mr Coleridge in his Aids to Keilection, “ the hopes, 
remembrances, the anticipations, the inward and outward 
experience, the belief and the faith of a Christian, form of 
themselves a philosophy and a sum of knowledge, which a 
life spent in the grove of Academus or the paintad Porch, 
could not have attained or collected*” 

The hfth point Which X shall mention as illustrating both 
the providence and grace of God in preparing Bunyan for 
his great work, not only in converting his soul, mid httmg 
him for the ministry, but preparing him for the painting of 
that beautiful map of the divine life in the Pilgrlm^s Pro- , 
gress, is the succession of character he met with in fais;own 
experience. He worked his way, you are well aware, by 
the Spirit of God, out of the ignorance and vice by whic^ he 
was surrounded, against much opp^tion, and with very 
little aid from any of his fellow-creator^ And yet, alt 
along in his own experience, you meet the germ of those 
chaiucters afterwards so fully devidoped, so vigorously 
painted, in the progress of his pBgrim. His miiid waa as a 
magic lantern, or camera obscura, through which every form 
and figure that fell upon it Was revealed again in glowing 
life and beauty on Gie canvass. The first th^t X sb^^name 
is hia own Mr Legality, who,^J|^wever, afterwards because, 
in Bimyan^s words, a deiiii^%|jt^tesr, giving himself over to 
all manner of sin and wickedrS^ Under the influence of 
this man, and his pleasant talk td the Scriptmes And tltee 
mate of reUgion, Bunyan, like bis own Cl^tian at first 
setting out, Went to Mount Sinai he says, 

feUto some outward reformation^ both in my words and 
lif^ and dM ^ the befino me lor to 

heaven ; which Oommandmeials I also did strive to l^pi^ 
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and, as I thought, did keep them pretty well sometimes, and 
then I should have comfort ; yet now and then should break 
one, and so afflict my conscience : but then I should repent, 
and say I was icorry for it, and promised God to do better 
next time, and then got help again ; for then I thought I 
pleased God as well as any man in England. Thus I con- 
tinned about a year ; all which time our neighbours ^^id 
take me" to be a very godly man, a new and religious man, 
and did marvel much to see such a great and famous altera- 
Mon in my life and manners, and indeed so it was, though I 
knew not Christ, nor grace, nor faith, nor hope ; for, as I 
have well since seen, had I then died, my state had then been 
most fearful,*’ n 

** But I say my neighbours were amazed at this my great 
conversion from prodigious profaneness to something like a 
moral life ; and truly so they well might ; for this my con- 
version was as great, as for Tom of Bedlam to become a 
sober man. . Now therefore they began to praise, to com- 
mend, and to speak well of me, both to my face and behind 
my hack. Now I was, as they said, become godly ; now I 
was become a right honest man. But oh, when I understood 
thesie were their words and opinions of me, it pleased me 
mighty well. For though as yet I was nothing but a poor 
painted hypocrite, yet I loved to be talked of as one that was 
truly godly. I was proud of my godliness, and indeed I did 
all I did, either to be seen of, or to be well spoken of by 
men ; and thus 1 continued for about a twelvemonth, or 
more.” 

^ Here he was, according to Mr Worldly Wiseman’s diree- 
tfons, under Mount Sinai. But now the mountain began 
loijiieke and thunder at a dreadful rate, and flames came 
out of it, and threatened to consume him. He saw more of 
this affe^ards ; ‘^But, poor wretch as I was,” he says, ‘'M 
wa^ aBithis while ignorant of Jesus Christ, and going about 
toMibHsh myo^ and had perished ther6in> 

liad not God in mercy shewed me more of my own state by 

At this very time, one of the happiest impulses and most 
1N|f^kable helps he ever rec^ved in his ephdtual conflicts, 
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came from the conversation of three or four godly woi^H 
sitting at a door in the sun, and talking joyfully of the 
things of God. Bunyan, busy at his occupation, drew near 
and listened like a child to all they said. Methought,” he 
says, “ they spake as if joy did make them speak. They 
spake with nmch pleasantness of scripture language, and 
with such appearance of grace in all they said, that they 
were to me as if I had found a new world ; as if they were 
a people that dwelt alone, and were not to be reckoned among 
their neighbours.” These holy, happy women, sitting in 
the sun, may have dwelt as a sun-lit picture in Bunyan’s 
imagination, till the vision was transfigured into that beauti’- 
ful incident of the Three Bliining Ones, who met Christian 
at the Cross, and gave him his robe and his roll. There 
were other incidents also, and lights in his experience, which 
contributed to form that picture ; for Banyan’s was thal 
great quality of genius, as well as of piety, which all tmcon- 
sciously generalizes, and then combines into unity, even, the 
most distant and separate events and experiences, that have 
a secret affinity, that spring from one principle or cause; 
The conversation of these holy, happy women, who evidently 
possessed an experience, such as he knew nothing of, set 
Bunyan at this time to questioning his own condition, and 
gave him an insight into the wickedness of his own hearty 
and the nature of true religion, and produced in him a long* 
ing desire after its blessedness, such as he never before 
possessed. The state and liappiness of these poor peopis 
presented a lovely vision to him ; and at length, after much 
conflict and inward temptation, he was persuaded to break 
his mind to them, and tell ihem his condition. And here 
he found sweet sympathy and guidance, for they were 
humble, happy, kind-hearted Christians, and as soon as they 
heard Bunyan’s recital of his troubles, they ran and told 
their pastor, Mr Gifford, about him, and with how much 
joy we miay well conceive. We may, perhaps, be reminded 
by these holy happy women of the three heavenly maid^as, 
Prudence, Piety, and Charity, whose discourse with Christian 
was so rich, who shewed him the raiiiies of ihe House 
Beautiful, and who placed hhn for rest in a large upper 
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diambi^r^ whose windows opened to the eun-rising ; the name 
of the chamber was Peace* where he slept till break of day, 
and then he awoke and sang. 

And now cah:e a new and blessed era in his religious lilfe, 
^ this " holy Mr Gifford” was a remarkable man, a man oJf 
deep piety and joy, and well prepared, by his own spiritual 
conflicts, to guide Bonyan through his. This man 
Bunyah under his careful charge, and invited him to his 
house, where he could hear him converse with others about 
the dealings of God with their souls. This man was, indeed, 
the original of that delightful portrait of Evangelist in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, a character drawn from real life, being 
such an one as met Bunyan himself on his wandering way 
from the City of Destruction, " and expounded unto him the 
way of God more perfectly.” Of this man, Bunyan after- 
wards says, I sat under the ministry of holy Mr Gifford, 
whose doctrine, by God’s grace, was much for my stability. 
This man made it much his business to deliver the people of 
God from all those hard and unsound tests, that by nature 
we are prone to. He would bid us take special heed that we 
tookmot up any truth upon trust, as from this or that, or 
any other man or men ; but cry mightily to God that he 
WOtild convince us of the reality thereof, and set us down 
therein, by his own Spirit in the holy word ; for, said he, if 
yon do ot^rwise, when temptation comes, if strongly upon 
you, you not having received them with evidence from 
heaven, will And you want that help and strength now to 
resist, which once you thought you had.” This, Bunyan 
aays^ was m seasonable to my soul as the former mid latter 
jh^n in their season.” The Spirit of God led Bunyan to act 
iccnrdlng to these directions ; and this was, as we shall aee|, 
tin great cause of his wohdeifui power in the scriptures. 

Into this Baptist Church of Christ, under tlxis holy pastor, 
‘was reiueited in the year 1652i, when about twenty- 
ivi j^Ms of agSr And now having traced him to this point, 
Mme say word in regard to that work, Grace Abounding, 
from which I have drawn my illustrations of Divine Pro- 
Iddenceikiid grace in Bunyan’s life, I cannot dose without 
ii&ndin^ it to the very careful perusal of all, who 
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would have a deeper reMsh and more thorough underataodin^ 
of the beauties of the Pilgrim’s Progress. It is a matvdloUs 
book, and cannot but be a precious book to every soul that 
reads it with a sober, prayerful spirit. Its pages are, next 
to the Pilgrim’s Progress, invaluable. It is condensed, severe, 
mid naked in its style, beneath the pent fire of Banyan’s 
fedinga, and the jiressure of his conscience, forbidding hijn 
to seek for beauty. He says of it himself ; “ I could have 
stepped into a style much higher than tins, in which I have 
here discoursed, and could have adorned all things more than 
I have seemed to do ; but I dare not. God did not play in 
tempting of me ; neither did I play when the pangs of hell 
caught hold upon me, wherefore I may not play in relating 
of them ; but he plain and simple, and lay down the thing 
as it was. He that liketh it, let him receive it ; and he that 
doth not, let him produce a better,” The very extreme 
plainness of this work adds to its power $ never was the 
inward life of any being depicted with more vehement and 
burning language ; it Is an intensely interesting description 
of the workings of a mind of the keenest (feasibility -and 
most fervid imagination, convinced of guilt, and fully awake 
to all the dread realities of eternity. 

Sometimes, with aP its plainness and solemnity, it is 
almost comic, like Luther’s own humour, as in the dialogues 
of Banyan’s soul with the Tempter. It possesses, indeed, 
the elements of a great spiritual drama. The Faust of Goetiie 
is not to be compared with it for truth and depth and viyidf 
ness. There are but few actors, but those how solemn, how 
grand, how awful 1 An immortal spirit, and its gi^ 
adversary ' the devil, are in almost unceasing conflict ; hut 
such a stamp of reality, such discrimination, such flashing 
of lights, such crossing of the swords of Michael and of Batan, 
such a revelation of the power of divine truth, and of the 
blessed ministration of the Spiritof God, you can find nowheife 
else out of the Bible, It is a great battle ; heaven and hell 
^.contending.; you have the gleam of armour, the roar of 
artillery, fire and smoke and blood-^red vapour, in whldi 
ofttimes the combatants themselves aire L^&t from your view. 
Yon follow with intense interestthemovemmts of Bnnyan’s 
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soul. You soem to see a lonely bark driving across the 
ocean in a hurricane. By the flashes of the liglitning you 
can just discern her through the darkness, plunging and 
labouring fearfwjly in the midnight tempest, and you think 
that all is lost ; but there again you behold her in the quiet 
sunshine ; or the moon and the stars look down upon her, as 
the wind breathes softly ; or, in a fresh and favourable 
she flies across the flying waters. Now it is clouds and rain 
and hail and rattling thunder, storms coming dowm as sudden, 
almost, as the lightning ; and now again her w'hite sails 
glitter in heaven’s light, like an Albatross in the spotless 
huria^on. The last glimpse you catch of her, she is gloriously 
entering the harbour, the haven of eternal rest ; yea, you 
see her like a star, that in the morning of eternity dies into 
the light of Heaven. Can there he any thing more interest- 
ing, than thus to follow the perilous course of an immortal 
soul, from danger to safety, from conflict to victory, from 
temptation to triumph, from suffering to blessedness, from 
the City of Destruction to the City of Cod ? 

Bunyan's genius I had almost said was created by his 
piety ; the fervour and depth of his religious feelings formed 
its most important elements of power, and its nmterials to 
work upon. His genius also pursued a path dictated by his 
piet^, and one that no other being in the world ever pursued 
before him. The light that first broke through his darkness 
was light from heaven. It found him, even that being who 
wrote^the Pilgrim’s Progress, coarse, profane, boisterous, and 
almost brutal. It shone before him:, and with a single eye 
he followed it, till his native City of Destruction could no 
longer be seen in the distance, till his moral deformities fell 
hlm> and his garments became parity and light. The 
Spirit of God was his teacher ; the very discipline of his 
intellect was a spiritual discipline ; the conflicts that his 
soul sutoined with t}ie powers of darkness were the very 
M his intellectual strength. 

Southey called the experience of this man, in one stage of 
it, a biiming and feveri^ enthusiasm. The poet Cowper, 
in one of bis l>eautjfal letters to Lady Hesketh, after describ- 
ing feelings, remarks, What I have written would 
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appear like enthusiasm to many, for we are apt to giye |hat 
name to every warm affection of the mind in others, which 
we have not experienced in ourselves.” It would have been 
the truth, as well as the better philosophy, if Southey had 
said tliat the Spirit of God was preparing Bunyan, by that 
severe discipline, to send forth into the w'orld the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. And when he was at length prepared for the task, 
then an ovemiling Providence placed him, through the 
instinimentality of his own enemies, in the prison of Bedford 
to accomplish it. 

Banyan’s imagination w'as powerful enough, in connection 
with liis belief in God’s superintending providence, to array 
his inward trials with a sensible shape, and external events 
with a light reflected from his own experience j hopes and 
fears were friends and enemies, acting in concert with them,* 
all things he met with in the world were friends or enemies 
likewise, according as tliey aided or opposed his spiritnal 
life. He acted always under one character, tlie Christian 
soldier, realizing in his own conflicts and conquests the pro* 
gress of his own Pilgrim, Therefore his book is a perfect 
reality in oneness as a whole, and in every page a book not 
of imagination and shadows, but of realities experienced. 
To those who have never set out on this pilgrimage, nor 
encountered its dangers, it is interesting, as would be a book 
powerfully written of travels in an unknown romantic land. 
Regarded as a work of original genius simply, without taking 
into view its spiritual meaning, it is a wonder to aH, and 
cannot cease to be. Though a book of personiheation and 
allegory, it enchants the simplest child, as powerfully, almost, 
as the story of Aladdin and his Lamp, or the Adventures of 
fiinbad the Sailor, or the history of Robinson Crusoe him- 
self. It is interesting to all who have any taste fox poetical 
beauty, in the same manner as Spenser’s Fairy Queen, oy we 
might mention, especially for the similar absorbing interest 
we take in all that happens to the hero, the Odyssey of 
Homer. 

And yetdts interest for the imagination is in reality the 
smallest portion of its power ; and it will be pleasing to the 
imagination just in proportion as the mind of the reader has 
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been aoeustomed to interpret tbe things of this life by their 
conftectton with Another, and by the light that comes from 
that world to this. A reader who has not formed this habit, 
nor ever felt that he is A stranger and pilgrim in a world of 
temptations and snares, can see but half the beauty of such 
poetey as fills this work, because it cannot make its appeal 
to his own experience ; fbr him there is nothing within, that 
tells more certainly than any process of judgment or criti- 
cism the truth and sweetness of the picture ; there is no 
refiection of its images, nor interpretation of its meaning in 
his own soul. The Christian, the actual pilgrim, reads it 
with another eye. It comes to his heart. It is like a paint- 
ing meant to be exhibited by fire-light } the common reader 
sees it by day. To the Christian it is a glorious transparency ; 
and the light that shines through it, and gives its incidents 
such life, its colours such depth, and the whole scene such 
a surpassing gloiy, is light feom eternity, the meaning of 
heaven. 

I repeat it, therefore, as truth very evident, that the true 
beauty of the allegory in the Pilgrim’s Pl'ogresa can be felt 
only by a rriigious mind. No one, indeed, can avoid ad- 
miring it; The honest nature in the characters, their homely 
truth, the simpHeity aud good sense of the convemtious, the 
beauty of the incidents, the sweetness of the scenery through 
which the reader is conducted, the purity of the language, 

** The humorous vein, strong sense, and simple style, 

^ To teaoh the gayest, make the gyavest smite 

all these things to the eye of the severest critic are beauti- 
ful, and he who loves to read Shakspeara will admire them, 
and on common ground. But such a reader, in respect to the 
veiled beauty of the allegory, is like a deaf man, to whom 
you jpeak of the sweetness of musical sounds. Of the faith- 
with which Bunyan has depicted the inward trials of 
the Omstian confiict; of the depth and power of the appeal 
which that book makes to the Christlim’s heart; cf the 
accuracy ai^ beauty of the map thereiu drawn of the deal- 
ings of the'%irit of God in leading the sinner from the City 
of B^truoUon to Mount Zion above; he knows and can 
ceiva^^x^i^^g. It is li]b Milton’s daughters reading aloud 
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from hb Hebrew Bible to the blind poet, while tfci$y eoiiM 
only pronounoe the wordiS^ bnt were ignorant of the saered 
meaning, nor conld divine the nature of the inspiration it 
excited in his soul* Little can such a reader see 

" Of all that power of prospect, 

Whereof many thoueands tell,” 

And I might go on to express, in Wordsworth’s delightful 
l)0^y, what is the utmost of the admiration excited by a 
eoiSfton, and not a Christian perusal of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress 

“ The western 8ky did rooomponse tis well 
With Grecian Temple, minai'et and bowor ; 

And in one part a minuter with its tower 
Suhstfiiithdly expressed, 

ft glorions pile 

Did we hehddj fair sights that might repay 
All disappointmeni. And as such the eye 
Delighted in them ; but we^fdlt the while 
We should forget then,. 

The grove, the sky-bnilt temple, and the dome, 
though clad in oolours beautiful and pure, 
find in the heart of man no natural home. 

The immortal mind craves objects that endure.” 

Yes I it is perfectly tfuo that no critical admiration of this 
work, overlooking its immortal meaning, sees any thing of 
its enduring beauty ; to look at it aright, we need a portion 
of the same spiritual faith by which it waa inspired, by 
which only it can be explained. 

“ Who sooflEb those sympathies 
Makes mock of the Divinity within,” 

In the light of eternity, this book is as fer superior to a 
common poem of this world, or of man’s temporal being 
and nffections, as the soul of man is superior to the clod it 
Inhabits. Whatever connects itself with man’s spiritual 
being, turns his attention to spiritual bterest and realities, 
and rouses his imagination to take hold on eternity, pos- 
sesses, the mere philosopher would say, a dignity and power 
with which nothing else can be invested. Religion does this. 
In her range of contemplation there is truer an^ deeper 
poetry, than in the whole world, and all man’s being eke. 
Br Johnson, In his Life of Waller, advances the strange opi- 
nion, that devotion is not a hi subject for poetry, and x% his 
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tlogmatical way dedicates some space to an inquiry why it 
is BO. “ Contemplative poetry,” he says, or the mtercourse 
between God and the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man, 
admitted to implo^pe tJio mercy of his Creator, is already in 
a higher state than poetry can confer. The essence of poetry 
is invention; such invention as, by producing something 
unexpected, surprises and delights. The topics of devotm^^, 
are few, and being few, are universally known ; but few as 
they are, they cau be made no more ; they can receive no 
grace from novelty of sentiment, and very little from novelty 
of expression.” In this sweeping style Johnson proceeds 
with criticism that, notwithstanding our deference for his 
great intellect, might be shewn, on philosophical grounds, 
to be as poor, as the assertions are authoritative. The very 
definition of poetry is a most degrading one ; and it is the 
only one to which the reasoning will at all apply ; the whole 
passage shews "what a low estimate and false views the wits” 
of the “ Augustan Age” of English literature possessed of the 
greatest of all intellectual subjects. It w^ould not have been 
thought that a being who could admire the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress as Johnson did, would have reasoned in this manner. 
That book itself is a refutation of the sentiment quoted ; so 
is Cowpey’s Task ; so is Blair’s Grave ; so is even George 
Herbert’s little volume of Devotional Poetry, 

And how can it.be otherwise? If man is not a mere 
creature of this world ; if hk vision is not restricted to the 
shadows that have closed around him ; if he is connected 
with another, an eternal world, a world of higher intelli- 
gences, of angels, and arch-angels, and beings free from sin 
— a world, where the Creator of this and of all worlds 
manifests his immediate presence, where the veil of fiesh will 
no longer be held before the eye of the soul j—and iJ^ by the 
revelation which God has made, and by communion with 
bis Maker through Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Liffe, man becomes acquainted by inward experience, and 
by thaisjjl^ith which is the soul’s spiritual vision, with the 
powers of that world to come; — then will those far-seen 
visions, and all the ohjeck of this world on which light from 
that world £ills, and all man’s thoughts, afiections, and 
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movements in regard to that world, possess an interest, and 
wear a glory, that makes them more appropriately the pro- 
vinoe of the poetical imagination than any other subjects 
in the universe. And the poetry of this world will rise in 
magnificence, in proportion as it borrows or reflects the light 
from that. 

From worlds not quickened tlie sun 

A portion of the gift is won : 

An intermingling of Heaven's pomp is spread 

On ground which British shepherds tread ! ' 

All truth, to the humble mind, is poetry ; spiritual truth is 
eminently so. We long to witness a better understanding of 
its sublime laws, an acknowledgment of its great fountain, 
and a more worthy appreciation of^ its nature ; to have it 
felt and acknowledged tliat there is poetry in this world, 
only because light from heaven shines upon it ; because it is 
full of liieroglyphics, whose meaning points to the eternal 
world j because man is immortal, and this world is only the 
habitation of his infancy, and possesses power to rouse his 
Imagination only in proportion as it is invested with moral 
grandeur by his own wonderful destiny; and by the light 
reflected down upon it from the habitation of angels. All on 
earth is shadow, and all in heaven is substance. Truly as 
well as feelingly did Bui'ke exclaim, “ What shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue 1” We are encompassed 
by shadows and flitting apparitions and semi-transparencies, 
that wear the similitude of greatness, only because they are 
near us, and interposed between our vision and the world of 
eternal reality and light. Man of the world J you know 
not what poetry is, till you know Cod, and can hail in every 
created thing the manifestation of omnipresent Deity I Look 
at the highest creations of the art, and behold how they owe 
their power over the human soul to the presence of the 
idea of that Being, the thought of whom transfigures the 
movements of the imagination with glory, and makes lan- 
guage itself almost divine ! What is it that gives to Cole- 
ridge’s Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Cham<mney, the 
de^, imutterable sublimity, that awes the soul into ^er^ip, 
and suiFuses the eye with swelling tears 1 What, but the 
thotiight of Him, to whose praise that stupendous m6tm- 
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with its ^y-pointing peaks and robe of silent cataraetS) 
rises like a dloudof incense the earth 1 — 

Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts » 

Wtio made glorious oa the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keeoi full moon ? Who hade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers, 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? 

God I liOt the torrentS;, like a shout of naticais. 

Answer— and let the loe-plains echo, God ! 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow. 

And in their pei41ous fall shall thunder, God !’* 

There is a spiritual world, and it is a world of light and 
grandeur 1 Man’s relation to it is the greatest theme that 
poet or philosopher evej yet exercised his powers upon. It 
broods over him like the day, a master o’er a slave. 

** A presence which is not to he put by I’* 

The truths that man is &llen, exposed because of sin to the 
just indignation of God, in peril of his soul for ever, the ob- 
ject of all the stupendous histories and scenes of revelation 
recorded in the Bible, surrounded by dangers, and directed 
how to avoid them, pointed to heaven, and told what to do 
that he may enter there, and watched in all his course with 
anxiety by heavenly spirits, do, rightly considered, tlirow 
round every spiritud movement a thrilling, absorbing in- 
terest ; an interest, for the individual who knows and feels 
it personally, too deep and awful, till he is in a place of 
safety, to be the subject of poetry. He can no more com- 
tnand attention to tlie sublimity of his situation, than Lot, 
humed'd)y the hand of the angel to Zoar, with the storm of 
fire rushing after him, could have stood to admire burning 
$odom and Oomorrah. It was not amidst hie distressing 
conflicts with the enemy, when it seemed as if his soul would 
bo wrested jfrom his body, that a thought of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress came in upon the Author’s mind. It was when 
tWPiend had spread his dragon wingaand fled for ever, and 
tlm luand came to him with leaves from the Tme of Life, and 
the presence of <lod gladdened him, and on the mountain 
summit, ti^ shone around him, and a blessed prospect 
stretched before him,, with the Celestial City at its close, 
that sweet vision rose npon his vietv. To the Pilgrim, 
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looking back fi'Otn a safe resting-place, all the way iS fiwwight 
with poetical recollections and associations. His imagina- 
tion now sees a spiritual life ftill of beauty. In the new 
light that shines upon him, he loves to retrace it again and 
again, and to lift his hands in grateful, speechless wonder at 
the unutterable goodness of the Lord of the Way, He is 
like Jacob, sleeping in the open air of Padan«aram, and 
dreaming of heaven. Angels of God are ascending and 
descending continually before his sight. His are no longer 
the 

** Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not x'ealiaed/* 

but the rejoicings of a weary Pilgrim, on whose forehead 
the mark of Heaven has been placed, and who sees close at 
hand his everlasting rest. Once within the strait gate, and 
in the holy confidence of being a Pilgrim bound from the 
City of Destruction to the City of Immanuel, and all past 
circumstances of trial or danger, or of unexpected relief and 
security, wear a charmed aspect. Light from a better world 
flhhies upon them. Distance softens and lends enchantment 
to the view. Proof from experience as well as warnings 
from above, shew how many dangerous places he has passed, 
how many concealed and malignant enemies were here and 
there lying in ambush around him, and in how many in- 
stances there were hairbreadth escapes from ruin. There 
were the Slough of Despond, the fiery darts at the entrance 
to the Wicket Gate, the hill Difficulty, that pleasant arbour; 
where he lost his roll of assurance,' the lions that so terrified 
Mm, when in the darkness of evening he could not see that 
they were chained ; ' there was that dark valley of the 
Shadow of Death, and that dread conflict with ApoUyon 
before it. There were those fearful days and nights passed 
in the Dungeon of the Castle of Giant Despair, and the joy- 
ful escape from his territories. There were the Land Beulah, 
and the Delectable Mountains, and the Enchanted Ground, 
and all the glimpses of the Holy City, not dream-like, but 
distinct and fiill of glory, breaking in upon the vision, to last 
in the s<ivour of them, for many days and nights of , the 
blessed pilgrimage ! Ingenious Dreamer, who could invest 
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a life of such realities with a colouring so full of Heaven ! 
Who can wonder at the affectionate sympathy^ with which 
a heart like Cowper’s was wont to turn to thee ? 

** And e'en in tranBitory Hfe's late day 
That mingled all his brown with sober gray, 

Kevere the man, whoso PxLoniM marks the road* 

And guides the Phoorbss of the soul to God." 
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The Valley of the Shadovi* of Death in Biinyan* 9 experjcnco~>BIaspbemdiu 
suggestions of Satan— Runyan’s meeting with Luther— Conflict of scripture 
with soripturo in his mind— The fiery darts of the Wicked One— Power 
of conscience by the aid of memory^Bunyan’s intense study of the Bible- 
Secret of his power in prt?acliing— Of the purity and simplicity of hla style 
—Banyan's call to the ministry— Existence and agency of Satan os the 
Tempter and Adversary of Mankind* 

Wb come now to a great and important subject — Bun- 
yan’s temptations. In the midst of deep and terrible con- 
victions of sin, he received great comfort and joy on hearing 
a sermon preached on the love of Christ. He was so taken 
with the love and mercy of God, as he says, that he could 
scarcely contain himself till he got home. To use his own 
graphic language, I thought I could have spoken of his 
love, aud have told of his mercy to me, even to thS crows 
that sat upon the ploughed lands before me, had they been 
capable to have understood me ; wherefore I said to my soul 
with much gladness, Well, I wo^d I had a pen and ink here, 
I would write this down before I go any farther ; for surely 
I will not forget this forty years hence.’* But now very 
speedily began to be renewed the great power of inward 
temptation upon him. I must teU the warning he had of 
it, and the beginning of it, in his own words. How, about 
a week or fortnight after this, I ’was much followed by this 
scripture— vStTnon, Smon, behold /Satan hath desired to have 
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ym ; aiid sometimes it would sound so loud within me, yea, 
and as it were call so strongly after me, that once, above 
all the rest, I turned my head over my shoulder, thinking 
verily that somj man behind me had called me ; being at a 
great distance, methought he called so loud. It came, as I 
have thought since, to have stirred me up to watchMness ; 
it came to acquaint me that a cloud and a storm was egg- 
ing doA^na upon me. But so foolish was I and ignorant, 
that I knew not the reason of this sound, only I mused and 
wondered in my mind that at this rate, so often and so loud, 
it should still be soupding and rattling in mine ears. But 
I soon perceived God therein. 

For about th6^«i|fi##^;i!Sf a montli after, a very great storm 
came down upon which handled me twenty times 
worse thau all I had met with before ; it came stealing 
upon me, now by one piece, then by another ; first, all my 
comfort was taken from me ; then darkness semed upon me, 
aftei;^ which whole floods of blasphemies, both against God, 
Christ, and the Scriptoes, were poured upon my spirit, to 
my^ great confiision and astonishment.” He was tempted to 
question the very being of God and of Christ, and, in burn- 
hog language, he continues the description of these fearful 
suggeistions, many of which he says he dare not utter, 
Uu^lther by word nor pen, which nevertheless for the space 
of a whole year dy, with their number, odntiimance, and 
fieiry fbree, sei«e upon and overweigh his heart, Now I 
thought, surely I am possessed of the devil ; again I thought 
I Should tye bereft of my wits ; for instead of lauding and 
magnifying God the Inrd with others, if I have heard him 
j^pOken of, presently some most horrible blasphemous thought 
^ bi/her would bolt out of my heart against him i which 
^ filings did sink me into vOry deep despair, for I concluded 
that things could not possibly be found amongst them 
that loVOd God.” 

ptbvocationa by wltich ho was beset are indeed ah 
most too terrible to be spoken of. It is a wonder that he 
waa kept from absolute despair. He was cij^iaUy din- 
ta^ssOd hi thlir manner whenever ln» attempted an attend- 
ance ofi ATiy of the or&mnces of God, when he waa at 
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prayer, when he was labouring to compose his mihd, and 
lix it upon God; such distracting temptations would rush 
upon him as are almost inconceivable. Sometimes, in the 
midst of all this, his heart was so hard, that if he could 
have given a thousand pounds for a tear, he could not have 
slied one. Yet at times he had strong and heart-afB^ting 
apprehensions of God and divine truth ; and then, oh i wi^ 
what eagerness, in such intervals of relief, did his soul pour 
itself forth with inexpressible groanings for God’s mercy ; 
his whole soul in every word. And then again the Tempter 
Would be upon him with such discouijagements as these 
' You are very hot after mercy, I cool you ; tliis 
frame shall not last always ; many h^ ^een as hot as you 
for a season, but I hare quench^^ zeal.’ And with 
this such and such who were falleti'^^diff would be set before 
mine eyes. Then would 1 be afraid tliat I should do so too ; 
but; thought 1, 1 am glad this comes into my mind ; well, 
I will watch and take what care I can, * Though you do,’ 
said Satan, * I shall be too hard for you : I will cool you 
insensibly by degrees, by little and little. What care 1/ 
saith he, ^ though I be seven years in chilling your heart, if 
I can do it at last 1 Continual rocking will lull a crying^ child 
asleep ; I will ply it close, but I will have my end accmnplish- 
ed. Though you be burning hot at present, yet I Can puU 
you from this fire ; I shall have you cold before it be long/ 
Was ever anythuig more natural than this ? Waa ever 
more solemn truth couched in such a dialogue, of which the 
very sarcasm and humour is awful ? It was the f^untiUg 
of the devil ; but Bunyan’s heart, once set on’^fire divine 
grace, was not so easy to cool as Satan at this time thought 
for. The poor Filgrim was well nigh in despair under his 
fierce enemy, but he kept up his crying and pleading with 
Ood. Little did he think at this time how gracious and 
powerful a friend was near him, for he capld not see the 
Heavenly Refiner watching over this child, his jewel, guard- 
ing the fiimace ahd teithpering its heat. Neither could his 
great adversary see him, or surely he would have left his 
devilish Work in despair^ The psass^ reminds me a 
place in the Pilgtlm^a Frogress, of which it is afo oiddently 
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the; germ, that I must refer you to it. It is one of those 
instruetive sights which Christian was indulged with, and 
instructed by, in the house of the Interpreter. You recollect 
that the Interpreter jiook Christian by the hand, and 
him into a place where was a fire burning against a ' 
aivd one standing by it always casting much water upon H 
to quench it ; yet did the fire bum brighter and hotter. 
Th^ eaid Christian, What means this 1 The Interpreter 
answered, This fire is the work of grace that is wrought in 
the heart ; he that casts water upon it to extinguish and put 
it out, is the devil ; but in that thou seest the fire notwith- 
standing hum highet and hotter, thou slialt also see the 
reason of that. So he Iri^d him about to the backside of the 
wall, where he saw ife‘'3ton with a vessel of oil in his band, 
of which he did also continually cast, but secretly, into 
the fire. Then said Christian, What means this ? The In- 
terpreter answered, This is Christ, who continually, with 
the oil of his grace, maintains the work already begun in. 
the heart, by the means of which, notwithstanding what 
the devil can do, the souls of his people prove gracious still ; and 
in that thou sawest that the man stood behind the vvall to main- 
tain the file, this is to teach thee that it is hard for the tempt- 
ed to see how this work of grace is maintained in the soul.” 

, You, will also read, if you wish to see another passage of 
great beauty that greW out of these dreadful temptations, 
tlm account of Christian’s fight with Apollyon in the Valley 
of Humiliation. In this combat no man can imagine, 
unless he had seen and heard, as I did, wha$ ^yelling and 
hideous ^roaring Apollyon made all the time^jf th® fight; 
he apako like a dragon ; and on the other side, what sigh^ 
and groans burst firora Christian’s heart. I never 
oU fibe while give so much as one pleasant look, till 
pe!rceived he had wounded Apollyon with his two-edged 
sword ,; then indeed he did smile end look upwards Sfut it 
wasJ ate ureadfiijlest fight that evsqr I saw.’V Ay K 
is so vivid, heeause the Dreamer hhneelfrvras g^zdx^ hack 
uponhis wu fearful experience. Be am himael?; d^rihes 
^Iweel^, aa in hfe C^tuce Ahoundii;^, benea^ thfj huonrihle 
dmults of Satan, during this long and murky year of fexnp-. 
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tation,— »a year passed beneath a continual storm of -the 
fiery darts of the Wicked One. But now came an 
of mei-cy ; a hand came to poor exhausted Bunyan, with/ 
the leaves fi*6m the Tree of Life for his healing ; his comfert 
and deliverance he always obtained from the word of Ood, 
wliich would come into bis soul with the power of an im- 
mediate voice from heaven, The Lord/*, he sajhs, did 
more fully and graciously discover himself unto me, tlie 
temptation was removed, and I was put into my right mind 
again, as other Christians were.’* The glory of God’s word 
was now at times so weighty upon Bunyan, that ho was 
ready to swoon away with solid joy and peace. This was 
the Tree of Life after the conflict. Audi now he had a season 
of great delight under holy Mr GiflPoiSd% ministry, and now 
did God set him down in all the things of Christ, and did 
open unto him his words, and cause them to shine before 
him, and make them to ^d well with him, talk with him, 
and comfort him. And now about this time, what was next 
to the very leaves from the Tree of Life for Buntyan’s spirit| 
came into his hands by God’s providence, while lie .was 
longing to see some ancient godly man’s experience; an Old 
tattjcred copy of Martin Lnther’s Comment on Galatians j in 
w^hich he had but a little way perused, before he found his 
own condition in Luther’s experience so largely and pro- 
foundly handled, as if the book had been written out of hitt‘ 
own heart. Oh I witli what joy did Bunyan, in the 
of his temptations, hail this trumpet voice of the 
former f He saw now that he was not alone* It was UksS' 
that voi<» which his own Christian heard, when groping 
in the Valley Of the Shadow of Death, and which caused 
his heart to leap for gladness to hnd that some other soul 
that feared God was in that valley with him, the voice 
as of a man going before and crying, Though I walk 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me ! I must, said Bunyan, deefeiUu 
before all men, thiit I do prefer this book of Martin Luther 
upon the Galatians before all the books, excepting the Hdy^ 
Bible, ^at I ever have seen, as moat fit for a wounded con* 
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Now was Bunyaniu great blessedness in the love of Christ ; 
but it ifbded only for a little, and then again the Tempter 
upon him with a dreadful violence for the space of 
another whole- year, in which, if I should take the whole 
evening, I could xibt describe to you the twinings and wrest- 
lings, the strivings and agonies of Bunyan’s spirit. Strange 
as it may seem, the temptation presented was that of 
^ihriat, sell him, sell liim, sell him, sell him, as fast as m£ 
dm speak, which tortured Bunyan as upon the rack, and 
against which, with a morbid fear lest he should consent 
tli^to, he bent the whole force of his being with a strife 
uhutferable. At length, one morning there seemed to pass 
ddiberately through hi$ heart, as if he were tired of resisting 
the wickedness, this thought, " Let him go if he will,” and 
from that moment down fell Bunyan, as a bird that is shot 
from the top of a tree into great guilt and fearful despair.” 

Amd now commenced a great %trife of scripture against 
scripture in his soul, the tlireatenings against the promises, 
the law against the gospel, a conflict of unbelief and terror, 
in which he was indeed in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and not a glimpse of light through its dSrkness. 
Deep called' unto deep at the noise of God’s water-spouts ; 
aD the waves and billows seemed to have gone over him. 
And now, like a man seeking to escape froip a labyrinth of 
flia' ih which he was bewildered, he would nm from scrip- 
ture tb scripture, from this avenue to that iu tiie Bible, but 
Ibtihd evety door closed against him. With a dreadful 
jj>erverBeness and ingenuity of unbelief under the power of 
Iris iadVersary, who seemed now indeed to have gotten the 
^Hictory, he would compare , hie case with that of all the 
greatest crimlilals recorded in the Bible, but always turned 
comparison against himself. In this state of mind he 
thbi with that terrible book, the despairing death of the 
Aj^tate Francis Spra, whic^ he says^ was to his troubled 
sp^ ^ Wt rubbed into a fr^h wound *, and so ndnst 
hate heon in^ibably, such a picture of the sufferings of a 
soul in despair; and tliat sentence was frightfrd to him, 

Man knows the bi^nnlng of sin, but wto bounds the ifeuea 
ttereof 1” Ap.i that sbripture, which waA pursuing iris soul 
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all this year like one of the avenging fories^ fell contimially 
as an hot thunderbolt upon his conscience : For ye know 
how that afterwards, when he would have inherited the 
hlessirtg, he was rejected j for he fo4nd no place of repent- 
ance, though he sought it carefully with tears.** 

Now he is in the midst of his own Death- Valley, beset 
behind and before ; and if we compare the account of this 
Valley with Bunyan’s own experience, we shall see that the 
picture is simply the elements of his own inward sulferings 
combined and reorganized. “Thus Christian went on a 
great while, yet still the flames would he reaching towards 
him ; also he heard dolefiiJ voices and rushings to and fro, 
so that sometimes he thought he should be torn to pieces, or 
trodden down like mire in the streets. This frightful sight 
was seen, and these dreadful voices were heard by him % 
several miles together ; and coming to a place where he 
thought he heard a company of fiends coming forward to 
meet him, he stopt and began to muse what he had best bp 
do : sometimes he had a thought to go Iwick ; tlien again he 
thought he might be half-way through the valley ^ h# 
remembered also how he had van<iuished many a danger 
already j and that the danger of going hack might be much 
more than to go forward,” 

“ One tiling I would not let slip. I took notice that no^ 
poor Oliristian was so confounded, that he did not know his 
own voice ; and thus I perceived it ; just when he was 
over against the mouth of the burning pit, one of the wick^ 
ones got behind him, and stept up softly him, and whis^ 
peringly suggested many grievous blasphemies to him, which 
he verily thought had proceeded from his own mind ! Tbk 
put Cliristian more to it than any thing that he met with 
before, even to think that he should now blaspheme Maj 
tliat he loved so much before ; yet, if he could have helped 
it, he would not have done it. But he had not the dificretibn 
either to stop his ears, or to know from whence those blas^^ 
phemies come,” ^ \ / 

l^othing could he more vividly descriptive thnn 
pas^ge from the Pilgrim’s Brogreas^ of the state of' Bimya^s 
own mind, as from a point of calm' and clear observation, he 
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afterwards looked back upon it in lijg^ht from Heaven. His 
obstinate unbelief, his entanglement in the wrathful places 
of (Jod’^ word, his jealousy against all consolation, and hia 
holding, of the dagger to his heart, that he had sold Christ, 
these things in the Valley of the Shadow of Heath, wete as 
much the work of the unseen Devil, as the crowds of blas- 
phemous suggestions that were shoaled upon him, well-nig§k 
driving him distracted* And now you see his o^vn thought- 
ful, deliberate, vrell considered judgment in regard to that 
Stitie of mind. " He had not the discretion either to stop 
Bis ^ars, or to know whence those blasphemies came.” And 
who would have hadl Bimyan possessed a very strong 
mind j hut let any mitn be thus assaulted of the Devil, and 
^ if he win possess his soul in patience any better than 
Dunyan did i How tender was his conscience 1 How fear- 
ful of offending God! How pierced with anguish in the 
thought of such ingratitude to Christ ! And how fervid 
and powerful his imagination at work amidst eternal reali- 
ties t Ah 1 here were materials for Satan to work upon in 
order to persuade Banyan tlrnt he had sinned irrecoverably, 
in order to make him endorse against himself the bill of 
htasphem)^ and unbelief presented by his iniplacable, mOlig- 
haht, hellish adversary ! And he did endorse it, in all the 
atmety, tumbling, and agony of despair, he did ^dorse 
those bitter dreadful things against himself; but it was a 
fbtged bill ; it was known in Heaven’s Chancery ; the 
Saviour himself denied it. 

tTpoh a day when Banyan was bemoaning and abhorring 
himsfelf In this abyss of misery, there Came as it were a voice 
Befe'tifeaven, in a sweet pleasant wind, that like the Wings 
Wf augbls rushed past him, with this (Question, Didst thou 
am refuse to be justified by the blood of Christ 1” and 
heart, in spite of all the black clouds of guilt that 
mMighity had rolled atound his conscience, was 
honestly to answer, No. Then Mi with power 
^at Word of God upon him; that ye refhsb not Him that 
, Bnuyan, made a Strange Wswrs nJ*on 

my spirit t it brbught U^ht with it' knd conimianded a silence 
in mfy heart Of all those fiimultuona thoughts' that did beteu 
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use, like masterless hell-hounds, to roar and bellow and 
make a hideotos noise within me. 

Not Milton himself could have described this with more 
energy ; nay, you may apply the very language of the great 
Poet of Heaven, Hell, and Satan; for the thunder now, 
winged with red lightning and impetuous rage,’* had for a 
season spent his shafts, and ceased for a moment 

bdlow through the rost and boundless deep t’* 

Yea, says Bunyan, this was a kind of check for my prone- 
ness to desperation ; a kind of threatening of me, if I did 
not, notwithstanding my sins, and the heinousness of them, 
venture my salvation upon the Son of God. But this pro- 
vidence was so strange, so wonderful to Bunyan, that for 
twenty years he could not make a judgmen|; of it, would 
scarce dare give an opinion ; only one thing he knew, it 
commanded a great calm in his soul ; and another thing Im 
knew, namely, that he laid not the stress of his salvation 
upon this wonderful interposition, of which he kneW not 
what to say, but the Lord Jesm in the promUe^ - 

And here we see a remarkable trait in Bunyan’s character, 
and that is, that with all the strength of Ms feelings, and 
the glowing, restless power of his imagination, he was so 
entirely free horn fanaticism, so unwilling, except compelled, 
to refer his experience to any thing likp personal miraculous 
Interpositions. He was exceedingly cautious to rest upon 
nothing, to trust in nothing, but for which he had the war- 
rant of God’s word. This, as we have seen, was wh$t holy 
lir Gifford, as well as his own good sense, taught Min | h!ut 
there are few men who could have gone through Banyan’s 
experiaice, and not come out fanatics, — certainly none with- 
out the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

And we see here in a striking manner the distinction 
between fanaticism and true piety. Fanaticism interprets 
a^rdlng to its own vagaries, and not according to Qod’s 
word; fanaticism leaves the word, and rises into its omn 
wlM spirit* ?*a»aticism interprets God’s providenoea. as 
miracl^ for self 5 it says, God is working miracles for 1 
IM^ riie fovaured one o I h^ve a 8 {> 6 oial missiou 
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Go4, and all my enemies are God’s enenpiies. Then it pro* 
ceeds to say, I belong to the true church, and all that do not 
go with me are of God’s imcovenanted mercies, heathen, 
uncircumcised, fit j^nly, if I can get the power, for hre-and* 
faggot application. This indeed is the convulsive, Romish 
stage of fanaticism ; hut so it proceeds. Self and intolerance, 
pride and cruelty, are its constituent elements. But 
how different these characteristics of Bunyan ; as fearful, 
almost, of daring to appropriate any of God’s niiraculous 
interpositions in his own behalf, as he was of hiding himself 
6*om God undera false refuge. All Bunyan’s hallucinations, 
if you please to call them such, were against himself, and 
made him remarkably gentle and humble ; so here Satan 
overdid his own work ; but the hallucinations of fanaticism 
are all in behalf of sel^ and make the subject of them proud, 
self-nghteous, and intolerant. Bunyan’s conscience was as 
tender, as i^nsitive, as q^uick to the evil and pain of sin, ^as 
the apostle John’s; and Bunyan was writing bitter things 
against himself, when he was full of love, tenderness, and 
deference to others ; but fanaticism is always writing proud 
things concerning itself, and despising others. “ Two men 
weut up into the temple to pray ; the one a Pharisee, and 
theptlier a Publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
witlr himself ; God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
mm, ejttpriioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this Publi- 
cam I i^t twice in the week. I give tithes of all that I 
poss^” I belong to the true church. And the Publican 
standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes to 
heaven, hut smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful 
to One a sinner r 

Z Jmve said that these blasphemies and unbelief were 
Satan’s work, and not Bunyan’s ; and now let us see another 
mal^ia4 v^rhich Satan’s devilish ingenuity had to work upon 
in jl^yan’s oompofilthm, indeed in the very constitution nf 
aU our miuds* - Thciuis a morbid disposition in the mind, 
when Jn an state, or under great trials, to fasten 

\i 0 m. any nvil imagination, or conjecture, or suggestion 
vriiteh it, dreads greasy, and to clasp it, as it wem, and hold 
toXtf ia aaortof feverish state of the mind, which * 
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holds these phantasms, as a fever does m the body. In stioh 
a state, evil suggestions, though rejected, have a most hor- 
rible pertinacity in Cleaving to the mind ; and tho more the 
mind dreads them, and tries to avoid them, the more palp* 
able they become. They really seem like fiends pursuing 
the soul, shouting over tlie shoulder, hissing in the ear. 
And I say the more direct and intense efforts a man makes 
to reject and avoid them, the more palpable and fiend-like 
they become. 

This is in part our very constitution, in the memory as 
well as imagination ; for, let a man try to forget any dread* 
ful thing, of which he hates the remembrance, and the more 
ho tries to forget it, the more surely he remembers it, the 
more he bodies it forth, and every thrust he makes at it 
causes it to glare up anew, reveals some new horror in it. 
Doubtless, this peculiarity in our mental constitution is 
destined to play a most terrific part in the punishment of 
men’s sins in eternity j for there can be nothing so dreadful 
as the I’emembrance of sin, and nothing, which men will 
strive with more intense earnestness to hide from and forget, 
than the recollection of their sins ; and yet every effort they 
make at such forgetfulness only gives to such sins a mor^ 
terrible reality, and makes them blaze up in a more lurid 
light to the conscience. Oh, if they could but be foigbtten t 
But the more intense is the eamestne^ of this "wish, the 
more impossible becomes the forgetfulness, the more terribly 
the dTeaded evil stands out. There are cases even in this 
life, in which men would give ten tliousand worlds if they 
poosessed them, could they only forget ; hut how much more 
in eternity ! The man that has committed a secret midnight 
murder, how often, think you, though perhaps not a Mman 
being suspects it, would he give the riches of the material 
universe, if lie had them at command, could he but forget 
thiat one moment ’8 crime I But it is linlmd to his very 
cons^tutiou, and every time he trie® to out the chain, he 
does hut rattle and rouse the crriine out of its grave into si' 
new existence. Bid my hearers ever see Allstoh’s pi^^ture of 
the bloody hand? It is a, revelatbn of the pov^^r of sin 
through the combined agency of imagination, m^ory, and 
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oorwmieaee— ^in unrepented in tli© conscience, unpardoned in 
the soul. 

Now all this Satan knew £ar better than Bunyan. Wfis 
not the lost archangel’s own soul always and obstinately 
dwelling upon his own sins ? Could he but forget his fall, 
his once blessed state, his holiness, his happiness, it would 
be almost heav^en to him I But no 1 he might Hy 
heaven, and fly to the utmost limits of an external hell ; 
but he could not fly from himself. 

** Me miserable t Which iray shaU 1 hy 
InSnitc wrath, ahd infinite despipiir ? 

Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threateninsr to devour me opens wide 
To which the bell I suffer seems a heaven.” 

This is poetry, of the highest, sublimest kind ; but it is 
not fiction ; it is not deeper poetry than it is truth, terrific 
truth ! It would seem as if Satan disgorged upon Banyan 
the hell of his own soul more fully than ever he did upon 
any other mortal. Certainly, he made use of this morbid 
self-'r^roaching disposition of Bunyan’s mind to the utmost. 
He plied him, vexed him, overwhelmed him with devilish 
suggefitions, well knowing that Bunyan would start from 
them mii an adder stung him, and yet that they would 
possess a sort of fascinating, icy, paralyzing power, like that 
whibh dwells in the. eye of a rattlesnake. Now, if Bunyan 
could but have had his attention turned away from the eye 
of the temptations, from the face of the Tempter, from the 
pmnt of almost morbid lunacy, as it were, the Horrid charm 
would be broken. If at this time Banyan’s mind tjotdd 
.^Iiate been strongly arrested and filled by a presentation of 
Oliidst ^crucified, Satan would have found hhnself ijUite 
imnn|doed, and all his temptations unnerved ; but he sue* 
cesiM in getting the morbid attention oi Bunyan. on 
hlmheli^ his own detestableness and diabolical malignity 
and biaaphefiiy, and then he could fasten his Serpent’s frngs 
in him, and nothing but Christ by his word and gpfcit ever 
did or could deliver him* ■ f „ 

In mgard to these temptations, Bunyan waa^ 

Just like a shared chi% tlmt tbinks it Sees a ghost, or like a 
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timid persoB in a wocwi by t'vrtligkt, that sees in the' stump 
of a tree a man couched and lying in wait, and in«t^ of 
daring to go boldly up to it, to see what it is, stands shiver- 
ing and almost d^ with terror. Who has not realized this 
in his own experience, timid or brave? And just so, 
Bunyan did not dure to go up to, and examine and look in 
the face, the shocking hksphemieB, accusations, and wrath- 
ful passages, that Satan would be ever thrusting into his 
soul ; but went cowering and shivering, and bowed down as 
a man in chains under the weight of them. There was a 
time when all that Satan said to him he seemed morbidly 
inclined to take upon trust ; and if it were a fiery passage 
of God’s word, so much the worse ; for instead of coming 
up to it as a cliild of God to see what it was, and whether it 
were really against him, he fled from it at once, as from the 
flery, flaming sword in the gate to Eden. And nothing can 
be more curious, more graphic, more affecting in its interest, 
more childlike in its simplicity, than the manner in whfoh 
Bunyan describes the commencement and progress of his 
recovery out of this state of condemnation and terror ; how 
timidly and cautiously, and as it were by stealth, he began 
to look these dreadful passages in the face, when they had 
ceased pursuing liim \ standing at first afar off, and garing 
at them, and then, as a child, that cannot get rid of its foaxs, 
slowly drawing near, and at length daring to touch them, 
and to walk around them, and to see their true position and 
meaning, but always conscious of their awful power. * 

If ever there was a man who knew to the full the meamng 
of that passage. The fiery dwrta of the Wicked One; and of 
that. The word of God is sharper than any two^dged sword, 
piercing men to the dividing amnder of eouL mid epirU; it 
was John Bunyan. You cannot possibly tell, except you 
read it for yourself, the conflicts that his s<^ sustained 
between opposing passages of scripture, wielded on the one 
side by the Spirit of God, and bn the other by his soul’s 
malignant adversary t the blessed Spirit holding out some 
sweet, gracious, comprehensive promise, and thm Satan 
flashing between it ahd . Banyan’s toul the gleaming sword 
of a threat tb keep him from it ; and so, as 1 hawe said, the 
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swords of jyiichael and of Satan are thus crossing and flash- 
ing continually in this protracted and fearful conflict. 

There were two passages especially, that thus niet and 
struggled for the mastery; and the one was that sweet 
promise, “ My grace is sufficient for thee and the other 
that most tremendous passage in regard to Esau selling his 
birthright, and after finding no place of repentance. “ ' 

says Bunyan, the combats and conflicts that I did meet 
wdth 1 As I strove to bold by this word of promise, that of 
Esau would fly in my face like lightning. So my soul did 
hang as in a pair of scales, sometimes up, and sometimes 
down ; now in peace, and now again in terror. And I 
remember one day, as I was in divers frames of spirit, and 
considering that the frames were according to the nature of 
several scriptures that came in upon my mind, if this of 
grace, then I was quiet ; but if that of Esau, then torinented. 
Lord, thought I, if both these scriptures should meet in my 
heart at once, I wonder which of them would get the bettei 
of me. So methought I had a longing mind that they might 
come both together upon me ; yea, I desired of God they 
might. Well, about two or three days after, so they did 
indeed,; they bolted both upon me at a time, and did work 
and struggle strongly in me for a while ; at last th^t abput 
Esau’s birthright began to wax weak, and withdraw, and 
vanish, and this about the sufficiency of grace prevailed with 
power and joy. And as I was in a muse about this thing, 
that scripture came in upon me, rejoiceth 
memf. This was a wonderment to me, yet truly I am apt 
to think it was of God, for the word of the law and unrath 
must give place to the word of life and grace ; because 
thbttgh thb word of condemnation be glorious, yet tl>a word 
of Hfe and salvation doth far exceed in glory. Also, that 
Mdses fed Elias must both vanish, and leave Christ and his 
saints alone.*’ 

Nbw we feay call this a conceit, if we please, but to some 
minds this use of scripture is inimitably sweet and beautifuh 
Kor can there be any thing more beau^ul than, to see ttiis 
soldier of T'esus Christ escaped from the -perils of the con- 
flict^ i^ttiiag dofm to trace, iritt so calm fed skilful a hand, 
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and a heart so believing, joj^ous, and grateful, the avolntions 
and currents oflhe battle, the movements of his great Com- 
mander on the one side, andof his fierce Adversary on the other. 
The consideration of Bunyan’s temptations reveals to us 
three great secrets ; the secret of his deep experimenjtal 
knowledge of the power of God’s word ; the secret of his 
great skill and power in preaching ; and the secret of hie 
pure, idiomatic, energetic, English style. Every step he 
took in the word of God was experimental. The Bible was 
his hook of all learning ; for years he studied it as for his 
life. Ko bewildered mariner, in a crazy bark on an unknown 
sea, amidst sunken reefe and dangerous shallows, ever pond- 
ered his chart with half the earnestness. It was as if life or 
death depended on every time he opened it, and every line 
he read. The scriptures were wonderful tilings unto him ; 
he saw that the truth and verity of them were the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven 5 those that the scriptures favour, 
they must inherit bliss; but those that they oppose, and 
condemn must perish for evermore. ^^One sentence of the 
scripture did more afflict and terrify my mind, I mean those 
B<Mitences that stood against me, as sometimes 1 thought they 
every one of them did^ than an army of forty thousand men. 
that might come against me. Wo be to him, against whom 
he scriptures bend themselves. This made me, with careful 
heart and watchful eye, with great fearfuiness, to turn pyer 
every leaf, and with much diligence mixed with tremhling^. 
to consider every sentence, together with its natural force and 
’latitude. Now would he leap into the bosom of that promiso* 
that yet ho feared did shut its heart against him. Now also 
I would labour to take the word as God hath laid it down, 
without restraining the natural force of one syllable thereof. 
Oh ! what did I now see in that blessed s^th of John I 
‘ And him that cbmeth unto me I will in nowise cast out,’ 
Oh many a pull hath my heart had with Satan for that 
blessed sixth of John I A word, a word, to lean a weary 
soul upon, that it might not sink for ever ! It was that I 
himted for ] Yea, 0^ when I have been making for the 
promise, I have seen as if the'Lord would refiise my spid 
for ever. I was often as if I had run upon th| pikei^ and as 
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if the Lord hiwi thrust at me, to keep me from him as with 
a flamingo sword !’* 

Here we have the secret of Banyan’s experimeutal know*, 
ledge of the word of God ; and this, coupled with the remem- 
brance of the tenor of holy Mr Gifford’s instructions to ttffce 
nothing upon trust, but to labour to be set down by tW 
Spirit of God in the word of God, and how faithfully Banyan 
made this his practice, shews ns how he came to be so rooted 
and grounded in divine truth, so consummate a master in it, 
in its living beauty and harmony. He was led from truth 
to truth by the Divine Spirit ; every part of the gospel was 
thus revealed unto him ; he could not express what he saw 
and felt of its glory, of the steadiness of Jesus Christ the Rock 
of man’s salvation, and of the power, sweetness, light, and 
fitnes^; of his word. It was as a fire and a hammer in hivS 
own soul, burning and beating. It was food and nourishment 
to his spiritual life, and a clothing of majesty and glory to 
his intellect. There never was a being more perfectly and 
entirely created out of the scriptures. 

And here too^ in his intense study of the Bible, you hare 
the secret of the purity of his English style. How is it 
possible, it inight have been asked, that this illiterate man, 
fatniliar with none of the acknowledgetl models of his native 
tongue, can have acquired a style which its most skilful and 
eloquent masters might envy, for its artless simplicity, purity, 
and strength I It was because his soul was baptized by the 
Spirit 6f God in its native idioms ; because he friimiliar 
as no other man of his age was, with the model, the very 
be^t model of the English tongue in existence, out common 
English Bible ! Yes ! that very Bible, which some modern 
ii^del reformcTfl would exclude from our schools, and ftdte ^ 
itshicSsed place of influence over the hearts and minds of 
oi|r children I The fervour of the poet’s soul, acting through 
tl^ medlutn of such a language as he learned from our com- 
mon of the scriptures, has produced some of Ihe 

most admirable specimens in existence of the manly potver 
and flimilior beauty of the English tongue. There are 
passages eten In the Grace' Abounding, which Ibr fervidne^' ^ 
and power 0 # gspte^ion might be placed side by side wl® 
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any thing in tlie most admired authors, and not suffer in the^ 
comparison. Bunyan is not less to he praised than Shafer 
speare himself fb|: parity of his language, and the natural 
simplicity of his style* It cornea even nearer indeed, to the 
common diction of good conversation. Its idioms are 
genuine English, in their most original state, unmingled 
with any external ornament, and of a beauty unborrowed 
from any foreign shades of expression. 

Thai too, Banyan's imagination, lus judgment, his taste, 
every faculty of his mind was developed, disciplined, and 
enriched at the same great fountain of the Scriptures. The 
poetry of the Bible was the source of his poetical power. His 
heart was not only made new by the Spirit of the Bible, but 
his whole intellectual being was penetrated and transfigured 
by its influence. Ho brought the spirit and power gathered 
from so long and exclusive a communion with the prophets 
aSd apostles to the composition of every page of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. To the habit of mind thus induced, and tha 
workings of an imagination ‘thus disciplined, may be traced 
the simplicity of all his imagery, and the great power his 
personifications. The spirit of his work is Hebrew; we, 
may trace the mingled influence both of Pavid and Isaiah 
in the character of his genius ; and as to the Images in the 
sacred poets, he is lavish in the iise of tliem, in the most 
natural and unconscious manner possible : his mind was 
imhuid with them. He is indeed the only poet, whoi^e, 
genius, was nourished entirely by the Bible. He felt audf 
thought in scripture imagery, 

Kow here are great lessons for all our minds. We say tp 
every young man, whose intellectual as well as moral limits 
are now formed, Po you wijdi to gain a mastery over your 
native language in its earliest, purest, freshest idioms, and 
to copaiuand a style, in which you may speak with power 
to the very hearts of the people 1 Study your Bible, your 
feiglish Bible ; . study it with your feelings, your heart, an(^. 
let its beautiful forms of expression entwine themselves 
around your sensibilities, your very ^habits of thinking, ud 
more to be separated from them, tlian sensibility and thoiight 
itself can be separated from youir , eadstence. We jstahd in 
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u^iftjcement the blessed power of transfiguration which the 
fiible possesses for the human intellect. And yet we are not 
aihajsed, for the Bible is the eijf ' and the words of 
the Bible are the words of SHp will give him- 

self up to them, wfio will feed upon, illiein, ahd love them, 
and dwell amidst them, shall and his soul 

transfigured with glory and Bo you^ 

ask for experience ? Bo you ddisire lii^ ¥ BCeai' our Saviour : 

" The words that I speak unto you, they aye 8|»irit and they 
^re life !” But beware you let no mediator come between 

S ypur soul and its immediate, electric contact with those 
ively oracles. Beware you let no church with its self- 
assumed authority of interpretation, hang up its darkening 
veil between your soul and the open face of God in the 
scriptures. Come to them for yourself. Say to yourself, 
This is my possession, and no church, and no priest, and no 
.,power in the universe shall wrest it from me. This is my 
Go^ and my Saviour speaking to me ; and he shall speak 
to me, though the whole church Were against me, or though 
I were the only Christian in the world, Tea,” saith our 
Saviour, " if ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall aslv wbat ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” We 
sky, 'But your soul beneath the fire of Gbd’a word^ and not be- 
neaGi the winking tapers of the fathers, or the, councils, or the 
traditions in the churches I And just so, if we could get the 
Bonian Catholics within the sound of our voice in God^s 
wetnary, we would say to every Roman Oatholio, How can 
you be wBling, as a man and a Christian, to let any priest, 
or pope, or cbarch, or daring council, or saint on earth, or 
^|uht in heaven, bsike ftom your soul your immediate wr 
communion with your God 1 Come to him yomSp, 
live upon his words yourself, and all the snattemas of 
all me popes, councils, priests, and churches in the world, 
s|iirillj^o|iiy strengthen and deepen in your soul the elements 
of blessednes^. 

to Christian we would say, IVBhd tjie exmple 
of Bi;iny^ i^d hia wise JBvangdiet, holy Mr G^tfprd,” and 
i^hen you study ibp Scjipturefi^ study Ih^ as for your 1^, 
tak^ fest hold upon them, hind them upon your on* 
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grave them in your affectioiiys, seek to be set down in them 
by the Spirit seek their experimental knowledge, 

the living, of their power. Let the Spirit 

of God lead truth. So, and in no other 

way, you can bo'jbOTOiful as a Christian. Yea, this was the 
experience of and Bunyan, and of allimen 

mighty in tho is the experience that we 

need, in this age into which vre are thrown, in order 
to save the ohiixm and the world from destruction. This is 
the experience that must constitute a new era of power in 
the church, if we would meet the crisis that has come upon 
us, in the resttrrecti<^n of old exploded errors under new 
forms. We must not let Christ be displaced by the church. 
We must enter, as Zuingle said, into God’s thoughts in his 
own word ; and w’e must dwell there, as in a tower of in- 
vincible strength and glory ! Hear an old, noble, martyred 
saint, now in glory. " I had rather follow the shadow of 
Christ,” said the blessed reformer and martyr, Bishop Hoopbr, 
" than the hod^ of all the general councils or doctors sincfe 
the death of Christ. It is mine opinion unto all the world, 
that the Scriptures solely, and the apostles’ church, is to be 
followed, and no man’s authority, be he Augustine, Tertul- 
lian, or even cherubim or seraphim !” 

And to every imconverted person we would say. See how 
Bunyan entered the strait and narfow way, &nd rose to 
Heaven, He followed the word of God. Take you the Wid 
of God. Take that one sentence, Flee from tlie wrath to 
come ; and let it point you to that other sentence, Believe ini 
the Lord Jesus Christ. And if the world, seeing you so 
out, ridicule you, shut your ears, like Christian, and tm 
forward, and stay not, till the Wicket Gate opens before you, 
and you enter, and become a blessed Pilgrim from the City 
of Destruction to the City of Immanuel, 

Here now is the secret of Bunyan’s power in preaching. 
He became a prefwher through his power in God’s wOrd. 
That Word, so kindled in his soul by the Spirit of God, Could 
not bo repressed ; it Would blaze out 5 it was os a fire in his 
bdnes, if he restrained it, and it xdust burn. tTncon^iously 
to others first marked Its po in him, and markM 
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him. as aa instnuneat of <Jod, for the instruction of his people 
an^ the eon version of men. Bunyan was pressed, on, hut 
never put himself forward. The gifts and graces of God in 
him shone so brightly, that men would have him for their 
minister. He was exceedingly retiring, humble, trembling, 
mlMistrustful, and began to speak only to a few, in few 
words, in little meetings. But It wi^ soon seen and felt th|| 
the Spirit and the word of God were epeaking in him. And 
even , before he became the ordained pastor of a people^ he 
had that seal of Gk>d^s ambassadors, which is better than ail 
the consecrating oil of the Vatican, better than the hands of 
all the Biidiops, better than all apostolical successions traced 
down through idolaters and adulterers in the House of God ; 
he had the seal of the Spirit of God upon his preaching, 
bringing men to Christ. He could say, if he chose, “ The 
)»eal of mine apostleship are ve in the Loed ! Though I be 
not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am unto you.” 
These things were, as well they might be, an argument untp 
Banyan, that God had called him to, and stood by him in 
thia work. Wherefore, says he, though of myself of all the 
isaints the most unwortliy, yet I, but witii great fear and 
trembling at the sight of my own weakness, did set upon 
the Work, and did, according to my gift, and the proportion 
of my feith, preach that blessed gospel that God has shewed 
me in the “holy wor<f of truth ; which, when the country 
understood, they came in to hear the word by hundreds, and 
thatJrom all parts, though upou divers and sundry accounts. 

Banyan was cailed to his *mimstry, and led into it, by 
^od’s word, though most unfortunately not in the regular 
of the apostolical succ^sion. He enumerates the pas- 
Uages which ran in his mind, and encouraged and strength- 
mrnd him ; and they are very striking, and all-suHicient for 
Bis justification. The first of them is that of Acta, viii 4, 

3BM®efore they that were scattered abroad^ went every where 
pdreaidiing word ” Banyan knew there was no aposto** 
lical sucoesidon there. Another passage was that in I Peter, 
10, Aa every man hath neeeived the gi% even so minis- 
ter the same one to another) as good stewards of the manifold 
gamee of God*” Banyan teew that b«dng addressed to the 
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strangers scattered throughout Pontus* Galatia, 

Asia, and Bithynia, there was no apostolical succession thgpa* 
He also knew that in the case of the household of Sfcephanus^ 
who had addicted tliemselves to the ministry of the saints, 
tliere was lio apostolical succession. And these passages all 
were as so many certificates to him from Jesus Christ, that 
he, being called by the Holy Ghost, might preach the gos- 
pel. And so he did preach It, and many and blessed were 
the seals of his faithful stewardship. He knew what the 
office of the ministry was. He had often read Paul’s cata*- 
logue of ite qualifications, and they suited the frame of his 
own intrepid spirit. In all things approving ourselves aS 
the ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, Lt 
necessities, in distresseb, in stripes, in imprisonments, in 
tumults, in labo\irp, in watcliings, in fastings ; by pureness, 
by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy 
Ghost, by love ixnfrigned, by the word of truth, by tha 
power of God, by the armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil 
report and good report : as deceivers, and yet true ; as nn* 
kno^m, and yet well known ; as dying, and behold we live ; 
as chastened, and not killed ; as sorrowful, yot always 
joicing ; as poor, yet making many rich ; as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things,” 2 Cor. vi. 4-10. There is no 
apostolical succession here, nor prelaticd nor episcopal con^ 
secration ; but a succession of advOTsitiea ; a consecrationito 
the sacred fires of self-denial and of suffering for ChristNi 
sake. Assuredly John Bunyan was as true, and regular, and 
heaven-commissioned a minister of Jesus Christ, as any 
bishop in la^vn sleeves, under whose jurisdiction he was for- 
bidden to preach, and was thrust into prison. 

Bunyan’s life and discipline, undOT the leadings of Divine 
Providence, were very much like those of some of the early 
Eeformers of England. In his character and his preaching 
he resemblodnot a little the honesty and vigour, the straight 
forwardness and humour of Bishop Latimer. He had Idmr 
dred qualifies also with those of ; and the perusal aC 

Luther^s Oommentary on Galatians, we doubt not^ eamrM 
a igreat infinence nn the character of Bimyan’a pita«iyii3§t 
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Keverthdess, the little that Bunyan received from others 
be(|iine his own, as much as if it had originated wildi him* 
self ; being a process as natural and unconscious in his in^^ 
tell^tual and moi^l being, as that in which the dews and 
light from heaven, falling on the plants, are worked into the 
nature of the fruits and foliage. 

' BunyaU always preached what he saw and felt, and 
the character of his preaching varied with the aspect which 
divine truth, in the colouring of his personal hopes and 
frars, wore to his own soul. He enumerates three chief 
enclosures in the pastures of divine truth, in which he was 
detained by his own experience ; for he dared not break 
toough that hedge, and take things at second hand, as he 
might find them. He says, that he never endeavoured, nor 
difrst make use of, other men’s lives or tracings, though, he 
adds, I do not condemn all that do ; for I verily thought, 
and found by experience, that what was taught me by the 
word and Spirit of Christ could be spoken, maintained, and 
stood to by tlie soundest and best established conscience. He 
could, in a gn^at measure, say with the apostle, “ I certify 
you^ brethren, that the gospel which was preached of me is 
not after man ; for I neither received it of man, neither was 
I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

* lU tJie hrjst years of his preaching, Bunyan had hot ad- 
vanced to that richness and blissfulness of religious estpe- 
rience, in the possession and command of which he wrote 
tiie Pilgrim^s Piujgress, As a preacher, he was at first as 
a than flying from hell, and warning others to fiee also, but 
f^t having reached the gates of heaven. He was as his ovm 
pilgrim, iremblii^g beneath the overhanging rocks of Shtfdi 
StUhned by the crashing peals of thunder, and wditngh 
blinded by the lightning. He was passing through the Va}* 
bjK of the Shadow of Heath, and knowing Hie terrors Uf the 
he persuaded men, pouring out upon tliem, as in u 
me0m of fire/ the intensity of his own convictions. Emr 
m preached in the midst of such soul-torturing experience 
stay be gathered ‘ from his own language This part of 
wOrk,” sa^s he^ ^ I fulfilled with great sense ; for the 
of the kw, and guilt my transgressloiis, lay heavy 
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upon my conscience* I preached tvdiat I felt, whM anmt* 
ingly I did feel, even that nnder which my poor soul did 
groan and tremble to astonishment* Indeed, I have been as 
one sent to them from the dead* I went myself in chains 

TO PJIBACH TO THEM IN CHAINS ; AND CAERIED THAT FIRE 
IN MY OWN CONSCIENCE THAT I PERSUADEO THEM TO BE 

aware of* I can truly say, that when I have been to 
preach, I have gone full of guilt and terror to the pulpit 
door j and then it hath been taken off, and I have been at 
liberty in my mind until I have done my work ; and then 
immediately, even before I could get down the pulpit stairs, 
I have been as bad as I was before* Yet God carried me 
on ; but surely with a strong band, for neither guilt nor 
hell could take me off my work.” So Bunyau preached, 
and preaching so, it is no wonder that he made an impres- 
sion both on men and devils. He describes with great nature 
and truth his various frames in preacliing ; lometimes with 
Such enlargement of soul, that he could speak as in a very 
flame of Are ; and tlien again so straitened in his utterance 
before the people, as if his head had been in a bag all the 
time of his exercise. The truth is, the heart of the preacher 
is more apt to be in the bag than his head is j and when his 
heart is there, then generally, as to effect, his head is tliere 
also* This experience of the bag, we are sorry to say, is 
rather more common than that of the graphic , enlargement 
of soul, !\^vhich the love of Clirist ought always to give us, v. r 
Thus Bunyan ^rent on preaching, travelling through tho^ 
special encfosurea in the word of God Of which 1m speaks^ 
about the. space of five years or more, when, says he, I wan 
caught in my then present practice, and east into prison, 
where I have lain above as long again to confirm the truth 
by of sufiering, as lw^as before in testifying of it 
according to the Scriptures, in a way of preaching.” Kor 
is it to he supposed that during all this time Bunyan wat 
free from the temptations of Satan in his ministry ; nay^, he 
had them abundantly, but somewhat changed from inWrd 
to external ; for when Satan perceived that his thustOmpbi 
ing and assaidting me would not answer his design*— to wilj 
to ovorth^ov^ mmisfry, and make it ineffovtuai as tp the 
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ends thereof — then he tried another way, which was to stir 
np Hie minds of the ignorant and malicious to load me with 
Blenders mid reproaches: now therefore I may say, that 
what the devil ^uld devise, and his instruments invent, 
was whirled up and down the country against me, think- 
ing, as I said, that by that means they should make my 
ministry to be abandoned. It h^an therefore to be 
moured up and down among the people that I was a witch, 
a Jesuit, a highwayman, a whoremonger, and the like. To 
idi which I shall only say, Glod knows that I am innocent. 
I have a good con^ience ; and whereas they speak evil of 
me aifl an evil-doer, they shall be ashamed that falsely accuse 
iny good conversation in Ciirist So then, what shall I say 
to those who have thus bespattered me ? Shall 1 threaten 
them ) Shall I chide them ? Shall 1 flatter them ? Shall 
f entreat them to hold their tongues ? No, not I. Were it 
not that the8<f*thing3 make those ripe for damnation who 
are the authors and abettors, I would say unto tliem, Report 
It, because it will increase my glory. Therefore, I bind 
these lies and slanders to me as an ornament ; H belongs to 
my Ohristian profession to be thus vilified; slandered, ro- 
j^roachtd, and reviled ; and since all this is nothing eit-ie, 
ail i^y Qbd and conscience do bear me witness, I rejoice in 
reproaches for Ohrist’s saW’ 

' \ Now, as Satan endeavoured by r^roaches and slanders 
to* make me vile among my countrymen, tirat if possible 
my preaching might be made of no more dfoct, so Hiere 
^as added hereto a long and tedious imprisonment, that 
I might be frightened firpm the service of Christ, 
apd[ the world terrified, and made afoaid to heat me preaidi. 
Wivhich r shall, in the next place, give you a brief 

'^dwj in thismtterof Bunyan's imprisonment, 
debt ^ as &itan had a share in h, he did, as vm 

pay,' dVersh the mark he was a dear HiusimHion of that 
shying Shakspeire's Oonceiming 
" *ViifaUlngamlStton*w^^ 

DohbH^ this ehemy of Souls, and thk adversak^ Bim- 
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yaw, bemuse of the great good he wa$ doing in his jpreaoh* 
ing, suj^posed he had aceomplished a great wort wt«»» 
through the tyranny of the Church Establishment, he had 
swoce^ded in silencing the preacher ; and when he got him 
into prison, he thought within himself, There is an end of 
that man’s usefulness ; no more souls shall rise to glory 
through him. But what a signal mistake I Perhaps the 
greatest mistake but one or two that Satan ever committed ! 
If this man, John Banyan, had been permitted still to go 
at large and preach, the world, doubtless, would never have 
been blessed with the Pilgrim’s Progress. But God perr 
mitted the wrath of Bunyan’s adversaries to i^ut him up 
in prison just at that point, where the inward temptations 
of Gie devil, and the dkcipline of God’s Spirit, and Bunyon^s 
varied acquaintance with men, and knowledge of his own 
hearty and experience in the business of preaching, and ex- 
perimental knowledge of the goq)el, and of the power, bless- 
edness, and htness of God’s word, had just fitted him for the 
composition of precisely such a work* I say, just at the 
point when God had' htted his chosen instrument for..ih& 
work, he permitted the mali^ of hb infernal enemy, ahS 
the wrath of his eaHhly adversaries, to put him in qujtet 
eell, whfre he Avould have heavenly retirement to mediate 
upon it, and uninterrupted leisure to accomplish it. Wall 
thore ever a more perfect and delightful illustration of that 
promise, Surely thou wilt cause the wrath of to 
praise thee, and the remainder of wrath thou wilt rosjh|tln 
4>nd now as to these satmilc temptationa:-^HavinS^ 
lowed Bunyan to prison, we must perforce leave hon thfto 
tiU such time as we can, God willing, dwell more partbu- 
Icprly on the manner in which he was brought there, an4 the 
way in which the light and loveliness of the creations of hie 
Pl]g4m arose like the sun in ius soul out of that impiboaed 
daa^kow. But words as to these saianic temptatiane. 
It is a deeply Interesting and importimt subject; 
which we would much mther devote a whole lectmu, 
do not suppose that e»y man who^ of the testimony 

of the Spriptuxee, is a disbeliever in the existence of the 
devil land hift will be brought to beliete on the ttotl- 
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mony of Bunyim ; and yet, in the providence of God there 
might be tmch a thing j at any rate, the strong and simple 
escp^ence and testimony of Bunyan might lead shch a man 
to mview with mom candour and less doubt the scripture 
l^gument^nd evidence. And we say, that the inurlQr 
penence of Bunyan cannot philosophically be account^ for 
m any other principles than those laid down in the Scri|^, 
turn, nor in any other way so rationally, so probably, so 
truly, as Bunyan himself under the light of the Scriptures 
has taken to illustrate it. Refer it to satanic agency, and 
aU is plain, consistent, and fall of the deepest, most solemn 
interest Reject that agency, and ail is unaccountable, ab- 
oard, prodigious ; unless, indeed, you make Bunyan a down- 
right madman — a lunatic ; which conclusion, in regard to 
a man whose whole life, from the time when that madnj^a 
eOmmeitced, was one bright career of goodness, and whp in 
he midst of it wrote the most sensible, excellent, and delight-* 
fril book in the language, would be the most absurd of all eon- 
elusions. Indeed, there was more “ method in his madness^* 
than there is in most other men^s sanity. But his own de- 
liberate conclusions concerning the workings of his mind, 
and the iniluenoes brought to bear upon him, fbrmed fifteen 
yeaiis or more after his own personal passage through the 
'^^dlley of the Shadow of Peath ; formed in the midst of 
light from heaven, fbrmed with the most carefbl adherence 
ip the and principles of the Scriptures, formed u^th 
the hdp ief much observance of the conflicts of others, and 
horned: by a mind not at all inclined to fimaticism, but re- 
matkably liberal, tolerant, free from extremes, iand ^^utkms 
in aswting a supernatural interposition, as in some remin^k^ 
mm we have seen he was; Isay, the concluslona of 
mind, after such a period of th<mghtful, prayerM 
eaamdhatkm, aire invaluable, and to be relied upon. ^ 

9Stey even fr»nn an important addition to our external’ 
testtemy ibr $he truth of the Scriptures, and the manner 
of their luterpretetioa; How often^o we have to rtJSOrt to 
existing to explain texts of Scripture otherwise 

inexpll^blet, and wbidb to the infidel vul^rn-^o men of 
the kin of Yoltaife and lom Faine^-fierre for ignorant and 



senseless ridienlet For example, to take one 
simplest instanoes : if a man meet with the passage, 4m 
become like a bottle in the raoke,**or the passage abont 
putting new wine into old bottles^ he must go to an ext^al 
xeality to determine its meaning ; and if he doeotiot know 
(as most infidel writers have not known enough even iztfout 
the Scriptures to know) that bottles were made out of goat* 
skins, he may, perlmps, like Voltaire or Tom Paine, exer- 
cise his vnt upon these passages. But if he be a believer, 
and come for the first time upon such an illustration, he 
will say, How delightful is this I I bless God for this ! 
Now I know the meaning of a passage of which before I 
was ignorant. And just so, if what is said in the Scriptures 
in many passages about the temptations of the devil, were 
perfectly inexplicable to on© who had never met with those 
temptations, and he should for the first time meet the tale 
of Banyan’s trials, he would say, when he sees such ex- 
perience, Now I know how to interpret those Scripture j 
now I see the meaning of things which I did not see. before t 
now I know the meaning of those ftery darts of the Wicked 
One. Poor Bunyan 1-— his sufiering was, as it were, vied* 
rious ; he was tried, that I might be instructed, 

Suffer me to illustrate this matter still further, for it is 
important. Among the difficulties brought hgainst ^ihe 
Scriptures, it had, at one time, often been alleged as an dbt' 
jection to the historical accuracy of the New Testament- 
that it gave the title of Proconsul to the Governor 
(Acts^ xiUi 7), when, in strict propriety, he could only hatoi 
been styled I^tor of the Province. So strongly did Hitia 
apparent inaccura<^ weigh with Beaa, observes Mr B^»son^ 
that he absolutely attempted to remove it by translation ; 
and our own translators have used the term Deputy, instead 
of the correct title of Pmconsul. Now, it ia.a foot, that a 
medal has since then been discovered^ on which the very 
same title la aarigned^ about the same period, to the gover* 
nor of the same province, and so that difficulty vanishes ' fol 
even But, as Benaon well remaricS in his Scripture 
cmlties,” it does not vanish without iMvixigstrmiger evide^ 
for the truth. Now, m to these difficulties about satimio 
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ea 

teiwptations, the devij, mid his agency with the miml, 
n man may sttiy, it is inexplicable, incredible, not to be taken 
as strict history, but something figurative, a mythos^ But 
suppose, in a xealljr candid and inquiring frame of mind^ thu* 
inexperimeed man lights upon the personal hi^ory of 
Luther, ojr upon this thrilling story of Bunyan’s temptations, 
Bk hundred years afterwards, is it not just as if he had 
a medal, struck in the same sacred treasury where the 
words of Scripture were engraven, with the very image of 
the devil on one side, and the inscription Si.TAN];o 
above it ? An4 now ought not the difficulty to vanish for 
ever I And are not discoveries like these of incalculable im- 
portance to the believer in the evil hour of temptation 
Yea, it is like Christian himself hearing a liuman voice be^ 
fore him in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, wher^ it 
seemed as if no living creature ever could pass safely. 

KoWf on this point there is a wonderful dbincidenoe be** 
tween the experience of men recorded in the word of 0-od| 
and those out of it ; and these two things illustrate each 
other. Take Job, for example^ If a man say, this expor 
rience of Bunyan is all a delusion, it is meily his own 
ginatiou tormenting him, there never was or could be such 
a reality. We say, beware ; this experience of Bunyan has 
its original in the word of God itself; it is countavsignn<l» 
as it were, in Job’s own history. Or if a man say, this ex- 
perience of Job is figtirative ; no man ever expenenced snob 
dealings in reality ; we say, so far from this, other men hf/m 
exp^iene&d such, discipline ; H is countmrsigned, aa it wepSi 
and illustrated, In the experience of n modern Christian. It 
k that in the account of Job, the steps are mark^, % 
idle Mvme hand ; but in the account of Banyan, the 
akpt m just as oleax, with that single exertion. They are 
aisaost as clear as if it. had been said, as in the case of Job, 
53 ws|! 0 #as a inin in the land of England whom Qod;,^ould 
take andipwfare for the greatest umfidness<rfiiBthen^U 
Aid Sataia said» let me’take Banyan, and. 1 will tsiapt bi^ 
fn^tn.bis intfgjdty,; and pake Mm curse God, p»d dmy bia 
vely jb^gt Ai^ God said, lAt Satau try bla uttermost 
upon ilhis man, and the aMW,diaciidiue sW ipljr prepare 
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him for greater ttsefalnesa atid glory. So Satan Weni forth, 
and by the space of two years filled the soni of Bnnydn 
with distresses and temptations, and the fiery darts of the 
Wicked One. Is not this the very truth of the matter ? Yon 
may say, that ^vith Job, Satan’s temptations were* all easteo:’* 
nal, while with Bunyan they were mostly inward. Yes, 
but let it be remembered that Job had a bosom companion^ 
a treacherous, unbelieving, discontented wife, who would, in 
the place of the devil, do all the whisperings, and thej>la6- 
phemous suggestions that were needed. Yea, while J<S was 
passing through the valley of temptation, this woman was as 
a’fiend at his ear, Curse God and die,” to make it as the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death ! Bunyan, on the other hand, 
had a godly wife, who would do no part of the work of the 
terupter, but would shield her husband, and help him on to 
God. As to n^ny matters the cases are wonderfully similar^ 
especially if 1* Bunyan’s imprisonment likewise you trace 
the malice of the devil, as assuredly you oughts 

Now, if you pass from the Old Teaiainent to the New, the 
very experience of our blessed Iiord at the very outset con- 
firms this view. Before mtering on his great work, he vras 
led of the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of the 
DevE. 

^Td be tempted of the Devil ! And for what oau^ I What 
ihefikble mystery is this I Nay, it is indeed a mystery, 
sand yet in part it is so brightly, so kweetly, so lovingly; 
explained to us, that nothing cordd be more delightful to 
the soul than this very feet. Turn, then, m your Mbles, to 
&ose precious passages in the Epistle to ihe Hebrews^ Whioh 
^jcplain our blessed Lord’s temptations, and the reas(m for 
thsin, and in some respects the manner of them. They foil m 
that it became Him, whom are all things, and by whom 
are all things, ih bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the C^pfoin of their salvation perfoot through sufierings; 
Arid, therefore, as the ^ildrm are partakers of flesh and 
bloeid, he alfor himself ilbok peri in the same, that through 
death he might destroy him that had the power of death, 
that %% the devU. ^ Whririfoari, k All things it behoved hka 
to be kade like unto bis kethWn, that he mighi' be a mev- 
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ciM atwi fiiithiiil High Priest, to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people. Foe in that he himself hath suf* 

FEEED, SEIKO TEMPTED, HE IS ABLE TO gtrCCOTTB THEM THAT 

ABB TEMPTED, l^hcrefore, people of God, rejoice ! For we 
have not an High Priest which cannot be toadied with the 
feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin. Lei us, therefore, come boldl^r 
unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain inercy^ and 
find i^ace to help in time of need. 

^ 'Kow, is any further explanation needed than such a pas* 
sage^ so full of light, mercy, loveliness, in regard to that 
other passage, “ Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil And how 
could he be tempted with evil thoughts in any other way ? 
They could not spring out of his own soul, for he was per- 
fectly sinless. They could not come from hb own iinagina* 
tion, for that imagination was invested witlrrhe splendours 
of heaven. They could not be the ravings of lunacy ; for 
tliough, because of our Saviour’s supremacy of goodness, be* 
cause of tlie lightning of his countenance, his life, and his 
words against sin, and because of his irresistible power in 
oastinf; out devils, his enemies asserted that he had a devil 
and was mad, yet no man now would dare the blasphemy. 
They could only come from the personal suggestions of the 
Bril One ; and time did our blessed Lord take part in our 
tempta^ons ; thus did that spotless being pass through a fhr* 
nace of blasphemies and hell-hom propositiohs, the very 
Valley of the Shadow of Death ; and thus, at the very com- 
mencement of his ministry, did the Captain of our salvation 
^>6^ to he made perfect through sufferings. Nor is there in all 
hiaministry, nor, 1 had almost said, even in his death upon the 
cros% ft' greater, more wonderfril, more affecting proof of his 
hMidless companion and love. The spotless Son of God 
consenting, for onr sakies, at the very entrance on his mi* 
n^y, to ps^ through so levoltog, so awful, i&o hideous an 
oldeal V on ordeal ten thoui^d times worse to an infinitely 
holyimjbd than death itself I Ccmsenting to be for forty ‘dayit 
alone in the wilderness with Satan nea persoxml 
with this blaspheming, daring, poUutei^itmrtured fiend, 
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gon, deril, belching forth his hellish thoughts^ and 
our blessed Lord with the application even of sacred BCiip«- 
ture ! All this for ns ! that he might be in all points tempt<^ 
like as we are, yet without sin ! Oh, who can tell the 
smallest part of the infinite goodness and condescension of 
our Redeeaner ! 

He was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to he 
tempted of the devil. Now let me say, if you will read the 
opening of Milton’s Paradise Regained, you will find there 
a marvellously probable and beautiful description of tlie 
manner in which Satan would enter on this work of temp- 
tation. Nor did his disappointment, and his utter discom- 
fiture in it, prevent him from renewing it on the eminent 
disciples of our blessed Lord. There were some of them 
that, like Bunyan, wove made to know tlie very depths of 
Satan.” There was Peter, of whom our blessed Lord fore^ 
warned him, that Satan would try him to the utmost of his 
malignity and power ! “ Simon, Simon, I say unto thee that 
Satan hath desired to have thee, that he may siffc thee as 
lyheat.” Why ! this is the very renewal of the scene in the 
Old Testament in regard to Job, Let me but lay my hand, 
says this sarcastic and malignant devil, upon this Peter, this 
disciple so hot and zealous fOr his Lord and Master, and I 
will inake him blaspheme his very Saviour, I Vrill make 
him curse God and die, Yes 1 and the devil did succeed in 
making him curse God ! Awful, awful truth f Feajrlul 
revelation of the meaning of our Saviour in his warning ie 
Peter, and of the dreadful power of this Tempter of niaiiV 
kind \ But he did not succeed in maldiig him die, not in^ 
utterly putting out the light of feith and life within him. 
Ifdi there again was Satan disappointed, and nut of evil still 
uras brought forth good. But why, how, by what agency ? 
Ah, how beautiful, how precious is the explanation I 
mon, Shnon, Satan hath desired to have thee, that he may 
sift thee wheat ; I kme prated for that 
fmt noff So thou shalt yet he saved and rtrengthatied, 
even though thou shalt deny thy iLord ; and when thou art 
converted, atrengthen thy brethren I Ah yes, thatrwas tho 
re^ni I )^avE rB4TSu> ! And what saint is there 
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tbat Christ does not pray for 1 So, if o«r tro^t be in him, we 
are all safe, but not otherwise. And now, who does' not see 
that in Peter^s case, just as in Bunyan’s, these dreadfi^ 
storms of temptation were permitted to overwhelm him,' that 
even out of that terrible experience, out of these vety “ depths 
of Satan,” the tempted and fallen disciple might gain a 
strength in the end, through the good Spirit of Cod, which 
not another of tlie brethren, except perhaps Paul, ever ma* 
nifested. And hence you can trace in Peter’s rich instruc- 
tive epistles, a knowledge of the great adversary, aud a 
wraming and a vigilance against him, that sprung from looter’s 
own dreadM wrestlings with him. Yea, those Very blas- 
phemies that Satan made Peter utter, turned out to be the 
most effective weapons, in reme^ibrance, against himself. 

And now I should like to ask any man of common sense , 
to contemplate that striking declaration of our Lord to 
Peter, Satan hath desired to have thee, that he may sift 
thee as wheat and tell me in what possible way he w’ouJd 
fcrana/ate or interpret it, except as a manifest absurdity 
without recognising the existence and agency of fallen spirits ? 
How, I say, shall we translate it, supposing it to mean 
merely an evil thought, impulse, principle of wickedness ? 
Simon, Simon, I say unto thee, the principle ot wickedness 
hath desired to have thee that it may sift thee as wheat ? 
Could, any thing be more ineffably absurd, paltering, emas- 
culating, than such a mode of dealing with the Scriptures I 
But why desire to resort to such absurdity ? Can any thing 
beanore consistent, steadfast, and dehnite, than the voice of 
the whole Bible in regard to the personality and agency of 
Satan 1 In the very opening of the word of Hod he comes ' 
befexe us in Hiat a'wful character, sustained ever since, ^0; 
the Tehflipter of mankind, the Tempter, and by his dreadfeii 
power tb^ conq^ueror of the first Adam ; and in the opening 
df the JTew Testament, the very first thing we see of him 
again fe as.ihe great Tempter of mankind, in personal con- 
the Son of Hod, the Second Ad^, to be by him 
B» lightning feom heaven ; and his very vtcafwns 
are ^ose which he used with : Banyan, a diabolical pwrveTv 
sum of the word of Hod itself, and a suggestimi of devifiih 
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blasphemies. And then iit the closing np of all reYela^tio^h, 
the same accnmd being comes into view as the Drag6% the 
Serpent, the Devil and Satan, the Deceiver of the world* the 
Deceiver of the nations, tlie Tempter of mankind, the Accuser 
of OUT brethren ! 

I have referred you to the temptation of our hleased Lord, 
and to that beautiful work of Milton, in which, with so 
much verisimilitude, the character and reflections of the 
devil* in entering on that work of temptation, are drawn 
before us. And I say, that Satan would be likely to make 
the same reflections, and pursue the same measures, though 
on a smaller scale, whenever he saw men like Lutlier or 
Bunyan in such an attitude, under such a discipline, of such 
a make, that he might exp^t great danger to his own king- 
dom from their eflbrts. For it is characteristic of Satan, as 
of all the wicked, never to profit by his own experience ; 
and though all the evil he ever did, recoils, and ever must 
recoil, upon his own head, still he goes on doing it, providing 
materials for God to display his own glory, and out of evil 
fiftill to bring forth good. "Experience, like the stem-lights 
of a ship,’’ only shews Satan the path that has been passc^d 
over, and on he goes, committing the same errors in crime 
again. 

Passing, now, in this argument, front our Lord’s tempta- 
tion to onr Lord’s prayer, we find there a distinct recognition 
of the Satanic tempter; "Lead us not' into temptation, hut 
deliver us fiom the Wicked Okb,” This is one of the fifew 
passages in which our translation of the Scriptures, incoiA'^ 
paiably excellent though it be, is peculiarly defective, not 
rendering the power and full meaning of the driginah There 
is another passage, eq[ualiy unfortunate, where the transla- 
f^n, m the opinion of almost all commentators, ancient and 
modem, ought to be the Evil One, or the Wicked One, the 
same word being used as in our Lord’s prayer But the 
Lord is faithfali, who shall establish you, and keep you from 
the Wicked One,” $ Thess. iii 3. And yet another passage 
in Ephesians, concerning which there cannot be a 
doubt ; " Above all taking the shield of frith, wherOiftaE ye 
dhall be able to quench all the fierjr darts of the Wxcseep 
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Onb^” Epb-os, vi,- 16, And this is a passage in which the 
phrase hery darfcs4s >vonderfully , expressive and powerful^ 
heinjg. taken from the use in war of those slender arrows of 
cane, to which ignited combustible matter was attached, 
which, when shot, ^auld set on fire wood-work, tents, what- 
ever there was that would catch fire. Just so are the 
4ar^ of the Wicked One shot into the soul, or shot at the 
Christian, tipped, as it were, with damnation ; and if there ^ 
be wood, hay, stubble, in a Christian’s works, instead of 
prayer, self-denial, labour for Christ, and in such a case 
these 4e-rts fall into the soul, then what a conflagration, 
perhaps what apostasy, what ruin, wliat death ! JTow in 
war it was the aim of persons so assailed to intercept and 
quench these burning arrows; and a most nimble and 
powerful exercise in the use of the shield did it require ; and 
in the Christian w^arfare, it is nothing but the Shield of 
Faith, and an equally nimble and dexterous use of it, that 
can defend the Christian. And this Bunyan found to his 
cost ; for his great adversary assailed him with a fierce fiery 
storm of those darts, when he had hut very little feith ; and 
iiis very experience in the use of his shield be liad to gain 
in his conflicts with the enemy. Now, if you compare these 
p^^ges 'with some others — such as, I would have come to 
you once and again,' but Satan hindered me ‘‘lest Satan 
get an advantage of us, for we are not ignorant of his de- 
vices “ Lest by aily means the tempter may have tempted 
you, and our work he in vain and other passages of the 
like charticter, you will see delineated in the Scriptures the 
features of tliat fiend who tempted Bunyan ; and you cannot 
doubt the meaning of the declaration that “your adversary' 
the dicvil goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour.’* 

let it be marked that I have here confined myself to one 
class of passages in regard to Satan, those which present him 
in the*‘ character in which we have to do with him in the 
case^j^uf Bunyan. There are multitudes of passages, which I 
touched, aud shall not. In the Hevelation of Bt 
Jot^ 'Hie devil is said to be concerned iu throwing saints 
into pjdson, that tliey may be tried there ; and her0 is a new 
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mark of identity between the adversary of Bunyah and the 
devil of the Scriptures ; and a new proof that in every ajge 
his wiles and stratagems are the same. I could easily fill a 
whole volume with arguments drawn from Scripture, and 
anotlier volume with proofs from experience, on this subject. 
There is one point of importance in Bunyan’s experience of 
the wiles of the devil, which I have not noticed, and that 
the great advantage which early habits of sin give to the 
Tempter against our own souls. Perhaps we may note this 
In tlie case of Peter, in the readiness with which Satan could 
fill his mouth with profaneness in the'^rcourrence of what 
were probably his oaths as a youthful passionate fishermam 
You may note it much more clearly in tl^ case of Bunyan, 
who used to swear so dreadfully in his ^ildbood, so that 
when the devil in liis manhood tempted him with blas- 
phemies, he had a powerful advantage over him. God 
indeed often uses a man’s own sins to be terrible scourges to 
him ; and in this is realized what is said in Jeremiah, 
Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, and thy back- 
slidings shall reprove thee ; know therefore and see that iti« 
an evil ^nd bitter thing that thou hast forsaken the Lord 
thy God.” The truth of this Bunyan found to his great cost 
under the assaults of the Tempter, opening anew the sltdoes 
of his youthful wickedness. 
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Utt|ij;^n*e iwe of his tAaptatlons.— The gloom of his mind in the early part of 
' his imprisonment. — His htiihfulness to Christ in the midst of it.— His per- 
|ec* 4Uinterestednes8.*^His little blind daugbtor.~i>Helatloa of his eammi- 
ti$Ltlon ait4 iipprisonment.— That old enemy Dr Lindale.— Banyan's admi- 

r^id answers and Christian deportment The nature and preoionsness of 

nsUgious Sibei:ty..<-*Parabld by Dr FnmkUn. 

THims never vras a man wbo made better use of hie temp- 
tations, especially the temptations by his Great Adversary, 
than Bunyan. ' In the preface to his Grace Abounding, ad- 
dressed to those whom God had counted hiin worthy to bring 
to the Redeemer by his ministry, he says, I have sent you 
enclosed a drop of the honey that I have taken out Of 
the carcass of a lion. I have eaten thereof myself, and am 
much refreshed thereby. Temptations, when we meet them 
lat firsts are as the lion that roared upon Samson t but if we 
ovetcome them, the next time we see them we shall find a 
n^st of honey within them.” Nor was there ever a man who 
traced the parental care, tenderness, and goodness of God 
more clearly, or with more gratitude, in tliose temptations, 
the designs of God in sufiering such things to befall him, 
and the manner in which those designs were accomplishecL 
fi>r this, Bunyan said, that God suffered him to lie 
so long at Sinai, to see the fire, and the cloud, and the dark- 
that i might fear the Lord all the days of my life 
^1^^ and tell of his wondrous works to my cliildren.** 

’ ft; in the cabn, clear light of heaven, in the light of 
®vihe memy tc his rescued mxdi that Bunyan remembered 
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Kis ways, his journeyings, the desert atid the wilderness* 
the Rock that followed him, and the Manna that fed hliDi 
“ Thou shall remember all the ways which the Lord thy 
God led thee these forty years in the wilderness* to humble 
thee, and prove thee, and to know what was in thine heart* 
whether thou wouldst keep his commandments or no*” The 
grace of God was above Bunyan’s sins, and Satan’s temp^- 
tions too ; he could remember his fears and doubts and sad 
months with comfort ; they were " as the head of Goliah in 
his hand.” He sang of God’s grace as the children of Israel, 
with the Bed Sea between them and the land of their ene^ 

It is not to be supposed that the temptations of Satan 
departed entirely from Bumyan when he was thrown into 
prison. On the contrary, ho was for a time assailed through 
tire same spirit of unbelief, of which his Adversary had made 
such fearfiil use, when he was passing tlirough the Valfey 
of Humiliation, and of the Shadow of Death* It was in the 
early part of his imprisonment, when he was in a sad and 
low condition for many weeks* A pretty business he says 
it was ; for he thought his imprisonment might end at the 
gallows, and if it did, and he should be so afraid to die when 
the time came, and so destitute of all evidence of preparation 
for a better state hereafter, what could he do t These thoughts, 
revolved in his mind in various shapes greatly distressed 
him. He was afraid of dishonouring his Saviour, and though , 
he prayed earnestly for strength, yet no cotnfort came ; 
the only encouragement he could get was tliis : that he should ^ 
doubtless have an opportunity to speak to the great muUh 
tttdes that would come to see him die, and if God would but 
use his last words for the conversion of one single soul, he 
would not count his life thrown away not lost. How do* 
lightful is the evidence of Bunyan’s disinterestedness, forgeV 
fhlnoss of self^ and love to souls, oven in the darkness and; 
distress of his sore spiritual conflicts I 

But still the thbgs of God were kept out of his sight, |it)p|d 
still the Tempter followed hard upon him ; a desperate 
and able still at times to overwhelm Bunyanfs soul w%|th 
anguid^ although there remained onljr the hinder part 
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ill© tempest, and the thunder was gone beyond him. 

Whither must you go when you die if” was the gloomy, 
moody, sullen <iuestion of unbelief in Bunyan’s soul beneath 
his temptation. What will become of you? Where will you 
be found in anotlfer world ? What evidence have you Ibf 
heaven and glory, and an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified ? For many weeks poor Bunyan knew not what 
to do j till at length it came to him with great power, thuf' 
at all events, it being for the word and way of God that he 
was ill this condition of danger, perhaps in the path of death, 
he was ^gaged not to flinch an hair^s-breadth from it. 
Bunyan thought, frirthermore, that it was for God to choose 
W’hether he would give him comfort then, or in the hour of 
death, or whether he would or would not give him comfort 
in either, comfort at all ; but it was not for Bunyan to 
ehoose whether to serve God or not, whether to hold fast his 
profession or not, for to this he was bound. Ho was bound, 
but God was free ; “ Yea,” says he, " it was my duty to stand 
to his word, whether ho would ever look upon me, or save 
me at the last, or not j wherefore, thought I, the point being 
thus/I am for going on, and venturing my eternal state with 
X^lhrist, whether I have comfort here or no. If God doth not 
tcome iii, thought I, I will leap off the ladder even blindfold 
into eternity ; sink or swim, come heaven, come hell, Lord 
^ Jesus, if thou wiH catch me, do ; if not, 1 will venture for 
ithy name 1” 

Well done, noble Bunyan 5 Faithful even unto death, and 
;!fedthful even in darkness I Here was no imaginary tempta* 
tion to sell thy Saviour, but a real inducement, by relin* 
4|uiahing thy confession of the truth, to escape from piisou 
from death ; a temptation accompanied by dreadful dark^ 
iQieSs in thy soul. And yet, amidst it all, he ventured every 
thing upon Christ, yea, detemined to die for him, even though 
relied by him! Was not^'tliisa noble triumph over the 
OlWpter ? One would think that from this hour he Would 
hAife left Bunyan in utter despair, yea, that he would have 
his dragon-wings, and Bunyan have seen him no more 
for ever t Add th^ indeed I believe that he did ; for so ^on 
as Bunyan h?^d come to this noble and W;eadfsi^ resolution^ 
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tho word of the Tempter flashed aci*Q8S his soul, Poth Joh 
serve God for uought ? Hast thou not made an hedge atk^ut 
him? He serves God for benefits* Ah, thought Bunyan, 
tiien, even in the opinion of Satan, a man who wpl eem 
Gbd when there is nothing to keep or to gain by it, is a 
renewed man, an upright man, Now, Satan, thou givest 
me a weapon against thyself. “ Is this the sign of a re# 
newed soul, to desire to serve God, when all is taken from 
him ? Is he a godly man that will serve God for nothing, 
r^ither than give out ? Blessed he God, then, I hope I have 
an upright heart ; for I am resolved, God giving me stmngth, 
never to deny my profession, though I had nothing at all 
for my pains/’ 

Here was a second fight with Apollyon, and a conquest of 
him for ever* Bunyau’s perplexities, after this, were hut as 
drops from the trees after a thunder-shoAver. He greatly 
rejoiced in this trial. It made his heart to be full of coin^ 
fort, because he hoped it proved his heart sincere. And 
indeed it did ; a man that resolves to serve Chrisjt, come 
hetfcven, come hell, shews, whatever be his darkness, that 
God is with him ; and Banyan’s noble resolution, amidst 
su<Jh deep gloom over his soul, was a remarkable instance of 
obedience to that word of God by the prophet, Who is 
ameng you tliat feareth the Lord,, that obeyeth the voice of 
his servant, that walketh in darkness ?md hath no light ? 
Let him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his 
God.” Bunyaai could now say, in a passage in the f6rty->^ 
fourth Psalm, brought powerfully to remembrance, “ Thod^ 
thou hast sore broken us in the place of dragons, and co* 
vered us with the shadow of death, yet our heart is not tmmed 
back, neither have our steps declined from thy way.” This 
indeed, is the truest sign of conversion, to. venture all m 
Christ, and resolve to serve him come what may. 

, When a soul comes to this determination^ it always fmds 
light. And so it was with Bunyan ; and he says himself, 

I would not have been without this trial for much. I am 
comfeirted every time I think of it ; I hope I shajl. 

God for ever for the teaching I hare bfad by it.” In: this tmifl, 
Bunyan may: in. truth be said to have been 'addysd.-,to tire 
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number of the witnesses in the Eevelation, who overcame 
the Tempter by the blood of the Lamb, and the word of their 
testimony ; and the^ loved not their liveo unto the death. For 
Bnnyaxi was as if he had been brought to the scaffold, and 
there taken the lejijp into eternity in the dark* This pass- 
age in Banyan’s i>rison experience reminds us powerfully 
if Christian’s woeful confinement in the dungeon of Giant 
Despair’s castle from Wednesday morning till Saturday night, ’ 
and of Ilia sudden and joyful deliverance ; nor can there be 
any doubt that some of the lights and shades in that beauti- 
ful passage grew out of those melancholy weeks, when Bim- 
yan^S soul as well as his body was in prison. Afterwards, 
his soul was unfettered, and then wlxat cared he for the 
confinement of his body ? He could say, in an infinitely 
higher sense tlian some of his enemies in the celebrated song 
of his times, 

« Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron-barfl a cage , 

Minds innocent and quit t taKo 
* That for a ht rmitage ” 

In Bun^ an’s prison meditations, he describes mo&t forcibly, 
in his own rade but vigorous rhymes, the freedom and 
tnumpb of his soul. 

** I'or though men keep my outward man 
W Sthm their locks and 
Yet by the faith of Christ 1 can 
Mount higher than the stars 

*Tis not the basoness of this state 
Doth hide us from God s flare ; 

He frequently, both soon and late, 

Hotli visit us with grace. 

We chagage our drossy du«t for gold, 

Ii*rom death to life we fly ; 

We let go sbadows, and take held 
Of immortaUty- 

Tfiesfi be the men that God doth count 
Of high and noble mind ; 

Hiosr be the men that do surmount 
What you in nature find. 

First they do conquer their own hearts* 

AU worlCiy fearm and then 
Also the Hevirs fiery darts, 

And iifc-rsecnting men. 
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They conquer Vhen they thus do ft-M, 

They kill when they do die ! , ' . 

They overcome then mdet of alli 
And get the victory^ “ 

Such f oetry would have been uobla fiom any man of g«- 
niufl, but it came from Bunyan’s heart ; it waat his own ex- 
perience. I never had in my he s^ys, ** so great an 
inlet into the word as now. Those scriptures that I saW 
nothing in before, are made in this place and state to shine 
upon me. Jesus Christ also was never more real and apparent 
than now ; here I have seen and felt him indeed.** Three 
or four sweet and thrilling scriptures were a great refresh* 
ineut to him, eepecially that sweet fourteenth of John, Let 
ndt your heart be troubled,” &:c., and that of John, Xvl. 33, 
In the world ye sliall hate tribulation ; but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world and also that inspiring, 
animating word, “ We are come unto Mount Zion,” 
Sometimes, when Bunyan was "in the savour** of these 
scriptures, he was able to laugh at destruction, and to fear 
neither the horse nor his rider. " 1 liave had sweet sights 
of the forgiveness of my sins in this place, and of my being 
with Jesus in another world. 0 the Mount ZioUj the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, the innumerable company of angels, and 
God the Judge of all, and the q)irits of just men made per* 
feet, and Jesus the Mediator, have been sweet unto me in 
this place ! I have seen that here, which I am persuaded I 
shall never, while in tliis world, he^ahle to express. I have 
seen a truth in this scripture, ‘ Whom having not seen ye' 
love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and fall of glory,* 

" 1 never knew what it wras for God to stand by mC at all 
times, and at every ofi^r of Satan to afflict me, as I have 
found him since I came in hither j for look how fears have 
presented themselves, so have supports and encouragements j 
yea, when I have Started eVen as it Vrere at nothing else 
but my shadow, yet God, as being very tender of me, hath 
not suffered me to be molested, but would, with one Scrips 
ture or another, strengthen me all, insomuch that 

I have often said. Were it 1 b#M, lOouM pray for greater 
trouble for the greater comfort^s sake,” Buuyan could nOw 



say with Paul, >fhiifc an his sufferings for Olirlst abounded, 
so his consolation ^birist abotmdcd likewise. 

Bunyan had tit much upon these things before he 
went to. prison ^ % he aitw the storm coining, and had some 
preparatory “ warm upon his heart.” Like 

a prudent, sk;l]lal, fearless mariner, he took in sail at the 
rigns of the hurricane, and made b 1 \ tight abft, by prayer, 
and by consideration of the things which are unseen 
eternal. He kept on his course, turning neither to the right 
hand nor the left, in his Master's service, but he made all 
raady for the tempest, and familiarized himself to th^ worst 
that, might come, be it the prison, the pillory, or banish- 
ment, or death. With a magnanimity and grandeur of 
philosophy wldch none of the princes, or philosophers, or 
sufferers of this world ever dreamed of, he concluded that 
the best way to go through suffering, is to trust in God 
through Christ as touching the world to come ; and as touch- 
ing this world, to be dead to it, to give up all interest in it, 
to have the sentence of death in ourselves and admit it, to 
count the grave my house, to make my bed in darkness, 
and to say to corruption, Thou art my father ; and to the 
worm, Thou art my mother and sister ; that is, to familiar- 
izev^ese* things to me.” > 5 

With this preparation, when the storm suddenly to, 
though the ship at first bowed and laboured heavily under, 
iti y^ how, like a bird, did she afterwards fiee before it I It 
im^ds me of those two lines of Wesley, 

•* The tempests that rfie, 

Shall gloriously hurry our soola to tha Qkies I" 

' 86 Bunyan’s bwk sped onward, amidst howling gales, with 
rattling hail and thunder; but onward, still onward, and 
up^td, still upward, to heaven 1 
, feere is one passage in his experience at this time which 
is deeply affecting, as shewing vwhat he had to break from 
and"^ leave, and in what difficult circumstances, as well as 
to-ehcouhtw"^ in going to prison, and perhaps to death. 

Notwithstanding these spiritual helps,” he says, “ I found 
myself a man en^mpassed with infirmities. The parting ' 
with my wife and poor children bath often been to me, in; 
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this place, as the pulling the fiesh tomfijjiy hones j 
not only because I am somewhat topsl^i of, these mercies^ 
but also because I should have often hi^nght to my mind 
the many hardships, miseries, and Wil^ntS iiat my poor ^ 
mily was likewise to meet with; mjfpoQr Hmd , 

chiM, w^ho lay nearer my heart than all I bad beside. Oh, 
the thoughts of the hardships I thought my blind one might 
gd under would break my heart to pieces I Poor child, 
thought I, what sorrow art thou like to have for tliy por* . 
tioh in this world ! Thou must be beaten, must beg, sufter 
hunger, «cold, nakedness, and a thousand calamities, though 
I cannot now endure the wind shall blow upon thee I But 
yet recalling myself, thought I, I must venture you all with 
God, though It goeth to the quick to leave you. Oh, I saw 
n this condition I was as a man who is pulling down his 
house upon the head of his wife and children ; yet, thought 
I, I must do it, I must do it. And now, I thmight on those 
two milch kine, that were to carry the ark of God into an- 
other country, to leave their calves behind them/* 

USTothing could be more touching fhan this artless picture 
of Bunyan*s domestic tenderness, especially of tlie fetheif’a 
alFection for his poor blind child. If nnytJimg could have 
temp^ him from duty ; if anything could have allured him 
to 4!dn/<mn against his conscience, it had been this. But 
the Scriptures and the love of Christ supported him ; andj 
he who could venture to die for Christ, ‘even while his souh , 
was in darkness, could also trust in the promise, Beayu/ 
thy fatlierless children ; I will preserve them alive ; and let 
thy widow trust in me. Verily, it shall, go well with thy 
remnant’* So, by divine grace, Bunyan overcame thia 
temptation also. 

And now, having followed this instructive picture of Bun-* 
yan’s conflict partly while under fear of prison and of deaths 
laying our tracery, as it were, over his own deeply eugravisn ; 
lines to make at accurate, we come no3E;t to his own aecouiMi! 
of -his commitment, which is one of .ttie most humorous, pha? ; 
racteristic, and inrtmctive pieces ^ the English language. 
This is not* to be found in the ^ Grace Abounding,” but stand® 
by itself in attract entitkd, A Belatioaof the 
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of Mr John Bimyan, Minister of the Gospel at Bedford^ in 
J^ovember 1660 ; hia E^baminatioxi liefore the Justices ; hia 
Conference with the Clerk of the Peace j what passed be- 
tween the Judges and his Wife, when she presented a Peti- 
tion for his Miverjuce, and so forth, Wntten by himself^** 
^ I was indicted,’^ says Bunyan, for an uplxolder and 
zha^ntainer of unlawful assemblies and conventicles, and f[>r 
not conforming to the national worship of the Ohuich 
England ; and after some conference tliere with the justices, 
they taking my plain dealing with them for a confession, 
as they termed it, of the indictment, did sentence me to a 
perpetual banishment, because I refused to conform. So 
being again delivered up to the jailor’s hands, I was had 
home to prison, and there have lain now complete twelve 
years, waiting to see what Qod would suffer these mm io dq 
mtk 

It is a striking phraseology which Bunyan uses, he waa 
had home to prison ‘it was indeed a home to him, for God 
made it such, sweeter, hy divine grace, than any earthly 
heme in his pilgrimage. He had been preaching for years 
when he was hrst taken, which was upon the I2th of Kovem* 
her 1660. He had engaged, if the Lord permitted, to come 
ahd teach some of the people who desired it on that d^ j 
the jusUce of the peace hearing of it, issued his wamnt 
to take Bunyan, and mean time to keep a strong watch 
about the house, as if,’* says Bunyan, we that were to 
meet togeth^ in that place, did intend to do some foailul 
bnriness to the destruction of the country.** Yea, they t 
scarce have been more alarmed and vigilant, jf th^ had 
been nimour of a Popish gxinpowder plot on foot. “ Wheiv 
alas I the constable, when he came in, found m only Vith 
OUT Bibles in out hands, ready to speak and hear the word 
of God ; for wo were just about to begin our exarcisa* hTay,! 
wa had b^un in prayer for the blessing of God upon our 
opportuiritiy, intending to have preached the word of the 
m?to them there preset; but the constabk coming 
ih, prevented., W' ^ 

Bunyan might have escaped had he chosen,^ for he had' 
fsm wmmlng ^ but ho reasoned nobly, that as he bad shewed 
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hinieelf hearty and courageous in his preaching, and msMe 
it his husinesa to encourage others, if he should now run* hi» 
weak and newly converted brethren would certainly think 
he was not so strong in deed as in word,. “ Also, I feared 
tliat if I should run, now that there was a warrant out for 
me, I might, by so doing, make them afraid to stand, when 
great words only should be spoken to them. Besides, I 
Sioughif that seeing God of his mercy should choose me to 
go upon the forlorn hope in this country ; that is, to be the 
first that should be opposed for the gospd ; if I should fiy, 
it might be a discouragement to the whole body that might 
follow after. And further, I thought the world thereby 
would take occasion at my cowardliness to have blasphemed, 
the gospel, and to have had some grounds to suspect worse of 
me and my profession than 1 deserved.*' So Bunyan staid 
with full resolution, and began the meeting. And when 
brought before the Justice, and questioned as to what he did 
there, and why he did not content himself with following 
his calling, for it was against the law that such as be. should 
be admitted to do as he did ; he answered, that the intent of 
Ids coming thither, and to other places, was to instruct imd 
counsel people to forsake their sins, and close in with Christy 
lest they did miserably perish, and that he could do both 
these without confusion, to wit, follow his callmg, and 
preach the word also. 

Now,” says Bunyan, in a passage where you have the 
germ of many a character that afterwards figured in the 
pages of the Pilgrim’s Progress, “ Now, while my mitMmua 
was a-making, the justice was withdrawn, and in comss an 
old enemy to the truth, Br Lindale, who when he was come 
in, fell to taunting at me with many reviling terms. 
whom I answered, that I did not come thither to talk with 
him, but with the Justice. Whereat he supposing that I 
had nothing to Say for myself triumphed as if he had got 
riie victory, charging and condemning me for meddling with 
that for which I could shew no warrant, and asked me if I 
had taken the oaths, and if I had not, it was pity but that! 
should be sent to prison. I told him that if I was 
I could answer to any sober question put to ma^. than 
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urged me again, how I could prove it lawfhl for me . to 
preach, with a great deal of confidence of the victory. But 
at last, hecauee he should see that I could answer him if I 
listed, I cited to him that in Peter, which saith, " As every 
man hath received the gift, even so let him minister the 
same/’ 

Lindcik, Ay, saith he, to whom is that spoken ^ 

^ Bumyan. To whom ? said I ; w'hy, to every mltn tha^ 
hath received a gift from God. Mark, saith the apostle, as 
every man hath received the gift from God ; and again, You 
may all prophecy one by one. Whereat the man was a 
Bttle Btopt, and went a softlier pace. But not being willing 
to lose the day, he began again, and said : 

Lind, Indeed, I do remember that I have read of one 
Alexander a coppersmith, who did much oppose and disturb 
the apostles: (aiming, it is like, at me, because I was a 
tinker). 

Bufi, To which I answered, that I also had read of very 
many priests and Pharisees, that had their hands in the 
blood .of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Lindi Ay, saith he, and you are one of those scribes and 
Pharisees, for you, with a pretence, make long prayers to 
devour widows* houses. 

Bun* I answered, tliat if he got no more by preaching 
and praying than I had done, he would not be so tioh as how 
ha Ivaa. But that scripture coming into my nnnd, Answer 
not. a fool according to his folly,” I was as sparing of iny 
speech as. I could without prejudice to the truth. 

? Alter this there was another examination with . one Mr 
Poster of Bedford, who tried hard to persuade Bunyan to 
promiflo that he would leave off preaching, in which cose hO; 
sfaoUld be acquitted., Banyan’s h<me8t, straightfori^tmsd' 
thfitkygood sense, and mothcr-wit, answered as good a :pu*¥*^ 
poeO'^inth.this Mr Poster, as it did with that old enemy#’*' 
Br.Mndhle. Mr Poster told Bmiyan there vrere tnona^ 
hedrd hiru but a ^mpany of fooli^ people. ^ v 

^ BuUi ^ I told’ him .tliat tbem were the wise as well’ as tha, 
foolish ^that didibaai* agam#. those,! that are: wet 

omawly couittod fopUsh by the world, are the wisest belh» . 
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God* Also, t3bat God had rejected the wise and mighty and 
hohle, and chosen the foolish and the base. 

He told me that I made people neglect their caus- 
ing ; and that = God bath commanded people to work 6ix 
days, and serve him on the seventh. 

Bun, I told him that it was the duty of people, rich and 
poor, to look out for their souls on those days, as well as 
their hddies ; and thM God would have his people exhort 
one another daily, while it is called to-day, 

Fo^. He said again, that there were none but a company 
of poor, simple, ignorant people that came. 

Bun, I told him that the foolish and the ignorant had 
most need of teaching and information ; and therefore it 
would be profitable for me to go on in that work. 

Fast, Well, said he, to conclude, hut will you promise that 
you will not call the people together any more, and then 
you may be released and go home ? 

Bun. I told him that I durst say no more than I had 
«aid ; for I durst not leave off that work which God had 
called me to. If my preaching might said to call, the 
people together, I durst not say that I would not call them 
together. 

Foster upon this told the justice that he must send Bunyan 
to prison ; and so to prison he went, nothing daunted, but 
singing and making melody in his heart unto the Lord* 
After this follows an inimitably ridi and humorous dia# 
logue, which Bunyan called the Sum of my Examination 
before Justice Keelin, Justice Chester, Justice Blundal% 
Justice Beecher, and Justice Snagg. Theie men^s naines 
are immortalized in a way they never dreamed of ; nor can 
any one read this scene, and compare it with the trial of 
Faithful in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and not see what rich 
materials Bunyan was now gathering, in the providence of 
God, out of his own experience, for his future work. These 
persons ate just as certainly to be detected in Bunyan’S 
sketches of the court, in the town of Vanity Fair, as Saneho 
Panza whenever he appears in any part of Don QuiAote. It 
was an almost unconscious operation of qtiiet, but keen 
satire, when tide scene remoulded its matedsls 
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m Bunyftii’s imsgiimtiori. Th« extent of the indictment 
against Bunyan was as follows i 5!hat John Bunyan, of tlie 
town of Bedford, labourer, being a person of such and such 
conditions, he hath, since such a time, devilishly and pej^ui- 
ciously abstained ftnm coming to church to hear divine ser- 
vice, and is a common upholder of several unlawhil meetings 
and conventicles, to the great disturbance and distraction of 
the good snbjects of this kingdom, octotrary to the laws of^ 
our sovereign Lord the King. When this was read, the clerk 
of the sessions said to Bunyan, What say you to tliis ? 

Bunyan* I said that as to the first part of j I was * com- 
mon feeq[uenter of the church of God, and was also, by 
grace, a member with those people, over whom Christ was 
the head. 

K^in* But, saith Justice Keelin, who war dge in 

that court — Do you come to church— you know what i mean 
—to the parish church, to hear divine service 1 

Bun* I answered no, I did not. 

He asked me why. 

Bun. I said, because I did not hnd it command' m the 
word of God, 

Ke€l. He said we were commanded to pray, 

Bu(n* I said, but not by the Common Pra Bo< 

Ktd* He said, how then ? 

, Bun* I said, with the Spirit. As the apostle ^ th, I will 
pray with the Spirit, with understanding. 

Ked* He said, we might pray witli the Sjurit with und3i' 
Standing, and with the Common Prayer Book also. 

Bum* I said that those prayers in the Common Prayer 
Book were such as were made by other men, and not by the 
tnoUons of the Holy Ghost within our hearts; rnd as I said, 
apostle saith he will pray with the Spirit and wHHi 
uriderstouding, not with the Spirit and the Common Pi^^er 
Book. 

Amihm^ Jmtxce* What do you count prayer ? Bo you think 
it is to say a few words over, before or among a people ? 

Bmk* J Mdf not so ; for men might have many elegant 
or excellent words, and yet not pray at all ; but when a 
nw^ pieyetb, ha doth, through a sense of those things which 
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he wants, which sense is begotten by the Spirit, pout nut his 
heart before God through Christ 5 though his words be not 
so many and so excellent as others# 

Justices, They said that was true. 

Bun, 1 said this might bo done without the Common 
Prayer Book, 

There was a strange mixture of candour and bitterness in 
those "tices, for they acknowledged the truth of some things 
< lilt Bunvan said, and that very freely, while they were 
Masphem in other things, as we shall see* Bunyan’s own 
argument against the Common Prayer Book would not be 
admitted as valid by many out of the Episcopal Church as 
wpI' .s in it ; but his argir rent against the enforcing of it 
on the conscience is incontrovertible, as well as his own 
Liui lii and tolerant spirit towards those who preferred to use 
'U *" ' is(' it, if th<»'’ choose,*’ said he, “ we would 

H'K keep tii*< ni it j only, for our part, we can pray to 

1 v*■ ^hou, ad all we ask is the liberty of so praying 

u j Ju 3 iiii\g. ' Could any thing be more fair, cq[uitable, 

n- rous than this ? The same we say now to those who 

: 'll, ai?-t we cannot wors'dp God aright without episco- 
paev, ' laiirmation, and a litur'"’'; and who arrogantly say, 
thaf; v/ 'tiif t these things we are not of the true church, and 
' ,j iu'i 4 .hfc* ministers nor flocks of Jesus Christ, We say to 
hose w! 0 are guilty of such unchristian conduct, Use you 
} ' liturgy, and love it .-o much as you please, and we will 

^ with you, that for those who choose a liturgy, it is, 
some great faults, an admirable composition; but darb^ 
r'.ot tr. impose it upon us ; be not guilty of the great intole* 
mnee and wickedness of unchurching and anathematizing 
^ % because they do not use a liturgy nor hold to epis- 

CDpar; ; stand not by yourselves and say, I am holier than 
tlior / the apostolical succession, and episcopacy, and the 
liturgy I Above all, if you do these things, expect to bo 
m ^dth severity and indignation ; and accuse no man of 
bitterness who defonds, or because he defends, the church 
and the ministry of Christ from your unrighteous assump* 
tions, , ; 

Bunyan’s chief reason for not using the Conunon Prayer 
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Book was, that It is not comnmn^ti in the Scriptures. 

Shew me,” said epistles where the 

Common Prayer Book is ; one text of Sciripture 

that commands me to *^' it| andl't vrill use it. But yet, 
notwithstanding, ”1laid he, they have a mind to use it, 
they have their liberty j that is, I would not keep it from 
them, or them from it ; but for our parts, we can pray to 
Ood without it. Blessed be his name,” ' ^ 

' With that one of them said, Who is your God, Beelzebub 1 
Moreover they often said that I was possessed with the spirit 
of delusion and of the devil. All which sayings I passed 
over, the Lord forgive them ! And further, I said, Blessed 
be the Lord for it, we are encouraged to meet together, and 
to pray, and exhort one another ; for we have had the com- 
fortable presence of God among us, for ever blessed be his 
holy name. 

Justice Keelin called this pedler’s French, saying that I 
must leave off my canting. The Lord open his eyes. 

Bun, I said that we ought to exhort one another daily, 
while it is called to-day. 

JTeel, Justice Keelin said that I ought not to preach ; and 
asked me where I had my authority 1 

Bun, I said that I w'ould prove that it 'was lawful for me, 

' sucii as I am, to |)reach the word of God. 

- He said unto mo, By what scripture 1 

Bun, I said, By that in the first epistle of Peter, the fourth 
chapter, the eleventh verse ; and Acts the eighteenth, with 
bther scriptures, which he would not suffer me to mention, 
Bui hold, said he, not so many ; which is the first ? 

\Bun, I said this : As every man hath received the gift, 
SO let him minister the same one to another, as good stewards 
the mSnifold grace of God ; if any man speak, ^ him. 
as the oracles of God.” 

He said, Let me a little open that scripture to you* 
M evety tkm hath received the gift ; that is^ said he, m 
avuty man hath received a^trade, so let him fellow it. tf 
any man hath received a gift of tinkering, as thou hast done, 
let Mm follow Ms tinkering ; and so other mm tieir trades, 
imd ihe Mvtoe Ms caUlng, 
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fiwTh. Nay, pi'r, I, is most clear that th^ ap09% 
sjpijaks here of do but 

bojth the verses this gift, 

what it is ; say^i«^|j;f let him speak as 

the'Oracles of is jj^lfli^t that the Holy Ghost 

doth not, in this plaee, So much exhort to civil callings, as 
to tlie exercising of those gifts that have received from 
God. I would. have gone on, but he would not give me leave* 
He said, we might do it in our families, hut not 
otherwise, 

. J^un. I Said, if it ifSte lawful to do good to some, it was 
lawful to do good to more. If it was a good duty to exhort 
our families, it is good to exhort others ; but if they hold it 
a sin to m^t together to seek the face of God, and exhort 
,pne anotlier to follow Christ, I should sin still, for so we 
shbuld do. 


'^1 Eed, Then you confess the indictment, do you not 1 , 
Bun, This I confess, we have had many meetings toge- 
ther, both to pray to God and to exhort one another, and 
that we had the sweet comforting presence of the Lord among 
us, for our .encouragement, blessed he his name thaiefere. 
I confess myself guilty no otherwise. 

Bed, Then, said he, hear your judgment. You must be 


had back again to prison, and there lie for three months 
Rowing ; and at three montlis’ end, if you do not submit to 
to clmrch to hear divine service, mid leave your preapli- 
pftg, you must be banished the readm ; and after suck a 
Pay as shall he appointed you to he gone, you shall be feitnd 
In this realm, or he found to come oyer again without 
Mai license from tlie king, you must 8tTeteh:by the neck;foi^ 
J tell you plainly. And so he bid ray jailer, have me away. 

him# as to this inatter I was at a point with 
idiim ; for if I was out of prison to-:day, I would preach tlje 
yjospel agmn by the help of God, 

^ Thus end^ tho epcamine-tion and commitment of Jcdnij, 
feunyan. , answer of his is equal in nobleness to, any 
[lb w leoorded; of Lntbmv I was nnie m mn f % 

[ HXLP OF God. Jliere wija^,nei^i^j^ obstinacy j 
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in it, btit t calm ateadlkst det^inatlon to obey God 
m&er than man. Bunyan had good exam|>les for his stead* 
&8tnesd aM courage. Q?he' scene reminds us more than 
almost any thing else, of certain events in the Acts of ipili, 
Apostles. What shall we do to these inen 1 said the Jetd&h 
mlers. iJhat it spread no further among the people, let ta 
stiaitly threaten them, that they speak henceforth to ho 
man m this name. And they called them, and commanded 
them not to speak at all, nor teach in the name of Jesus. 
But Peter and John answered and said unto them, Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things 
which have seen and heard. And again they spake ; and 
agfldn they were thrust into prison ; and again they spake ; 
and again the council and high priest charged them, Bid we 
not straitly command you that ye should not teach in this 
name ? So they beat the apostles, and commanded tl^at they 
aheuld not speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go. 
And what next ? Why, just this : And daily in the temple, 
and in every house, they ceased not to teach, and to preach 
Jesus Christ. 

In 931 these trying and vexing examinations, Bunyan 
appears to ' the greatest advantage, both as a man and a 
Christian. If he sometimes answered a fool according to 
his felly, it was nprer with railing or bitterness ; and with 
all hie prejudices against the Common Prayer Boolq he has 
not One word to say against those who choose it, or oenSci* 
entioii^y tuse iti or against their religion. And now, to those 
, who may think it strange that so strong a pwjudice shoujd 
Bate prevailed against that book, so that men would rath^ 
JgO to prison than use it, we would simply sayy What 
yoto wowM be yout feelings in regard to the Piesbytsri^ 

, Bimk ^ ©fccipliue, if yOu were compelled by law 

abide by it^ or else have no feliglou at Ali I jthe 
of clirU and ecdesiastioal tyranuytw<MW laid 
were pressed in the dust 

^tlwok, and it wete said to you, Either abide by tWs nhd 
.obsy 1% or you Aall nplBi«r preach w tsoob) hoWto 
I nay^ yon shall be thrdst iutoiie^boib orhaadAed, 
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and if found ^turning, you shall be hanged by tho nefeSt ffll 
you are dead 1 I say, what think you would be your W'- 
ings towards that book 1 Why, if it were better thaa*<the 
Pilgrim’s Progress itself, you would abhor it, and I had 
almost said, you would do well to hate it ; and you would, 
as aU instrument of pride and tyranny. Prejudice against 
the Common Prayer Book 1 If Uien wish to bring it into- 
disgrace, let them persevere in their assumption that there is 
no true church, and no true ministry without it. The cross 
itself, the moment you erect it into a thing of worship, the 
moment you put the ihiage in place of the thing signified, 
becomes an idol, a mark of sin instead of glory. Just so it 
was with the brazen serpent. There was a race of Romanists 
in that day, who kept it as an object of idolatrous adoration ; 
had they been let go on in their absurdities, they would have 
passed a law that no person should worship without the 
brazen serpent. But good King Hezekiah, the noble old 
image-breaker, took it, and called it with the utmost con- 
tempt, apiece of brass, tTehushtan, and burned it in the fire, 
and ground it to powder. 

Here I am reminded of a very beautiful remark by hfr 
Coleridge, taken partly from an old writer, that an appro- 
priate and seemly religious ceremony is as a gold chain about 
the neck of faith \ it at once adorns and secures it. Tea, 
says Mr Coleridge, but if you draw it too close, you strangle 
it You strangle and destroy religion, if you^ make 
which is not essential, and especially that which is not 
manded in scripture, to be essential and inevitable i^d 
just BO with the Prayer Book, the Liturgy ; if you seek to 
enforce it on men's consciences, if you make it essential b 
teuton mr to the title church, you suffocate and strangle 
your religion, and instead of finding in it a lining seraph. It 
will be to you a dead corpse* Let no man Judge you in 
regard to thm things, saith Paul ; let no man be admitted 
to’spy out and destroy your libeity, which ye have in Ohrljst 
Jesus. Give no place in eubjection to such an one, no/ liot 
frar-atn^hcfur. - . ■ -I ' ^ 

Ode of the moat inatiucthre and ^ 

drawn from ibis part of Bidnyan's histOiy,^ and 
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RtirVey of his times, is the, invaluable pteoiousuess of that 
discipline of trial, which God, in infinite wisdom and mercy, 
hati appointed for his people, as their pathway to the kingdom 
of heaven. We scarcely know how the church of Christ 
could have existed, or what she would have become, without 
the purifying and ennobling fires of persecution to burn upon 
her. The most precious of her literary and religions trea- 
sures have come out of this furnace. The moat heavenly 
and inspiring names in the record of her living examples are 
the names of men whose souls were purged from their dross 
by just such discipline, and perhaps taken out of their bodies, 
and. conveyed in a chariot of fire to heaven. The martyr 
literature of EngLind, a possession like which, in glory and 
in value,, no nation in the world can shew the counterpart, 
grew out of Uxat fiery process upon men’s souls ; it is as gold 
seyen-fold purified in the furnace. This bookjxf fiunyan’s, 
the heavenly Pilgrim’s Progress, grew out of just such a 
process ; for such is the nature of advei^sity in the hand of 
God, not only to refine and purify, but to bring out hidden 
virtue into exercise, and to give to all qualities so wrought, 
a power over the universal heart of man, such as no 
learning can; sway^ and no philosophy communicate. 
Th0 best work of Baxter’s was written on the borders of 
the grave, in weakness and sufiering, having bidden the 
world adieu, and being raised by the magic of such dia- 
dpline to a mount of vision, from whence he could Uke a 
broa4 and near survey of the glories of heaven. And 
pi^haps self-denial, by the grace of God, Js still more 
efiioacious to raise a man’s soul, impart to it power, fhd 
jtliRnsfigitre it with glory, than even adversi^ under the 
hand m At any rate, here is the true secret oj great- 
mcseu Tfrtue, said I^rd Bacon, ia Ijke precious odours, most 
%y are either burned or crushed.: This is 
of adversity, vrith noble natures, oy, with tie 
even In a poor natoe. But seif-denfal is: a 
sort, of salf-bnruing> that makes apurer fire, mid more surely 
dross from a man’s being, thkn^ temptation and 
sejfrd^ij^ is the great ^nd in this wqjrld, 
which temptation and afidiction are the mbans ; a man 
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feeing th«ii most free and ^werful,*when most o^mpkic^y 
dead to self and al)SOTbed in God the Baviom^* 

I'he importaneo of suffering and self-denial as elements of 
spiritual discipline, is never by us sufficiently considered. 
If we drawback from the baptism of suffering, we are not 
likely to he instrumental in the regeneration either of the 
Soul or the literature of the world. How beautiful the 
language of the poet Oowper, wrung firom him by his owii 
experience of anguish ! 

** The path of aorrow, and that path alone^ 

Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown,'* 

And Cowper's own intellectual being, Cowperis own poetry, 
derived a strength and a sacred fire of inspiration from his 
own sufferings, which nothing else could have communicated. 
Such has been the experience of multitudes ; and it is true 
that the very best pari of our literature has come out of that 
same furnace. And must not this be our experience if in 
our piety and intellect we would retain the elements pi 
originality and vital power J It wae a remark of Mr Col^ 
ridge, that cannot be too often quoted, that Heath only 
supplies the oil for the inextinguishable lamp of life ; a great 
truth, which is true even before our mortal dissolution; 
that death to self, which trial, by God’s grace, produces, 
constituting, even in this world, the very essence of strength, 
life, and glory, 

Anotlier most important and instructive lesson to be dmi^ 
from this pari of Bunyan’s history, and from our survey Of 
his times, k that of the invaluable preciousness of i^ti^ops 
Uberiy, and the importance not only of the possesrion, tut 
of the right understanding and use of this great blessing. 
Ih© experience of ages has proved that there is no lesson so 
difficult for mankind to learn as that of true religious tolera* 
tkn ; for almost every sect in turn, when tempted by the 
power, hasresoriedto .the practice of religious persecution. 

’ Were it hot for the seeming incongruity of the sentiment, we 
' fehmild say that good mm have even taken turns in hunciing 
one another ; though, to the credit Of Borne, it must be said 
that the bhptism of is almost eMclhsivety her sakament 
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for heretics. Good of almost all persuasions have been 
confined in prison for conscience’ sake. 

Bunj^an was the first person in the reign of Charles IL 
punulied far the crtin£ of non-conformity. This, in part, is 
Southey’s own language, ptmtshed is the phrase^e uses ; it 
should have been, persecuted for the virhte ; for such it was 
in Bunyan : and any palliation which could he resorted to 
for the -purpose of justifying the English Hierarchy for 
shutting lip John Bunyan in prison^ would also justify a 
Bomisb Hierarchy for burning Latimer and Ridley at the 
stake. Strange, that the lesson of religious toleration should 
be one of the last and hardest, even for liberal minds, to 
learn ! It cost long time, instruction, and discipline even for 
the disciples of Christ to learn it ; and they never would 
have learned it, bad not the infant church been cut loose 
from the state, and deprived of all possibility of girding the 
secular aim with thunder in its behalf. John had not 
learned it, when he would have called down fire from heaven 
to destroy the Samaritans ; nor John nor his fellows, when 
they forbade a faithful saint (some John Bunyan of those 
daj^, belike), from casting out devils, because he followed 
not them. And they never would have learned it had the 
union of ctiui'ch and state been sanctioned by the Saviour; 
Wherever one sect in particular is united to the state, the' 
lesson of religious toleration will not be perfectly learned ; 
Otay, who does not seethat toleration itself, applied to religion, 
implies tho assumption of a power that ought not to exist, 
that' In itself is tyranny. It implies that you, an earthly 
alithority, an earthly power, say to me, so condescendingly, 
t js&mit you the free exercise of your religion. You permit 
tM i And what authority have you to permit me, anjf 
iipn than ,1 to permit you 1 God permits me, God copcb 
me ; and do you dare to say that you tokmte me I 
^o ii* he that shall dareeome in between me and God^ 
ettber io say yea or nay I Tour toleration itself is tyranny^ 
have no right to meddle with the matter. But 
wb^eVer ehutoh and state are’ united, then there will he 
rneddlin^ with the matter j and even in this countiy, if one 
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particular sect we to get the patronage of t^io s^afc^ Jt^re 
would 1)0 an end to our perfect ^religious freedom. 

In the reign of Queen , Elizabeth, the poet Southwel}, who 
wi^ote one of the most exquisitely beautiful death-hymns in 
our language, and who seems to have been truly a devou,t 
man, was put to death violently and publicly, no other crime 
being proved agj^inst him, but what he honestly and proudly 
avowed, that he had come over into England simply and 
splely to preach the Roman Catholic religion. And he ought 
to have been left at liberty to preach it j for if the Protestant 
religion cannot stand against Roman Catliolic preaching, it 
ought to go down ; no religion is worth having, or worth 
supporting, that needs racks, or inquisitions, or fires and 
fsggots to suataiu it; thst dare not or cannot meet its 
adversaries on the open battle-field of truth ; no religiou ip 
worth supporting that needs any thing but the truth aod 
Spirit of God to support it ; and no establishment ought to 
be permitted to stand, that stands by persecuting others ; 
nor any church to exist, tliat exists simply by unchurchiug 
others. 

So, ;if the English Churcli Establishment dared not consider 
herself safe without shutting up John Bunyan 
other dissenters with him in prison, some of them miuip);ers, 
and some laymen — somq^ for preaching the gospej, ^^4 soip-o 
for hearing it, the English Church Establishment was npt 
wortjiy to he safe ; the English Church E8tabliahmon.t wap, 
a disgrace and an injury to tjie gospel, p,ud a disgrace 
an injury to a free people. No churdi is worth saying 
destruction, if it has to be saved by the destructdqn qf otHi^ 
men’s religious liberties ; nay, if that be the case w^th,itJ^ it 
ought to go down, and the sooner the better. No church 
is worthy to stand that makes non-confoiroty to its rites 
and usages a peual qrime^ It hecomes a persecuting church 
the moment it does this. For, supposing eyery 
ymnmi apd child in the kingdom b kept feom non-confqr- 
inHy simply by thajt threats aad that throjogh the powor 
such terror there .comes :to h® never, the need to 
penal laws in executiqx^, and so nevarWiSinglosubjej:^ 
molested or punished ; stUl that church is a pei^utiug^ 





peoi>le a persecuted people, a terrified people, 
a peopJa^cd^d down, a people ia whose souls the sacred fire 
of: is feet extinguishing, a people bound to God’s 

fey the fear of men’s racks. Such a people can never 
be jfe^ ; thcdr ooinriudice will forge their fetters, A people 
who will sell themselves to a church through fear of punish* 
penl^ will sell themselves to any tyrant through the same 
Ifear ; nay, a people who will serve God through the fear of 
punishment, when they would not serve him otherwise, will 
serve Satan in the same way. 

If you madce wm-conformM^ a crime, you are therefore a 
pereecuting churoli, whether your pame be Rome, or Eng- 
landi or imerlca, even though there be not a single non* 
cpufennist found for you to exercise your wrath upon> not 
one against whom you may draw the sword of your penalty. 
But it u drawn, and drawn against the liberty of conscience, 
and every man whom in this way you keep feom non-con- 
formity, you make him a deceiver to his God ; you make 
him barter his conscience for exemption from an earthly 
penalty ; you make him put his conscience not into God’s 
keeping, but into the keeping of your sword : you dry up 
the iife*hlood of liberty in his soul ; you make him in his 
inmost conscimce an imprisoned slave, a venal victim of 
your bribery and terror: and though he may still walk 
ear^ as others, it is with the iron in his spul’**4t is 
with your chain about his neck^it is as the shuffling fugi- 
tive hum your penalties, and not as a num of noble soul, 
wbo> fearing God reUgiously, fears nothing There 
may, indeed, be no chain visible, but you have wound its 
invisible links around the man’s spirit ; you have hound 
tlrn man wiGun the man ; you have fetter^ him^ imd kid ^ 
him down in a cold dark dungeon I and until those fetters 
lup stakm of^ and he stands orect and looks out from hfe 
piij^ io God, it is no man, buJt a slave that you haire in 
yw eandoe s H ?s no dkeip^ bpt a Simon Magps yqu 
have in yopr chumh. If a man obeys God through the fear ; 
of man, when iho would not do it otherwise he ofe<^a not 
God, hut man? and in that very obedienoe he, becomes a 
dissemblm* and a coward, K he I do. itbis^ which tl 
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or, I partake of this sacrament, which I should hit^^oth^iSifwdsc 
touch, because the continuance of my office dependS ugSn lit, 
what is he hut an acknowledged sacrilegious hypocrite I' 
thus it is that your system of penalties for an established 
church inevitably makes hypocrites. 

Let me now close what I have said on this point with a 
very beautiful parable by Dr Franklin, taken originally, it 
is said, from a Persian poet, and to he found in substance also 
in Jeremy Taylor, Its imitation of the scripture style is as 
ex^isite as its lessons are admirable And it came to 
pass, after these things, that Abraham sat in the door of his 
tent, about the going-down of the sun j and behold a man 
bent with age coming from the way of the wilderness, lean- 
ing on a staff. And Abraham arose and met him, and said 
unto him, Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, arid 
tarry all night 5 and thou shalt arise early in the morning, 
and go thy way. And the man said,' Nay ; for I Will abldo[ 
under this tree. But Abraham pressed him greatly : so he' 
turned, and they Went into the tent; arid Abraham bakfed 
unleavened bread, and they did eat.' And when Abraham 
saw that the man blessed not Glod, he said unto him, Where- 
fore dost thou not worship the most high God, Creator Of 
heaven and earth ? And the man answered arid said, I do 
not worship thy God, neither do I call ott his riairie ; fbr I 
have made to myself a god, which abiSetli alwa^'ri in 
house, and provideth me with all things. ' Arid Abrrihrimy ’ 
zeal was kindled against the man, and ke arosO^ arid IsIP 
upon him, and drove him forth with blow)* into the wilder* 
ness.' And God called unto Abraham^ saying, Abraham, 
where is the strariger 1 Arid Abraham answmd and said, 
Lord, he would riot wrirship thee, rieither would he call upon 
tliy name therefore have I driveri him out horn before tnr 
ikOe into the wfldemess. And God said, HavO I borne wdth 
him these hundred arid riinety arid eight years, and nourished ' 
him and clothed him, nritwithstanding his rebclHori a^iris^ 
me; and oouidst not thou, who art^lhyselfasinri^ 
with Mm one night f* 

^KoW this srippbsed riSal of Abmham was far mojeeririittirif, 
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thongli not more excusable, than most ebullitions of 
giouB intoieisi^ce, But who are we, that dare take into our 
Itandfs tlie prerogative of God over the conscience ? Who 
are We, Giat we should punish with blows, or penalties of 
any kind, the fellow-creatures who differ from us, or because 
they differ from us, in their religious worship ? Jbet us 
hope tliat the time is hastening, when tlmt zeal 4ivorced 
from love, which has produced such incalculable misery oi^ 
earth, shall be banished from all human hearts, and its plac^ 
forever supplied by the charity of the gospel. Out of Gpd*a 
holy word, 1 know of no brighter example of that charity 
on 'record than tTohn Bimyan. 

In the Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, Bunyap 
published what he names, A Brief AccourU of the Author\ 
Oedl to the Work of the Ministry, It is one of the most in-* 
teresting and instinctive portions of that remarkable work, 
sjiewing the deep exercises of his soul for others, in as vivjd 
a light as the account of his conversion sheds upon his ppr** 
sonal spiritual experience. We venture to say, that tbers 
was never in the world, since the time of the Apostle 
a more remarkable instance of a wrestling spirit in behalf 
of others. And this it was, that, by the blessing of God, 
made h’^s preaching efficacious ; it was the deep, powerful, 
soukstirring intensity of interest with which he entered intp 
it himself, preparing himself for it by fervent prayer, and 
following Ills own 'sermons wdtli a ^stless importunity of 
supplication for the divine blessing. In my preaching,’* 
he tells us. himself, “I have really been in pain, and have 
as it were travailed to bring forth children to God ; neither 
could I be satisfied unless some fruits did appear in my 
work. If it vrere fruitless, it mattered not who comm*^u4®4 
IB® ; but if I were fruitful, I cared not who did condemn 
1 have thought of tJiat word, ^ X 40 ! childi'en are an 
Off the Lord ; and th® fifuit of the womh is liis, reward, 'j^ 
prrowe in the hands of a mighty man, so are childi^ of Jbe 
youjth. (Happy is the man tW hj5^th his qpLver ^fi^ljof 
them ; they shall not he but! shall ep^ wifr ^9 

enemies in the gate.’ 

It pleased me nothing to see a people drink in my opi- 
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iiions, if they seemed ignoraat of Jesus Christ, and the w otth 
of their own salvation ; sound conviction of s^n, especMy 
of unbelief, and an heart set on fire to be saved by Clmat, 
with strong breathings after a truly sanctified soul, that 
it was that delighted me ; those were the souls I counted 
blessed.' 

** If any of those who were awakened by my ministry did 
after that fall back (as sometimes too many did), I can truly' 
say their loss hath been more to me than if my own chil- 
dren, begotten of my own body, had been going to the grave, 
I think verily I may speak it without any offence to the 
Lord, nothing has* gone so near me as that; unless it waa 
the fear of the losa of the salvation of my own soul. I have 
counted as if I had goodly buildings and lordships in those 
places where my children were horUk My heart hath been^ 
so' wrapped up in the glory of this excellent work, that I 
counted myself mom blessed and honoured of God by this, 
than if he had made me emperor of the Christiapi’ wrld, or 
the lord of all the glory of the eartli without it. Oh these 
words ! He that converteth a sinner from Uie error of his 
ways doth save a soul from death. The fruit of the rights 
eous is a tree of life ; and he that wiimeth souls is wise. 
They that he wise shall shine as the brightness of the fir- 
mament, and they that turn many to righieouBness as the 
stars for ever and ever. For what is our hope, our joy, our 
cmwn of rejoicing I Are not ye even in the presence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ at his coming ? For ye are our gloiy 
and joy. These, I say, with many othen^ of a like nature^ 
liave been great refreshments to me.” 

Jfot only before and after preaching was Bunyan accus- 
tomed to cry mightily to God for an effectual blessing, but 
also while ho was in the exercise ; for every word that he 
spake sprang out of an earnest desire by aU moans to save 
some. ^^When I have been preaching^ I thank God my 
heart hath often, all the time of this «md the other exercise^ 
with great earnestness cried to God that he would make tha 
word effectual to the salvation of the aoui ; still being grieve^ 
lest the enemy should take the word away from comf 
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science, iiind so It should become nnfruitW ; wherefore I 
shoj^ld labour so to speak the word, as that thereby^ if it 
were possible, the sin and person guilty might be partieu- 
larized by it. 

^ Also, when I have done the exercise, it hath gone to my 
h^rt to think the word should now fall as rain on stony 
places ; still wishing from my heart, Oh that they who have 
heavd me speak this day did hut see as I do, what sin, death, 
hell, and the curse of God is ; and also, what the grace and 
love and mercy of God is, through Christ, to men in such 
a case as they are who are yet estranged from him. An4 
indeed, I did often say in my heart before the Lord, that if 
to be hanged up presently before their eyes would be a 
means to awaken them, and confirm them in the truth, I 
should gladly be contented.” 

Justification by faith was Bunyan’s great delight in 
preaching, as it was Luther’s ; and he had gone through a 
depth and power of experience in learning personally the 
nature of this doctrine, remarkably similar to the fiery dis* 
cipline of Luther’s own soul in coming to it. Hence it la 
not wonderful that there should be a strildng similarity 
between Bubyan’s style, thoughts, and expressions in preach- 
ing, and those of the great Reformer. For example, the 
following passages from his “ Heavenly Footman,” are such 
as might have bwn written down from Luther^s own 
lips 

^^They that will go to heaven must run for it : because, 
as the way is long, so the time In which they are to get to 
the end of it is very uncertain. The time present is the only 
time ; thou hast no more time allotted thee than that thOU 
how enjoyest : ‘ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thOh 
knowest not what a day may bring fortfa.*^ Do not say; f 
halite time enough to get to heaven seven years hence j for 1 
tellfhee, the bell may toll for thee before seven days more 
Ibe endt^d; and when death comes, away thou must go^ 
w^biether thou art provided or not j thO^efom look to it j 
milke 310 delays ; it is not good dallying ^th tilings Of sO 
j^t concernment as the Salvation or dmnnation olthy 
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soul. You know he tjiat hath a great way to go m a, 
time, and less by half than he thinks of^ he had need ^ 
mu for it. 

They that will haVe heaven must run for it ; because 
the deyi], the law, ein, death, and hell follow them. There 
is never a poor soul that is going to heaven, but the devil, 
the law, sin, death, and hdl, make after tliat soul. ^ The 
devil, your adversary, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking * 
whom he may devour.’ And I will assure you, the devil is 
nimble, he can run apace, he is light of foot, he hath over-- 
taken many, he hath turned up their heels, and hatli given 
them an everlasting fall. Also the law, that can shoot a 
great way, have a care thou keep out of the reach of those 
great guns, the ten commandments. Hell also hath a wide 
mouth ; it can stretch itself farther than you are aware of» 
And as the angel said to Lot, ^ Take heed, look not behind 
thee, neither tarry thou in adl tlie plain (that is, any where 
between this and heaven), lest thou be consumed so say 1 
to thee, Take heed, tarry not, lest either the devil, hdl, 
death, or the fearful curses of the law of Q<Ay do , overtalie 
thee, and throw thee down in the midst of thy sins, so as 
never to rise and recover again. If this were well considered, 
then thou, as well as I, wouldst say, They that will have 
heaven must run for it. . 

“ They that will go to heaven must vun for it i becausfi^ 
perchance, the gates of heaven may shut shortly, ’ Souj^Cf 
sinners have not heaven’s gates open to them so lahg 
as they suppose; and if they be once shut against a maiit, 
they are so heavy, that all the men in the world, nor al} the 
angels in heaven, not able to open them. /I shut, and 
no xnan can open,’ saith phrist. And how if thou shouldst 
<^me hut one quarter of an hour too late ? 1 tell thee, it 
prill coat tlipe an eternity to bewail thy misery in, . Fraj^55is 
gpira can tell thee ,wliat it is to stay tUl the gate of merc^ 
be quite shut ; or run so lazily, that they bo shut 
thou get within theim ; Wlmt, to be shut out 1 wliat, out of 
heaven ! Sinner, rather |ban lose run for it | y^ an^ 
^ sp rtm that then may es^ , ' ! * 

Such preaching as this, such hre and life, coining trom 
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such a as was in Banyan’s heart, could not but be 
effectual ; the Spirit of God attended it; crowds of people 
would flock together to hear it, and many who came to scoff 
went away with the lire of the preacher in their consciences. 
Banyan enjoyed himself more in preaching on the subject 
of fiith than on any other, though he proclaimed “ the 
terrors of the Lord” with unequalled power and pungency. 
^ For I have been in my preacliing,” says he, “ especially 
when I have been engaged in the doctrine of life by Christ 
without woirks, as if on angel of God had stood at my back 
to encourage me. Oh ! it hath been with such power and 
heavenly evidence upon my own soul, while I have been 
labouring to unfold it,’ to demonstrate it, and to fasten it 
Upon the conscience of others, that I could not be contented 
with saying, I believe and am sure ; methonght I was more 
than sure, if it be lawful to express myself so, that those 
things which there I asserted were true,” 

Bunyan, from time to time, even in his preaching, expe- 
rienced the assaults of his old adversary. Sometimes,” he 
says, I have been violently assaulted witli thoughts of 
blasphemy, and strongly tempted to speak the words with 
my mouth before the congregation.” He was also tempted 
to pride and liftings up of hcsart;” but it was his every 
day portion to be so let into the evil of his own heart, and 
iGitill made to see such a multitude of corruptions and infir- 
mities therein, that it caused hanging down of the head 
under all his gifts and attainments.” Momover, BunyaU 
had experience on this point from tlie word of G^, wMph 
greatly chastened and humbled his spirit. I have had 
also,” says he, together with this, some notable place or 
other of the word presented before me, which word hath con- 
tained in It some sharp and piercing sentence concerning the 
perishing of the soul, notwithstanding gifts and parts ; as, 
for instance, that hath been of great use to me, Though I 
js^ai with the tonguee of mm cmd angde, and have not eharitg^ 
I am he<mi£ ae sounding braes and a tinkling egmhal. 

^ A tinkling cymbal is an instrument of music with which 
a skilful player can make such melodious and hearth-inflaming 
music, that all who hear him play can scarcely hold from 
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dancing ; anti yet beheld the cymbal hath not lilb, nattier 
comes the music from it, but because of the art of him IliAt 
plays therewith ; so then the instrument at last may come 
to naught and perish, though in times past such music hath 
been made upon it. 

Just thus I saw it was, and will he, with them that have 
gifts, hut want saving grace : they are in the hand of Christ 
as the cymbal in the hand of David ; and as David could 
with the cymbal make that mirth in the service of (xod as 
to elevate the hearts of the worshippers, so Christ can use 
these gifted men, as with them to affect the souls of his 
people in tlie church ; yet when he hath done all, hang them 
by, as lifeless, though sounding cymbals. 

This consideration, therefore, together with some others, 
were, for the most part, as a maul on the head of pride and 
desire of vain-glory , What, thought I, shall I be proud because 
I am a sounding brass ? Is it so much to be a fiddle ? Hath 
not the least creature that hath life more of God in it than 
these I Besides, I knew it was love sliould never die, but 
these must cease and vanish ; so I concluded a little grace, 
a little love, a little of the true fear of God, is better than dll 
the gifts j yea, and I am fully convinced of it that it is pos- 
sible for souls that can scarce give a man an a^wer, but 
with great confusion as to method, — I say it is possible fer 
them to have a thousand times more grace, and to be 
in the love and favour of the Lord, than somO who, by the 
virtue of the gift of knowledge, can deliver themselvCEi like 
angels.” 
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lUuittationfi of the Times of Bunyan.— Hesults of the spirit of persocutiwu-*- 
The Puritans driven to America.~naxt^r in the Parliamentary Army.— 
The multiplicity of Sects, and Milton’s opinion thereon.— Bedford Jail, arid 
Bunyan in it, with his littlo child.— The Plague in I^^ndon, and the perai^ 
outing King and Court in Oxford.— Btmyan's conference with the Justice's 
Interview of Bunyan’s wife with the Judges. — Bunyan's prison 
employments.— Suggestion and pursuit of the Pilgrim’s Progress. ' 


Ik a former lecture, I hare briefly sketched the principal 
movements of intolerance and persecution during the reign 
of those English monarchs who bore the name of Charfes, 
In ordor iiie better to illustrate that persecuting spirit; which 
from the James palsed into this, and the glorious 

issues thU grew out of it, through that omnipotent prero* 
gative, whereby the Divine Being causes the wrath of man 
to praise him, we will call up several great separate scenes 
fr^m the past, with the actors in them ; to note which yrill 
be better for our purpose, than would be a whole volume 0^ 
historical di;»sertation8. The first scene is in the great era of 
1620, Just eight yeSrs before the birth of Bunyani It is k 
Icweting winter’s day; on a coast rock-bound and perilbhsy 
rilled with ice and snow, hovers a mall Ves^l, wdrii and 
w^ry like a bird with wet plumage, driven in a storin 
its nest, and timidly seeking shelter. It is the May-fioWer, 
AroWi on the bosom of Winter, The very sea is freesdttg f 
tW earJlt is as still as the grate, covered with snott, and a^ 
hard with flfost, as iron ; there is no si^ of a huma^ habi- 
^||a4ion ; the deep forests have lost their foliage, and rise pyec 
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Uie land like a sli^^dowy eoBgregatioa of ^kdetotw. Yejt t)baire 
is ja band of knmaii beings on board that we^tberbea$0li 
vessel, and they hav0 voluntarily come to this savs^ coast 
to spend the rest of their lives, and to die there. Eight 
thousand miles they have struggled across the ocean, from 
a land of plenty and comfort, .from their own beloved coun- 
try, from their homes, firesides, friends, to gather around ah 
altar to God in the winter, in the wilderness I What does if 
ajl mean 1 It marks to a noble mind the invaluable blessed- 
ness of F»BEi)OM jro woKSHiP Gop j It meons, that religious 
oppression is worse to bear, more hard, more intolerable to 
a generous mind, more insufferable to an upright conscience, 
than the war of Idle elements, than peril and nakedness, than 
cold and hunger, than dens and caves of the eartli, than 
disease and the h^s of fiiende, and the tomahawks of savagei 
eneipies ! These men have ffed from religious oppression ; 
the hand of power has attempted to gmp mi bind the 
conscience ; and conscience, and an undying religious faith> 
have borne these men into the wilderness to worship God as 
freely as the air that breoithes God*8 praises. 

So noble, so grand, so h<dy* was j&e national birth of iba 
beat part of these United States of America I Well may we 
glmy in the name of PnaiTAN. ,R is a aynouyme for 
tliat Is holy in piety, unbending in moral rocfttudo^ 
in self-denial, illustrious in patriotism, precious dn lil^y 
and truth. But the virtues of our Puritan ancestors, in their 
development, at least, grew, out of oppression 5 they wwn 
good out of evil, the wrath of man turned into the praise of 
God, It was tlie touch of the iron sceptre of the Btua^ 
laid''’'upon that sacred thing, . a pure, eadight^d, rdigdous 
conscience, and upon that aa<nred possession, a chosen^ fco?0fe- 
mligbus iaith and worship, that brought to pxm 


this continent the germ both of civil and jreHgious Bbsity, 
the elcments of the purest j^ligiausd^th, and cff . 
political institutions in the world:! ! 

This is one of the ipost remasrkable instances on xaoord, uif 


an pus, giQiy j jjt was tne tyranny 01 an Jsstahlished Ghuachi 
the.daring usnipa^acoi % the King of JEngland of the prciur 
gative of Christ as the head of his people, that planted an 
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the overruling eovereignty of God in its blessed purposes, by 
the instrumentality of his own enemies. Tiie persecution, 
which in England threw John Bunyan into prison to w|iis 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, drove those holy men and wopi^en 
out of England into tfie wilderness, to form an asylum ^f 
liberty and religion for the whole world. It was one of King 
James’s sayings, No Bishop, no King ; and here, in this 
land, imder the oppression of James, a church without a 
bishop, and a government without a king, secured and es- 
tablished that charter of civH and religious fieedom, which 
king and prelate had alike violated and destroyed. 

* ^he colony of tlie Purifans was driven out of England, as 
the oppressed Hebrews were driven out of Egypt ; and to 
this country they came, under just as sacred and holy an 
invisible guidance, as the Israelites of old to the land of 
Canaan. In the simple, striking language of the Bible, It 
is a night to be much observed unto the Lord for bringing 
them out from the land of Egypt ; tins is that night of the 
Lord to he observed of all the children of Israel, in their 
generations.” And so was the ftiglit of the departure of our 
pilgrim ancestors a night of the Lord ; it was to them a night 
of sorrow, both when they cafne, and when they landed ; hut 
it was that night of the Lord ; and it brought a day of glory, 
such as the world had not seen for ages, and of which, God 
grant the light may never go out. 

Ay ! call 4 holy ground, 

'' Tile spot v^hcre first they trod ! 

They left unsUiued what there they ftmpd» 

^ Frkjcdom to a)/ok8hip God ! 

/ We leave now this colony, growing, under God’s 
ing care, In numbers and in graces, and pass to 
scene, about twenty years afterwards, when the conflict fti| 
Ub^ty on the one side and tyranny on the other; was mgfrig 
WfciJifeen King Charles I. and the Parliament with Olivei^ 

/ ^tPhe scene in a churchy and yet it looks like a calKi|i^f(ir 
it fe with soldiers, aa well as with*a village conger 

gstion, ' It is n^t the Iiord’s day, but a pubMc talking day* 
secjWan bontiotersy ; and you might think to confusion 
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of Babel had been there renewed, from the strife: of ioiifiais 
and opinions to which you listen. There are fierce 
miens, and Free-willera, and Episcopalians, and Indepertd;* 
ents, and Anabaptists, and Presbyterians, and Nonconfoml^ 
ists ; all animated with seeal, and ready to contend for their 
peculiar opinions. The troopers of one regiment, and the 
soldiers of another, throw forth opinions and arguments with 
almost as much fury as they did musket-balls in war* But 
in the midst of all this confusion, there stands in the . read- 
ing-pew under the pulpit, a plain man in a black dres8| 
evidently a clergyman, with the Bible in his hand ; a thin, 
pallid, but heavenly coimtenance, though indicating as great 
a sharpness in controversy as any of the soldiers in vrar 5 
and he stands, and disputes, and discusses with the soldiers, 
without once quitting his post or relinquishing the contest, 
from morning till night. This is Eichard Baxter^ the holy^ 
venerated author of the Saints’ Best. He eervOd tor a aaasoii 
as chaplain in the Parliamentary army ; and in justice to 
that army, as well as to himself, I must describe in his 
own words something more of his positicm. “ I was almost 
always,” says he, “ when opportunity offered, disputing wUh 
one or the other ; sometiines'^upon civil goverhmen^ and 
sometimes upon church order and government ; sometimes 
Upon infant baptism, often against Antinomianism and the 
contrary extreme. But their most frequent and vehement 
disputes were for liberty of conscience, as they galled it ; that 
is, that the civil government hath nothing to do to determina 
any thing in matters of religion by constraint or restraint ; 
but that every man might not only hold, but pre&ch and 
do, in matters of religion, what he pleased: that the dvil 
magistrate hath nothing to do but with civil thihgs, to keep 
the peace, protect the church’s liberties, ^kc*” 

This Ls certainly a most striking testimony as to the 
ractet of Oliver Cromwell’s army. Their very relaxations 
and amusements were chosen, not in the tap-room or th^ 
taveni) not in revelling and drunkenness, but in eerfcwis, 
hardMsontested arguments with one another, and vdth Ihh 
l|6anest disputant of the times, on some of tbe most imp 
ani faestions that can occupjr the himiaa mindf! 
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deeply intereated, Ra ao army ever ms before, on the :fiub- 
jectijf religion 5 nor ms it any wonder^ that with sueh ao 
army^ Oliver Cromwell wm invincible. Eeligious liberty 
ma new to them ; it was the grand of the aarmy ; 

Eiehard Baxter pays the highest eompllment to them m 
eajring that they contended more vehemently for this than 
fo^^atiy thing else. It was this precious possession and birth** 
H^t of the Christian, which a persecuting religious hier- 
archy, iti alliance with the despotism of the Stuarts, would 
have utterly destroyed; 

* A word seems necessary in regard to the multitude of 
existing in those days, and the causes and the nature 
of them* In the nature of the human mind there never can 
be* a^dead uniformity of opinion on any subjects ; there can- 
hdt be on poHtioal subjects, and on rdigious matters it was 
intended by the great Head of the church that there 
should be. We may liken religious opinion in tire chuaroh 
of Christ to the growth of a tree ; there are ten thousand 
varying twigs and branches, and of the buds and blossoms 
c^n find no two exactly alike, and in a million leaves 
tlwJie are a mSlion varieties of outline, hue, veins, and fibres ;; 
dud the fruit itself is difPerefit in shape, colour, f^agranbe, 
and td^e. And for all this, the tree is inoomparaWy more 
liddullful and wholesotne. Now suppose, while that tree is 
growing^ you should, for one ’season only, cover it over With 
Stofiib gtdtei weight ,' it would still grow^ the life 
dlncature is too vigorous, too indestructible, except you tip;- 
teot i% to he kept from shootings but if you uemove that 
the aiithm®, what will you find as the result isf 
^Odlilpre^Bed vital energy ? Distortions, excreck^enoea^ moir*- 
dboS$ties | knotted and contorted bmnches, uptwisti^i'^ 
‘fri^terateiy convolved ; leaves nested with worms, and 

grown in sph and bnncfoes; and fruit, if at 
had defoiimed, gVeenf odidilie, and bitter. Ereetse^ 
^ the eifoot of Violenitly erushiilg the growth olepinitfii ^ 
that w^ spireadinto symmetrical vafietie»dn 

tWI^ ^d foliage^ wiUi foir mellow finfit to euitiaE palhha, 
, imd pressed Into^invbtefate defimxfitiesiahd 
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They corrupt the discipline of Christ,” says Bax^^ *^ ky 
mixing it with secular force. They reproach the 
ministerial power> as if it wei« a leaden sword, and not 
worth a straw, unless the magistrates* sword enforced it» 
What then did the primitive church for three hundred years t 
Worst of all, they oornipi the church, by forcing in the 
rabble of the unfit and unwilling j and thereby tempt many 
godly Ghristians to schisms and dangerous separations^ Till 
magistrates keep the sword themselves, and learn to deny it 
to every angry clergyman who would do his own work with 
it, and leave them to their own weapons,^the word and 
spiritual keys,-^he church will never have unity and peace* 
I disliked edso,*^ Baxter adds, "some of the Presbyterians, 
tliat were not tender enough to dissenting brethren ; but too 
much against liberty, as others were too much for it ; and 
thought by vxdea and numbep to do that whidi love and 
reason should have done*” All J how much truth in thLi 
sad aphorism, as the habit of mankM > tmd 
ifutead of hn md reemn,, The poop church of Christ,^* 
Baxter curiously remarks, " the sober, sound, religious purify 
am like Christ, that was crucified between tw;o 
The profiine and formal perseoutore on the one hand, |md 
the fanatic dividing sectaries on the other, have in all 
keen grinding the spiritual seed, as the com is ground 
between the millstones.*' ^ 

And now, I must add to this the sensible reins|^ of ^he 
judicious and impartial biographer of Boxfoiv ^ 
period OB which we have been dwelling. " It is wo^fthy 
observation,** says Mr Orme, "that aU attempts to pt>pdu^ 
unilbmuty have either been defoated or have occasioned foesjh 
divisio33s. Under the appearance of outward unity,, the 
greafost diversity of pinion generally prevails* And 
gentiine reUgion fiourishes most amidst what is commonly 
denounced as the contentions of rival sects. The soil yrh^ 
rankness smd^ an abundant crop of weeds, will 
dune, if cultivated, a still more luxuriant harvest uf fonOf 
. if: the times of l^xter were, of sects, and; ;)poio^.o^ 

'Ihem wild and inonstrous, they were still moio ^ 
the number of genuine, holy, and devoted , (i 
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WA 5 not an ago of fanaticism only, butof ptn*e and undefiJed 
religion.” 

. 1 am reminded also of that noble passage in Miltoji^s 
Areopagitica' : “‘For when <5od shakes a kingdom with 
$tt!0ng and healthfur commotions to a general reforming, it 
is hot untrue that many sectaries and false teachers are then 
busiest in seducing ; but yet more true it i^' that Gtod then 
rake^ to his own work men of rare abilities, and more than 
common industry, not only to look back and revise what 
hath been taught heretofore, but to gain further, and go on 
some new enlightened steps in the discovery of truth. And 
do ^ye not see that while we still affect by all means a rigid 
external formality, we may as soon fall again into a gross 
conforming stupidity, a stark and dead congealment of wood, 
and hayy and stubble, forced and frozen together, which is 
more to the sudden degeneracy of a church than many sub-^ 
diohotamies (subdivisions) of petty schisms. Not tliat I can 
think well of every light separation ; or that all in a church 
Is to be expected gold and silver and precious atones y it is 
not possible for men to sever the w’heat from the tares, the 
good fish from the other fry ; that must be the angel’s 
minii^y at the end of mortal things. Yet, if all cannot be 
^ miad, as who looks they should be ? this, doubtless, 
is more wholesome, more prudent, and more Christian, that 
many be tolerated, rather than all compelled.” 

pOj^od on which we are dwelling might almost be 
tetoed St ^religious and political whirlwind; a hurricane of 
opinions, in wdiich the elements of heaven and earth met 
and contended. But tyranny and unnatural restraint acting 
upon elements that in our hmnan and religious nature must 
exist, but that, if left to a quiet growth and devdopr 
inaut, will, under Cod’s providence and grace, makea wbol^ 
transparent, circumflueut atmosphere for sodidy I 
pmduocd internal mixtures, electric explosions^, Jdaok 
tbrnddf'^loudb^ charged at once with the fir«^ of angry 
and the tremendous energy of conscience, piety* ,and 
l^ticism^iogether. Look over this, pur own beloved land 
of lykrty reHgion ; ihw are as many septs in it as 
the bordem, or in the heailt of Mm pOrbd 
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of the Commonwealth of England ; and if yon weife to put 
upon them here those violent restraints, hy which they hftA 
then and there been made to'chafe, and smoulder, and irritate 
in confinement, and from which they broke loose with such 
astounding developments, such flames, such indomitable life, 
such exulting and contending fury, you would change the 
calm and blessed aspect of our state into a hunicane of 
anarchy and revolution j out of this allHSurrounding atmosit- 
phcre of peace and freedom, in which every man sees clearly, 
and breathes securely, you would evoke storms and lightning ; 
thundor-clouds would appear charged against each other, 
and houses would be seen unroofed, and trees uprooted and 
flying through the darkened air in tornadoes. Such is the 
inevitable consequence of laying the liaud of civil or religi^ 
ous tyranny upon the liberty of opinion. It is like laying 
a mountain without a crater upon a raging volcano. The 
continent shakes with earthquakes; the thunder bello^a 
from its subterranean confinement ; the lava breaks out to 
plains, and pours and bums over smiling villages ; and just 
so, earth will be a symboLof the chaos of hell, if you lay 
your mountain of civil or religious tyranny on the human 
conscience. I-<eave it free, and it is like the atmosphere with 
God to govern its elements ; confine it, and it is like a pent 
volcano, that will shake and devastate the world. * ; 

Fanaticism grows by opposition, in confinement^ in con? 
strained silence and darkness ; it may be thus jMrodu^d,. 
“where there was nothing of it before. This is but the Poet’lt 
principle, that i 

Thoughts shut up want aSr, 

^ And spoil) Uke halos unopened to tho sun.’* 

It is especially so with religious opinion that is suffering 
tyrannical restraint, It becomes a smouldering fire, that 
bums inwardly ; and. as to a cotton-ship at sea, or a barn 
crammed with wet liay, the combustion having once com**- 
m^Dced, if you open the hatches or cut the bundles to put it 
out, it is ten to one that you are too late, and it all bursts into 
a light flame together, so that houses and stops, and humail 
lives, are consumed in^ the conflagratbm ; just so "with. 
strsiiied, smouldering opinions to the civil aud ecolesiasticaL 
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state. Btit if a %tttidle of wet tsay wete sfjread open witl^ 
tHe rafeoj m' tbssed oh the fork h* the* etm and air, it wottld 
spiedily feeodHie dry and «afe fbr your barns and eattle. 
Jn»t so with swimnihg opinions, that by roiftraint would 
turn to ianatidsni iifi'the jx^pnlar mind ; give tfeeih the air j 
tmm them, take them, toss them, operand over' again, in the 
blight «an, to the sonnd of fir^ and merty voices ; ’ let all 
the WoMd, if they wiah, see what they are j let all the 
waHd, if th^ wish, help to turn and spread them.* thfe 
mls^W) if there wete^ any, dies in sneh a process. Truth, 
jtistice, never Ibars the ffeedom of opinion, tossed 
^ in the Open air, and spread beneath the sunlight * 
tnath <mly asks the light and air, and the whole world to 
coma and eee everything; but error, despotism, tyrarniy, 
iBiiV 8la^h a tossing and spreading of the imth, and Would 
rUther fihht it up in bundles and crowd it into a Basils, or 
into the hold of a elavenship. Sach things have been^ no 
doubt such things will be again. And we hope In God that 
in this country, by his word, and by hiS grace^ his people 
will be prepared for the conflict. Kobly says Milton, 
** Though all the winds Of doclritte were let loose to play 
upOA earth, so Truth he in the field, we do injnribnsly 
by lieor^ng and prohibiting, to misdoubt her slrengthi 
Let her and Palseh^ grapple; whoever knew truth put 
to the Warns in a free and oj^n encountor r Ko man, mr; 
and Where the Spirit of the Lord Is, ihefe Is Lmnnrt. 

!pafrii we now to another scene^ about twenty years later, 
du^i^g which time, save in the brief and gl^ous BroteO* 
torate of Cromwell, there had been an almost uninterrupted' 
suitJeesedon of arbitrary, persecuting measures In the Church 
iMd^ of England We ent^ the prison of Jolm 
yaii H H you are aware, the common jail of Be^rd. It 
Is lOdd to have be&n the damp and dreadM cctDtdii^on of IMt 
prl^ ^ldk4H^ set Howard’s philanlhinpic spirit M 
cisdlilir the of thepiisons throughout ^mpe: 

Bueyaii’s ptison stoiM upon the Be<lfl)rd bri|^. H waS a 
bHdjj^ol ilgkEI tb many^ thb%h> by God^s grace, notto Mih ; 
its me ptobably almost me damp ms the dungaomi In 
fomeei bit tt was not sea»w^? that wa»hM its foundation^ 
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^ trickled its rusty bon gates with moisture. Tkere ifp 
yo court^yard, no space for outH>Moofr work, or exerdna , 
open air ; i^re were stone^walls and bon-barsi, a bridge 
a river^ The window in his cell was grated* s© that ha 
could not look fiir or feeeiy out of it j but h© coujd see the 
sun-lighty the water, the fields, and the clouds. The glimpses 
of sweet nature in this world were not so clear to him heite, 
as were the perspective visions of the Holy City coming in 
opon his souL His cell was small and comfortless, as was 
the whole jail ; and when he would step farther than the 
few paces back and ibrth between the walls of that cell, he 
must go into the common room of the prison. In those 
times &f persecution it was crowded ; there were at one pe^ 
rioJ more than sixty dissenters incarcemted along with Bun^* 
yan* scune for hearing the gospel, some for preachmg it. Ho 
had, it is said, the experience of some cmei and oppressive 
jailers, though others were a^ety kind to him. Twelve years , 
of im^^sonment are long to bear,— ' 

Xioug r^art, it tries tho thrilling frame to hear ; 

and for rixor seven of thoseit has been said that there 19 nfi 
reason to hdiere that he ever wao permitted to set his foot 
outside the rooky threshold. Perhaps ho had died, os^s the 
ccmtinuation of his own lifo, which is supposed to have been 
written by & brother Baptist minister intimately antuajuQtfod 
with hitnr^perhaps he had died, by the xfoisomeness end 
usage of, the place, had not hb enlargement been prowed 
from, hia hard and unreasonable sufferings, Unalde fo 
sup the lumat trade at which he had always Mtherto wrou|^ 
for tho support of hb fomily, ha now learhed;r-'-asai^^ 
dovMesa^ by them-T-to make tagged thread, lacefi^ by ihp seda,; 
of whicdi they might procure w)^t most have been^ besl^ 
a scanty subebtencev A brioved wife and four ohHden wssis 
dep^deeb upon hii% were permitted ^t ttmes to virit 
him i and that dear blind ^ in ri^ard to whom he ha% 
in arifoss and affecting aiznaniwry related the trbl 
feelings, was pexTiatted tn abide with him through the dayi , 
a Boliu:e to hb Jbeari;, a companion, in hfo, work, and 
whom^ he c^d talk m mrtlesriy aaM h)n own spuJl *hei 
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conTcftsation must have been often as the prattle of two diil- 
dren, for Bunyan had in him the freshness and simplieity 
of childhood, even in riper years ; a mark of genius, which 
a great and profound witer has pointed out as one of its 
most precious and^indoubted characteristics. .. 

Kow, let us enter his little cell. He is sitting at his 
table, to finish by sunlight the day’s work for the liveli- 
hood of his dear family, which they have prepared for him* 
On a little stool his poor blind child sits by him, and with 
that expression of cheerful resignation with which God seals 
the countenance when he takes away the sight, the daughter 
turns her face up to her father, as if she could see the afhfc^ 
tionate eaepression with which he looks upon her, and 
prattles to her. On the table and in the grated winBow 
there are three books, the Bible, the Concordance, and-Bun** 
yan’s precious old copy of the Book of Martyrs. And no>v 
the day is waning, and liis dear blind child must go home 
with the laces he has finished, to her mother. And now 
Bunyan opens his Bible, and reads aloud a portion of scrip- 
ture to his little one, and then encircling her in his arms, 
and clasping her small hands in his, he kneels down on the 
cold stone floor, and poui*s out his soul in prayer to God foj 
the salvation of those so inexpressibly dear to him, and foij 
whom he has been all day working. So daily he prays for 
them and for her, and daily he prays with her, and teaches 
his blind child to jiray^ This done, with a parting kiss, he 
dismisses her to her mother, by the rough hands of the jailer. 

And now it is evening. A rude lamp glimmers darkly on 
the table, the tagged laces are laid aside, and Bunyan, ajpue, 
is busy With his Bible, the Concordance, and Ids pen, ink; 
and paper. He writes as though joy did make him write. 
Bis pale, worn countenance is lighted with a fire, as if re- 
flected from the radiant jasper walls of the Celest^h 
He writes, and smiles, and claepa his hands, and lot^ks up;- 
wsard, and blesses God for his goodness, and tlien^fagam 
turirs to his writing, and then again becomes so ^tran^M, 
itith a passage of scripture, the glory of which the Holy, 
Spintlets in upon bis soul, that he is forced, as it w^re, to 
lay aside all bis labours, and give himself to the sweet work 
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of Ms closing evening’s devotions. The last you see of Min 
hr the night, he is alone, kneeling on the floor of his prison j 
he is alone with God. 

Hear him when he speaks of the blessedness he thus en- 
joyed : — I never had, in all my life, so great an inlet into 
the word of God as now. Those scriptures that I saw no- 
thing in before, are made, in this place and state, to shine 
upon me. Sometimes, when I have been in the savour of 
them, I have been able to laugh at destruction, and to fear 
neither the horse nor his rider. I have had sweet sights of 
the forgiveness of my sins in this place, and of my being 
^rith Jesus in another world, 0 the Mount Zion, the hea- 
vehly Jerusalem, the innumerable company of angels, and 
God the Judge of all, and the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and Jesus, have been sweet to me in tliis place I I 
have seen that here which I am persuaded I shall never, 
in this world, be able to express. I have seen a trutli in 
this scripture, * Whom having not seen, ye love ; in whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ ” 

And where, and by whom, and for what, is this man im- 
prisoned ? In a Christian land, by an Established Chuxch, 
for. preaching the gospel to the poor, the ignorant, the desti- 
tute, and for not praying with a Common Prayer-Book i 
For this a heaven-commissioned minister of Jesus Christ 
languishes twelve yeaxjfe in prison I For ‘this he is kneeling 
on the cold stone-floor of a narrow cell, in* secret with his 
God, because he chose, without a commission from the go- 
Vefnmerit, to worship God in public, and to lead the deych 
tions of others by the Scriptures merely, withouf the litur? 
gical form imposed by the State upon the conscience. Yes 1 
astounding as the fact may seem, John Bunyan is shut up 
within iron bars and stone walls, as men would shut up a wild 
beast or a murderer, because he would pray without a Com- 
mon Prayer-Book 1 The only parallel instance of persecu- 
tion is to be found in the case of Daniel, thrown by an 
oriental despot into the lions’ den, for praying to God wdth- 
out the State liturgy. The cases are strikingly similar, the 
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concoction of bigotry very much the same ^ All the^ pre* 
si<ienta of the kiugtlom, the governors and the prlncesj the 
councillors and the captains^ had consulted together to esia* 
hliah a royal 'statute, and to make a firm decree, that who- 
soever shall ask a petition of any god or riian for thiity 
days, save of thee, Oklng, he shall he cast into the den of 
lions. Then Daniel, with his windows open towards 
aalem, eschewing the king's liturgy, kneeled upon his kmoe& 
without it three times a-day, and prayed and gave thanks 
befbre his God, as he did aforetime. Then these men assem- 
bled, and found Daniel praying and making supplications 
before his God; so they hasted with their accusation, aUd 
under king’s royal signet, caused Daniel to be thrown 
into the den of lions, because they found him praying and 
making supplications before his God,” 

And so did the sheriffs to Bunyan ; they found him pray- 
ing without the Common Prayer-Book, in a place not p^ 
raitted by the decree of the king ; they found him with thb 
Bible in his hand, worshipping God in a conventicle, and 
forthwith, according to tlie king’s decree, they tlirew hiUi 
into prison, to remain there, for no crime wlintever, twelve 
m a common malefactor I But they were y emu of 
juesi^, comfort, glory. He has himself given acme aecouxtl 
of his own blessedness in this tribulation. Many more df 
the dealmgs of God towards me,” says he, Z might relate ; 
but these, out of the spoils won in battle, have I dedicate 
to imintain the house of God.** ' 

And now we will turn to another scene during the same 
period^ in' tlie city of London. It is in the midst uf the 
{dague. Tne grass is growing In the streets. The red cross 
is marked upon the houses, the dead-^rt is moving fNmi 
street to street, rHih its melancholy bell, and the bhame 
W^ng tery of the gmve’s-man x^verberstes throhj^ the 
deserted passages, Bring out your dead ! The pulpits 
bw, fbmakm of the established clergy ; but holy men ‘of 
of the Chmrdi and State, and forbidden 
preach erf their Jfon-conformity, have entemd ^ 

vacant churches, and mre ^holding forth the ^rd <rf 
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In the fkce of dearth) to ti^mbling muitituded^ m ffilpitd 
from which they had been ihriTon with penal infliotiona ^ 
a seafton of health ! They pneach as dying mtto d 5 di^ men ; 
hciarers one day, sick the next, and dead the next They 
preach and listen, as thongh never to preach or Eaten again, 
iiut while God is consuming the people by these jndgmmts, 
and the Non-conformists, feM^leki of death, are labouring to 
save tnen’s souls, King Charles is revelling with his dissolute 
court at Oxford, and contriving with his Parliament and 
clergy, removed thither from London for fear of riie Plague, 
an additional act of persecution, to drive these feariess mi- 
nisters, whom death itself cannot stop from preaching, be- 
yond the veiy limits of cities, towns, and village ! The 
Impiety of such proceedings could not have been much 
greater, had they passed a law enacting that if any man at- 
tempted to be saved out of the Established Church, he should 
forthwith he consigned to eternal perdition. little,^' 
says Baxter, did the sense of Godb terrible judgments, or 
of the necessities of many hundred thouBand ignoraidJ soids, 
or the groans of the poor people for thcteatdung which they 
bad lost, or the fear of the great and final reckodng, affe^ 
the hearts of the prelatists, or stop them in their way.^ 
It is a fearful picture of hnpiety, but nevertheless a picture 
of the times. 

:We return ih the next scene to Bunyan’s prison. The 
graphic dialogud forms so iiiBtractivc a sketch in mnx^ ks 
in matter, that it shall be given in his own words. hos 

had lain in jail for some time, the justices sent fheSi* Ul^k 
of the peatse, Mr Cobb, to admoniali him and demand hie 
ot^i$sion. This man sent "frr Banyan, and when he waa , 
oo|a0 to him, be said, 

Krighbout i^i^yuh, how do ymx do ? i 

Sm, 1 thank you, sir, said 1, vuty well, blessed be the 

\ CSiJS, Safth he, 1 come to tell yon that It is desired you ’ 
submit yourseff to the laws of the Bnd, or else^ the 

noiEt seasionB it will gO worse with you, evm tohe seataway 
out of th0 nsitiou, or else worse than that 
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Bun, t said that I did desird to demean myself ih the 
world lK)th as becometh a man and a Christian* 

But, saith ho, you must submit to the laws Of the 
land, and leave off those meetings which you were wont to 
hate ; for the sta\ute-kw is directly against it ; and I am 
Bent to you by tho justices to tell you that they do intkid 
to prosecute the law against you, if you submit not« 

Banyan made answer to this, that the law by which he 
was in prison neither reached himself nor his meetings, 
being directed only against those who met for wicked trea^ 
sonable, purposes. 

The clerk argued that Bunyan ought to consider it liberty 
enough, permitted to speak to his neighbour privately 
imd alone on the subject of religion ; and added, that it was 
his private meetings that the law was against. 

Bun. Sir, said I, if I may do good to one by my discou|*se, 
why may I not do good to two 1 And if to two, why not 
to four, and so to eiglit, and so forth ? Banyan’s arithmeti- 
cal piogression would soon make a congregation. Ay, saith 
Cobb, and to an hundred, I warrant you. 

Bun. Yes sir, said I, I think I should not be forbid, to 
do as much good as I can. If I, by discoursing, may 
do good to one, surely by the same law, I may do good to 
many. 

Cobb. The law, saith he, doth expressly forbid your 
private meetings, therefore they are not to4>e tolerated.^ , . 

Bunyan argued again that the law only intended mis* 
chievous meetings. 

Cobb. But, goodman Bunyan, said he, methinks you need 
not stand so strictly upon this one thing, as to have meetings 
of such public assemblies. Cannot you submit, and not- 
*With6taning do as much good as you can in a neighbotirly 
wi^out having such meetings \ You may cpme tp the 
public assemblies and hear. What though you do not 
preatch, you may hear; do not think thyself so well en 
lightened, and that you have received a gift so fer ^vo 
others, but that you may hear other men preach. . ; 

Bunyan answered that he was as wUUng to be 'taught as , 
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to givB instruction; ftnd that he looked upon it as his duty to 
do both. 

06^, But, said he, what if you should forbear awhile, and 
sit still, till yon see further how things will go ? 

^bd now cotrtes into view one of the mighty impulses, 
wlHoh Bunyan had gained, doubtless from the Book of 
Martyrs, which had come sweeping down through the cur- 
rent of time and revolution, from J ohn Wickliffe ; Wick- 
lifre’s soul and Bunyan’s meeting and communing together, 
across the gulf of more than two hundred years, in this pas- 
sage, as Biinyan’s and Luther’s had done, to such powerful 
purpose, in the great Reformer’s Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians. 

Sir, said Bunyan, as if he had been speaking scripture-^ 
and it shews what inspiring power the Book of Martyrs had 
over him — Sir, said Bunyan, Wickliffe saith, that he 
which leaveth off preaching and hearing of the word of 
God, for fear of excommunication of men, he is already ex- 
communicated of God, and shall, in the day of judgment, be 
counted a traitor to Christ. 

€ohh. Ay, saith he, they that do not hear. 

Bun, But, sir, said I, he saith, he that shall leave off eithfer 
preaching or hearing. That is, if he hath received a gift for 
edification, it is his sin if he doth not lay it out in a way of 
Uidioiiation and counsel, according to the propoiiion of his 
gift, as well as to spend his time altogethk in hearing others 
preach. 

€ohh. But, said he, how shall we know that you have re- 
ceived a gift 1 

Bun, Said I, let any man hear and search, and prove:th8 
doctrine by the Bible. 

V But will you be willing, said he, that two indifferent 
tosonsi shall determine the case, and will you stand by their 
judgment T . 

Bm/, I Said, are they infallible ? 

There outspoke the true ProtOstant. ' ' 

Ccibh He said no. ^ 

Bun, Then Said I, it is possible my judgment may be aa 
good as theirs ; but yet I will pass by either, and in this 
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maiter bs judged by the Scripture. I m eure that is in- 
foJHble, and cannot err. . , . „ 

C^hk Bat, said he, who shall be judge yon^ for 

you take tlie Scriptures one way and\tbey ? 

J«ww 1 fjaid tHfe.Sci%>tures atoul4i«ihdt^ by compam 
Che Scripture with another ; f^lr that Wljiopen itself, if ithe 
rightly compared. As for instance, naming sei^ral passagaa. 

CkM, But are you wilimg, said he, to stand to ^ ji^- 
mcnt of the Ghureii ? 

Sm. Yes, air, said I, to the approbation of the Church of 
IGkid j the cWtch’s judgment is best expressed ia Scripture, 
f hfe answer of Bunyan was admirable ; nor can any ou'^ 
do other than admire the wisdom, patience, and pcrtmen<5y, 
aa weii as s<mietiines wit, and always calmness, of Banyan’s 
replies. 

Well, neighbour Bunyan, said Mr Cobb, indeed, I would 
you serionriy to consider of these things, between this 
mid the (juarter^sessions, and^o submit yourself You may 
do nuicli good, if you continue still in the land ; but alas^ 
Vhat benefit will it be to your friends, or wliat good can it 
do to them, if yon should be sent away beyond the seas into 
Bfkbi CT ^Constantinople, or some other remote part of the 
Worid 1 Pray, he Tuled. 

Ind^, rir, I hope he will be ruled* 

Sm. I shall desire, said I, in all godliness and honjBsty, 
lh %ehave myself hi the nation whilst 1 am in it j And if, I 
must be so dealt withal as you say, I hope God will help 
rite to bear what they shall lay upon me. I know im ctU 
'thht I hare done in this matter to be so used, f speak a^in 
of'Ood. v, 

You know, saith he, that the Scripture ..Thje 
I?' bo are ordained God# 



l|naid yes, and ^hat X was to submit to 

also to the govemprs, as to them that aro .sent bY 


len, said ha, the khi|;, i:!omwnds, yp%^^^t^ 
hot have any private meetings, bsoahie tit is 
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How was Btmyan to get over this ? I told lihn/’ 
he, that Paul did own the powers that were in hie day 
oe of God t and yet ha was often in prison under them for 
all that* imd though Jesus Christ told Pilate tliat he 
had no power him hut of God, yet he died under the 
same Pilate j aud yet, feaid I, I hope you will not say tliat 
either Paul or Christ did deny magistracy, and so sinned 
against God in slighting the ordinance. Sir, said I> the law 
hath provided two ways of obeying ; the one to do that 
which in my conscience I do believe that I am bound to do 
actively, and where I cannot obey actively, then I am willing 
to lie down, and to sufier what they shall do unto me. At 
this he sat still, and said no more ; which when he had 
done, I did thank him for his civil and meek discoursing 
with me ; and so we parttd. Oh, that we might meet in 
heaven !” 

This was indeed a civil and meek discoursing, in compa* 
Hson with the impious treatment Bunyan received from thu 
justices in a preceding examination. And so they parted. 
But after this, Bunysn’s wife, while he lay in prison, under- 
took to pi'esent a petition in his behalf to the judges. Three 
times she made the attempt, twice to Bord-cluef-jostice 
Hale, and nothing could daunt her, but she would receive a 
hearing. The scene is worthy the pencil of some great 
painter, where, without a creature to befriend or sustain her, 
this young and trembling woman, unaccustomed and abashed 
at such presences, entered the court*room, and stood before 
the judges, in the midst of the crowd of justices and gentry 
of the country assembled. She addressed herself wltb ^ 
trembling heart, directly to Lord-chief-justice Hale, who wo»a 
in his countenance so clearly the lines of that gentleness and 
goodness for which he was Ulustrioiis, that the courage of 
vrife was somewhat supported, even amidst the ftowi^^and 
wrathful words of the other justices. , 

My Lord, said she to Judge Hale, I make bold to 
once again to your lordship, to know what J»iay be bo 
my husband. ^ 

Bunyan loved to put these exainmaliims In a 

dialogue ; it made every thing more vivid to hit Jtpnd i, jmA 
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m this case hs wrote down the account from the lips of bis 
courageous wiHa^ just as the scene was evolved in the court* 
room. 

Judge Hale answered^ Woman^ I told tliee before X co(^ 
do thee no good, becauso*'they have taken tliat for a cQnv^f^ 
tbn^ which thy husband spoke at the sessions ; and imles| 
there be something done to undo that, I can do thee no goodi 

iTsmon. My Lord, said she, ho is kept unlawfully in 
prison ; they clapped him up before there were any procla** 
mation against the meetings , the indictment also Is false ; 
besides, they never asked him whether he was guilty or no ; 
neither did ha confess the indictment. 

All thi» was true ; but one of the justices, whom she knew 
not, said, My Lord, lie was lawfully convicted. 

Wmatk It is false, said she j for when they said to him, 
Do you confess the indictment 1 he said only this, tlmt hs 
had been at several meetings, both where there was preach- 
ing of the word and prayer, and that they Imd Qod's pre* 
senoe among them. 

T^tadon, Whereat Judge Twi&don answered very 
angrily, saying, What, you think we can do what wo list I 
your huisfeand is a breaker of the peace, and is convicted by 
the law. lAlsersupon Judge Hale called for the statute- 

^h* 

Wmmi But, said she, my Lord, he was not lawfully 

e^nvictei 

<%e8^* Thfeu Justice Chester said, My Lord, he was law^ 
fully convicted. 

Wemeui. It is false, said she ; it was but a word o^dil»* 
ootpe that they took for conviction, as you heard before.^ 

CKsttSf. But it Is recorded, woman, it is recorded^ says 
JunMloa Chester. As if it must of neoebsity be true, becfuga^ 
ft ft rvcovded. With which words he often endeavoured 
stop her mouth, having no other argument to convince hfr» 
bu^ ftjrccordedi ft recorded. 

My Lord, said she, I was awhile sinoe in Xmm 
do%tp sec If I <!Ohld get my busbandb liberty, and theirs I 
.spoke Barkwood, one of the of Londs, 

^ whom I dMlverad a petition, who took it pf me^ and 
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itetited it to some of the mst of the House of Lotds ftft my 
hu&band*s releasemeut ; ^ho, when they had seen it, they 
said that they could not release him, but had committed hiS 
releasement to the judges, at the next assiiies. UPhis he told 
me ; and now I come to you to see if any thing can be done 
in this business, and you give neither releasement not relief. 
To which they gave her no answer, hut made as if they 
heard her not. Only Justice Chester was often up with this. 
He is convicted, and it is recorded. 

Woman. If it be, it is false, said she, ^ 

Chests, My Lord, said Justice Chester, ho is a pestilent 
fellow ; there is not such a fellow in the country again. 

Twisdon. Wliat, will your husband leave preaching 1 If 
lie will do so, then send ff*r him. 

Bunyan’s wife reincuibered the sublime and noble answer 
of her husband, If I wei'e out of the prison to-day, I would 
preach the Gospel again to-morrow, by the help of God. 
My lord, said she, he dares not leave preaching as long as 
he can speak. 

IHoisdon. See here ; what should we talk any more about 
such a fellow ; must ho do what ho Uftts 1 He is a breaker 
of the peace. 

Woman. She told him again that he desired to live peace* 
ably, and to follow his calling, that his family might bo 
maintained ; and moreover, mV lord, I have four small ctdl- 
dren that cannot help thoraselves, of which one is blind, ahd 
have nothing to live upon but the charity of good poopK 
This, with some other affecting distresses which she told, 
troubled Judge Hale. Alas, poor woman ! said he. 

Tm'sdm. But Judge Twktdon told her that she made 
poverty her cloak ; and said, moreover, that ho understood 
I was maintained better by running up and down in preach-* 
ittg, than by feUowing my calling. 

Ifah. What is his calling ? said Judge Hale. 

Answer. Then some of the company that stood by ShM, 
A ^liker, my lord', 

Wmm. Yes, said she, and because he is a tinkc^ n>ttA' a 
poor man, thei^ore he is despised, and cannot hare jtfetioc. 

Mde. Then Judge Hal| very mildly, saying^ T 
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tell thee, wonaan, seeing it ia so that they have taken what thy 
husband spake for a conviction, thou must either apply thy- 
self to the king, or aue out his pardon, or get a writ of error. 

Cheater, But when Justice Cheater heard him give her 
this counsel, and especially, as she supposed, because he 
spoke of a writ of error, ho chafed, and seemed to ho very 
much offended, saying, My lord, he will px'each and do what 
he lists. 

Womans lie preacheth nothing but the word of God, said 
she, 

T’iffiadon, He preach the word of God ! said Twisdon (and 
withal she thought he would have struck her), ho rimneih 
up and down, and doth hann. 

Weman, No, my lord, said she, it is not so ; God hath 
owned him, and done much good by him. 

Twiadon, God ! said he ; his doctrine is the doctrine of 
the devil. 

Woman, My lord, said she, when the righteous Judge shall 
appear, it will be known that his doctrine is not the dootaiuo 
of the devil. * 

Twiadon, My lord, said he to Jude Hale, do not mind her, 
hnt send her away. 

Hah, Then, said Judge Hale, I am sorry, woman, that 
t ^nnot do thee any good ; thou must do one of those three 
tilings aforesaid, namely : either to apply thyself to the 
king, OP sue out his pardon, or get a writ of error j but a 
writ of error will be cheapest. 

Woman, At which Chester again seemed to be in a ohale, 
and put off his hat, and, as she thought, scratched ius liead 
fur anger ; but then I saw, said she, that there was no pre- 
vailing to have my husband sent for, tlxough 1 often de- 
sired them that they would send for him, that he might 
speak for himself, telling tiicm that he could give them better 
eatie&cition than X "could, in what they demanded of bitn, 
with several other things, wliich now I foig^t. Only this 
I rememVr, that though I was somewhat timorous at my 
ihivbontratice into the chamber, yet before I Went out I could 
not but break forth into tears, not so much because they were 
io hatdi*hcarted against me and husband, but to thiuk 
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wliat a sad account such poor creatures will have to gifre at 
the coming of the Lord, when they shall there answer fbf aU 
things whatsoever they have done in the body, whether it he 
good or whether it be evil, 

Buny *m’8 wife was a partaker of his own spirit^ a heroine, 
in this trying situation, of no ordinary stamp* This cou^ 
rageous woman, and Lord-ohief-justice Hale, and Bunyan, 
have long biiico met in heaven, hut how little could tliey 
recognise each other’s character on earth ! How little could 
the distressed, insulted wife have imagined, that, beneath the 
Judge's eimine, there was beating the heart of a child of God, 
a man of humility, integrity, and prayer 1 How little could 
the great, leanied, illustrious, and truly pious judge have 
dreamed, that the man, the obscure tinker, whom he was 
suifering to languish in [)rison for want of a writ of error, 
would one day bo the subject of greater admiration and praise 
than all the judges in the kingdom of Great Britain I How 
little could he dream, that from that narrow cell where the 
prisoner was left incarcerated, and cutoff apparently from all 
usefulness, a glory would shine out, illipstrating the goverpt* 
ment and grace of God, and doing more good to man, than 
all tile prelates and judges in the reign of Cliarles 11, put 
together had accomplished 1 

Twelve fuU years Bunyan remained in this prison. He 
wrote several works while there, besides tlie PilgrimV Pro* 
gress, among which was a woik entitled, “ A Confession of 
my Faith, and a Boason of my Practice," In this work, 
written but a short time before the end of his imprisonment, 
he makes a more distinct allusion to the sufferings of his 
incarceration than he was wont to do. Faith and holiness," 
Bays he, “ are my professed principles, with an endeavour, 
80 far as in me lieth, to be at peace with all men. What 
shall I say 1 Let mine enemies themselves be judges, if any 
thin^ in these following doctrines, or if aught that any man 
hath heard me preach, doth or hath, according to the time 
intent of my w^ords, savoured either of heresy or rehelUon, 
I say again, let they themselves be judges if aught, th^ 
find in my writing or preaching, doth irendor me worthy of 
almost twelve years imprisonment, or pne that dosenrad to 
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be hanged, or haniahed for ever, according to tlieir tremen*: 
doas aeiM^eikccu Bnt if nothing will do, unless I make my 
oonsoience a eontinual butchery and slaughter-shop, unless 
putting out my own eyes, I commit me to the blind to lead; 

as I doubt is de^xed by some, I have determined, the 
Almighty <h>d being my help and shield, yet to suffer, if 
6?aii life might continue so long, even till the moss shall 
grow on mine eye-brows, rather than thus to violate my 
feith and principles.” 

When John Bunyan was first tlirovm into prison, he found 
a great friend in the jailer, through whose kindness his con- 
finement, previous to his last examination, and the petition 
of his wife, was not at all rigorous. He was permitted to 
preach, to visit his friends, and even to go to London, It is 
related of him, that it being known to some of the perse- 
cuting prelates that Bunyan was often out of pi'ison, they 
sent down an officer to talk with the jailer on the subject ; 
and in order to find him out, he was to arrive there in the 
middle of the night. Bunyan w^as at homo with his family 
but so restless that h^ could not sleep. He therefore told his 
wife that he musi return immediately. lie did so, and the 
jailer blamed him for coining in at so unseasonable an hour. 
Early in the morning the messenger came, and said, “ Are 
all the prisoners safe I” “ Yes.” " Is John Bunyan safe ]” 
“ Yes,” Let mo see him.” He was called and appeared, 
and all was well. After the messenger left, the jailer said 
to Bunyan, Well, you may go out again when you think 
proper ; for you know when to return better than I can tell 
you.” 

Bunyan made use of his liberty at this time to visit his 
fellow-Christians in London, which, says he, my enemies 
hewing of were so angry, that they had almost cast my 
jailer out oi his place, threatening to Indict him, and to do 
they could, againsrfj him,. They charged me also X 
Went riilther plot and raise diyiribn, and niake insurrep- 
tion, wiiich, Ood knows^ was a slander ; wher<5upon my hberty 
wafi( ,nio're iiitmiti6ned than it was before, so I, must not 
iiiut of tjie door-” from this severe Jmppsomne^ ^ 
that he hfe Priida Medit^itjons^ dedii^ed to the 
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heart of suflfering $«irits and reigning aiimera^ 
character of these stanzas, we should deem it very prohld^ 
that he had accustomed himself to scribble in verse before 
his imprisonment, --na habit with which he doubtless solaced 
not a few of the hours in his little cell. Some verses in his 
Meditations upon the four last things, Death and Judgment) 
Heaven and Hell, are not wanting in beauty. JElis meditC'^ 
tiott of Heaven sprung from its vivid fareta^oa. 

What gladness shall possess our heart, 

When we shall see these things 1 
Whttt light and life in every part 
Bisc hko eternal springs 1 
O, blessed face ; O, holy grace, 

When shall we see this day? 

Lord, fetch us to this gwdly place, 

We humbly U» thee jway. 

Tims, whoji in hoavcnly harmony 
These blessed saints apix^r. 

Adorned with grace and majesty, 

What gladness will be there ! 

Thus shall we see, thus shall we be, 

0, would the dao* were come 1 
Lord Jesus, take u$ up to thee. 

To this desired home. * 

Angels we also shall bohOldi 
When we on high ascend, 

Each shining like to men of gold. 

And on the Lord attend. 

These goodly croaturoe. full of giuce, 

Shall stand about the throne, 

Each one with lightning ip his fupe, 

And shall to us be known. ' 

There cherubim, with one accord. 

Continually do cry— 

Ah, holy, holy, holy Lmd, 

And heavenly majesty f 
These will us In their arms embrace, 

And welcome us to rest. 

And joy to see us clad wi^ grace, 

And of the heavens posscst 

^ Doubtless it was such music lu Im $oul^ such visions 
fore him, and such {AuUng derives afret heaven, that s^t 
him to the composition of the Pilgrimfe Progress. He wrote 
a book of poems entitled, " Divine Emblems, or Temporal 
Things Spiritualissed, fitted for the use of Boys and Girls,!’ 
Some of them are very beautiM, revealing the ]}oet ; 



paissages there are, which would not dishonour Chaucer or 
Shakspeare, and which shew to what great excellence, as a 
poet, Bunyan might have attained, had he dedicated himself 
to the effort. What he wrote, he wrote with the utmost 
simplicity, and in tbs same pure, idiomatic language wliich 
Is so delightful in the Pilgrim’s Progress. Here is a ballad 
of the child with the bird on the hush ; and as a child’s 
ballad, it is one of the sweetest, most natural things in the 
language. 

THE CHILD AKD THE DIRD. 

My littlo bird, how oanst thou sit 
And Hlng amidst «o many thorns^ 

Let me but hold uj^n thee get, 

My love with honour thee adonis. 

' Thou art at present little worth, 

Five farTtbings none will give for tboe i 
But prithee, little bird, come forth, 

Thou of more value art to me. 

'Tia true, it Is sunshine to*day, 

To-morrow birds will hove a storm \ 

My pretty one, come thou away, 

My bosom then shall keep thee waiiA. 

Thou subject art to cold o'nights, 

When darkness is thy covering ; 

At day thy danger's great by kites, 

How const thou then sit there and alxig ? 

Thy food is scarce and Monty too, 

*Tia worms and trash which thou dost 6at» 

Thy present state I pity do, 

Come, rn provide thee bettor meat, 
ru feed thee with white bread and milk, 

And sugar'plums, if thou them crave , 

111 cover thee with finest silk, 

That foom the cold 1 may thee sava 

My fathoVe palace shall be tblue, 

Yea, in it thou shalt sit end sing i 
My Utile bird, if thouTt be mine, 

The whole year round shaU be thy BiiriDg, 
ilTl teach thee aU the notes at court, 

Hntheught'Of music thou shalt play, 

And all that thither do resort 
Bhalt praise thee for it ever/iay. 

Ill keep thee safe firom cat and cur, 

Ko manner o* harm shall come to thee 
Vm, 1 will be thy sucoouter, 

My hosCm sbaU thy cabin bo, 



Bat Id, tKibolU, th<5 bird is ^ona I 
Xlxes^ clM^rmtn^ would not mako hor yield ; 
The child*B left at the bush alone. 

The bin! fifes yonder o'er the field. 


COMPAEISON* 

The child ^ Christ an emblem Is ; 

The bird to sinnore I compare ; 

Tlie thorns are like those sins of theiin 
Which do srtrround them every whe. ol 
H er songs, her food, her sunshine day, 

Are emblems of those foolish tO}’s, 

Whidi to dostruotlon leads the way. 

The fruit of worldly, empty Joys, 

The arguments this child doth ohoose 
To draw to him a bird thus wild, ' 

Shews Chr^t familiar speech doth uso 
To makdthc reconciled. 

The bird, in that she takes her wing 
To Bpe^ her from him after all, 

Shews us valii man loves any thing i 

Much bettor than the heavenly call . 

Now, if this ballad had been found among the poems of 
Wordsworth, with one or two touches of his peculiar colour- 
ing, it would have been regarded as one of his happiest 
examples'bf the artless simplicity and truth of nature. But 
with Bunyan these things were thrown off without any 
elaborate effoit, in such language as he might naturally 
command, not with sMied simplicity, but in atch simplicity 
of style, matter, and language, as his fchildllikc musings 
naturally fell into. And this constitutes their charm. He 
says himself that he could hare written in higher strains, 
but he would not attempt it; and well for the poetry it 
was that he did not ; instead of the childlike carelessness 
and naturalness, which pleases older minds as well as 
children, he might have fallen into a stiffiness find affected 
elegance that would have pleased none. As it is, there is 
great genius and beauty in these hymns fbr infent minds. In 
the introduction to the courteous reader, Bunystn says, in a 
vein of vigorous and well-directed satire — 

The title will shew; if thou wilt 1<»1<:, ' 

Who are the proper suhjeots of this 
They're boys and girW of all mm mad degtee^^ 

From those of age, to children on their kneou. 
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Thus comprehensive am 1 i» my notionat 
They tenpt me to it by iheir ohilflisb motfims 
We novr have hoys with beards, and slrla that ly* 

Huge as old womea, wanting gravity^ 

Then do not blame me, since I thus describe 'em. 

Flatter I mriy not, lest thereby I bribe ’’em 
To have a better judgment of themselves 
Than wise men have of babies on their shelves; 

Their antic tricks, fantastic modes and way 
Shew tliey, like very boys and 0rls, do ploy 
With all the frantic fooleries of tUo ago, 

And that in open view as on a stage. 

Our bearded men do act like heaidless boys. 

Our women pleas© themselves with childish tejs. 

Our ministcfTS long time by word and pen 
Dealt with them, counting them not boys but men ; 

They shot their thunders at them, ond their toys. 

But hit them not, for they were girls «k)d boys, 

The better charged, the wider still they shot. 

Or else so high, these d^vnrfs they touched not. 

Instead of men, they found them girls and boys 
To nought addicted but to childish toys. 

I pepseat it, that this is pleasant, good-natured, and In- 
structiye satire ; its vein of strong sense and native hiunout 
may remind us of our elder, early poets, whoipci, indeed, 
■Bunyan in his poetry resembles not a little, and With whom, 
be won ^d , have taken the highest rank as a poet, had Divine 
Providenee dii^cted his native gifts to he developed that way. 
Bunyan apologizes for seeming to play the fool, that he 
might, like Paul, .by all means, gain some, and he ht^Oc 
that even men of graver fancies may possibly be taken by 
his homely rhymes. 

Son.c, I persuade mo, will be finding f^ult, 

Concluding, here I trip, and there I halt ; 

No doubt some could those gro veiling ncriiions raise 
By fino-spup terms, that challenge might, the hayg* 

^ould all be forced to lay their brains 
That cannot regulate the glowing tide 
By tjils or that man’s fancy, we should have 
The wise unto the fbol become a slave. 

Whftt though my Wjxt seems mean, my morale be ' 

Gnave, os if (etched from a subjfmer tree'l 
And if some bettor handle can a fly, 

Thehf some a text, wbrn^fore should we 4eny 
Their tpaldng pjpoof or good wtpertmant, 

fmaUost thbig* mlsehiefs to prevent. 
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I MTttldi, wer^ J BO pi wed, uso lilgbOT stmms. 

And for Qppilauso on tenters .stretch my hrsinst 
But whHt needs thpit ? The arrow out of sight 
Docs not the sloqper nor the watchman fright ; 

To shoot too high doth make but children gare ; 

Tie that which hits the man doth him amaae. 

As fur the inconsiderableness 
Of things, by which 1 do my mind express ; 

May 1 by them bring (K>me good things to pass, 

A8*S«imeoa, with the tew bone of an ass ; 

Or as brave Shamgarl^ith hjs ox's gord, 

(Both things unmanly, not for war in modo.) 

I have my end, though I iii 3 »self expose, 

For God will have the glory at the close 

This was ever Bunyan’s disiBterestedness and forgetfulness 
of self. So he might glorify God, it was no matter w^hat 
became of his own reputation, his own will. Human applause 
lie sought not, and while writing the most original work of 
genius produced in his age, he wrote with an absolute uneon** 
sciousness of fame, and a disregard of it, such as marked the 
character of no other tvriter of the period. Baxter waa 
eminently holy man, and his mind wrought under holy in- 
Quences, hut never with such unconscioufinesa of greatness, 
such forgetfulness of self. Yet the maxim of both was, Td 
God alone he the glory 1 

These Divine Emblems, of which I have spoken, are much 
in the manner of Quarles, whose poetry Bunyan may have 
been acquainted with) as the Puritans were fond of and 
who died while Bunyan was in prison. Some of them ro« 
mind us of the signiheaht things seen by Christian in the 
house of the Interpreter. It was thus that Bunyan filled Up 
his vacant seasons, and with various sweetness recreated 
himseif in prison. While he was musii:^, the fire burned. 
When he began his Pilgrim’s Progress, he was surprised into 
it, for he was writing another hook, which he Iwd nearly 
finished ; hut as he was penning some things concerning the 
race of the saints in the day of the gospel, liis thoughts fell 
suddenly into the form of an allegory in a number of parti'^ 
ciilars, which he put down ; these grew into more, and again 
continued to multiply, as fie was attracted from fancy to 
fancy, and still he wrote them dawn, ; till he said witHiu 
himself, If I go on at this rate, it will he ad and 
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I shall never finish the hook I am already about. Wherefore 
my thick*conimg fancies 111 put you by yourselves, and 
when I have leisure firom the work I have undertaken, then 
I will return to you. 

Thus his work^y so produced, came to be the pure, artless, 
spontaneous creation of piety and genius. There was scarcely 
a conscious elFort in the writing of it ; nay, rather a restraint 
of its exquisite sweetness, till sSdh moments as he could 
attend to and take down the lovely images, the fervent 
though|8, that w'ere crowding one another in his mind, and 
seeking for utterance. It was but for him to say the word, 
to say to himself, Kow my favourite meditations I release 
; you ; and suddenly, as songsters from a cage, his thoughts 
fiew from him, as has been beautifully said of Dr Pay son’s 
conversation, in every possible variety of beauty and har- 
mony, like birds from a South American forest, His vivid 
imagination filled his lonely cell with these realities ; and it 
would appear that only when he was alone did his genius 
brood over this sacred work ; in secrecy and silence did he 
pursue it j it was a joy of his heart, with which heaven itself 
mingled, and lent its own blessedness, but witl\ which no 
stranger could intermeddle. 

Thct this was the manner of the suggestion and production 
of this great work of genius, is clear from Bunyan’s own 
amusing and instructive preface ; and it is one of the most 
curious things in all the history of literature, to be admitted 
thus into the secret developments of spontaneous genius in 
a great writer’s mind, on a work, the subject of which pos- 
sesses the writer as with the power of an angel, instead of 
being possessed by him ; carries him away with its sweet- 
ness, bears himu|) upon its wings as a child in a dream, and 
moves him 'Swiftly through the luminous air, garing at the 
divinely coloured pictures painted upon it. So was Bunyaii 
borne upward as on eagles’ wings, both by ihe %iritof God, 
and by the power of that natur^ genius, which was the gift 
of Gbd ; and I may add, by the exciting celestial beauty of a 
subject. wWch kindles the heart of the simplest^ ChrisftM 
Wife onthtisiato, shd shapes, for the time being, a, p^V W 
the plainest ‘mind. All this, witfeont difficulty, you may 
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read under cover of Buuyan’s rude rhymes, which are good, 
unadulterate Saxon, and full of genuine simplicity and hu- 
mour, though he scorne<l attempting to make them more 
elegant. 


When at the first 1 took my i>en in hand, 

Tima tor io write, I did not understand 
That 1 ni all should m<ike a little book 
In aucli a mode, nty, I had undertook 
To make anotlier ; which, when almost done, 

Before I was aware, I thus bcjgun. 

And thus it was j I writing of the wa> 

And race of saints in this our gospel*day, 

Bell suddenly into an allegory 

About their journey, midtho way to glory*. 

In more than twenty things, u hioh I sot down . 

This done, I twenty mort had in my crown, 

And they again began ta multiply. 

Like spaiks that from the coals of fiio do fly 
Kay, then, tho(iu;Kt i, if that you breed so 
ITl put you by jourselvoa lest you at last 
fdionld prpve aU and eat out 

The book that I alicady am about. 

■Well, so I did ; but yot I did not think 
To shew to all the world my pen and nik " 

In such a mode; I only tbruight to make 
1 know not what; nor did 1 undertake 
Thereby to please my nelghlyour ; no, not I, 

I did it mine ownself to giatify. 

Ncithoi did 1 but vacant seasons spend 
In this my scribble ; nor did 1 intend 
But to divert myself in doing this, 

From worsor tlioughts, which make me do ami 

Thus I set pen to }iaper with delight, 

And quickly had my thoughts in blicl^and white. 

For having now iiiy method by the cud, 

Still as 1 puU'd it oamo; and so 1 penu’d 
It down, until at last it came to bo, 

For length and breadth, the bigness which you^e. 

Well, when I thus had put my ends together, 

I skew’d them others, that 1 might see whether 
They would condemn them, or them justify i 
And somo said, Let him live'; some, l>t him die. 

Some said, John, print it : others said, Not so. 

Soma said, It might do good ; others said. No. 

Kow I was in a strait, and did not see 
Which was the host thing to be done by mo ; 

At )Uet 1 thought, since you are thus divided, 

1 print it will ; and so the case decided. 

And how could it Imve been decided o^erwise i Buxiysn 
proceeds with an ingenious and amusing ap<dogy and juijti- 
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fication for uding Gold, pearls^ and precious 

stones wortk digging for^ he thought might htly be put into 
an allegory ; and truth, et^en in swaddling clothes, as a 
sweet laughing babe, might win upon the mind, inform the 
judgment, makeHho will submissive, and fill tlie memory 
with things pleasant to the Imagination. There is refreshing 
water in dark clouds, when there is none at aU in bright 
ones ; and when there silver dro;^s descend, then the earth 
yieldeth her ripe harvest, A fisherman goes patiently up 
and down the river-side, and engages all his wits to catch a 
few nibbles, with snares, lines, angles, hooks and nets ; all 
stratagems he uses for the silly fish. So doth the fowler for 
the birds ; one can scarce name the variety of his means, 
his gun, his nets, his lime-twigs, light and bell ; one can 
scarce tell the variety of his postures : he creeps, he goes, 
he stands, he pipes and whistles. So shall he, who wisely 
seeks to catch men, speak dialogue-wise, parable-wise, in 
prose and poetry, in figures, metaphors, and meaning fables ; 
in cunning cabinets and mantles he shall encloSS truth's 
golden beams ; he shall set his apples of gold in pictures of 
silver. 

Tea, let Trtitli be free 
To malre her salUeft upon thoe and me; 

Which way it pleases Opd. * 

So Bunyan thought, and would not check the variety of hh 
fancies, though some would-be critios laughed at thdr dm* 
plicity, and some were offended at their novelty. Yet he 
knew lie might write in such a method, an4 not miss hb 
end> which was the good of his readers j and so he wrote, 
and so he publbhed, committing all to God. The dose of 
hb prefece is very beautiful, and would to God that every 
fiiau who reads, might, according to Banyan’s directions, Jay 
the book, the head, and the heart together, and so follow the 
pilgrim from the City of Destruction to the City of Im* 
manuel ! 

, this book wmiuake a trftysener of theOr 

If by its oounsel thou wilt ruled bo ; 

4irot:)t thed to tbo holy land, 

. If ni4tt#!ltit»d6seo^oasimd«r»tan4f 
Tea. ii will xoake the slolhful aotiva ^ % 
the t^lind; also delightful things to see. 
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Axt thou for 8ca»«thing rare profitable ? 

Or wouldat thou see a truth within a fable f ' ^ 

^rt thou foi^ful ? or wouldst thou remombotf 
BVoia lla«^)'«ar’s day to the laat of December ? 

Then read my fancies ; they will stick like burrs, 

And may be to the helpless comforters. 

This tx)^ is wrote in suoh a dialect, 

AS may the minds of listless men affect ; 

U seems a novelty, and yet contains 
Nothing but sound and honest gospel strains. 

Wouldst thou divert thyself from melancholy ? 

Wouldst thou be pleasant, yet bo far from folly 7 
Wouldst thou read riddles, and their explanation^ 

Or else be drown’d in thy ooutcmplatiou? 

Dost thou love picking meat ? or wouldst thou see 
A man i’ th' clouds, and hear him speak* to thee? 

Wouldst thou lie in a dream, and yet not sleep? 

Or, wouldst thou in a moment laugh and weep ? 

Or, wouldst thou lose thyself, and catoh no harm ; 

'And find thy sslf again without a charm? 

Wouldst read tbyaeJLf, and read thou know'st not what. 

And yet know whether thou art hless’d or not, 

By reading the same lines? O then come hither I 
And lay my book, thy head, md heart tcgetlior. 

gfitttii&mtitemtioof original gcmusi {terhaps its greatest 
proof, < mi me wliieh Bunyati possessed in oommon witli 
Shakespeare, is its spontaneous exertion ; the evidence of 
having written without labour, and without the eonscious^ 
ness of doing any thing remarkable, or the ambitions aim of 
performing a great work. The thought, how will this please 
has little or no power as a motive, nor is it suggested to 
such minds : the greatest etforts of genius seem as natural to 
it as it is for common men to breathe. In this view. Bun* 
yan’s work comes nearer to the inspired poetry of the He-^ 
brews in its character, than any other human composition. 
He wtotd fh>m the impulse of his genius, sancti^ed and 
illuminated by a heavenly influence ; and its movements 
were as artless as the movements of a little cliild left to play 
upon the green by itself ; as if, indeed, ho had exerted no 
voluntary supervision whatever over its exercise. Every 
thing is as natural and unconstrained as if there had been no 
other breather in this World but himself, — ^no being, to whose 
inspection the work he was producing could ever possibly be 
exhibited, and no rule or model with which it could ever be 
compared. 
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We can imagine this suffering Christian and unconscious 
poet in the gloom of his prison, solacing his mind witii hia 
own visions, as they came in, one after another, like heavenly 
pictures, to his imagination. They were so pleasant that he 
could not but give them reality, and when he found how 
they accumulated, then first did the ideal of the Pilgrim’s 
^Progress rise before his view. Then did he, with the per- 
vading, informing, and transfusing power of genius, melt 
the materials, and mould them into shape, He puts the 
pictures into one grand allegory, with the meaning of heaven 
shining over the whole, and a separate interest and beauty 
,in ev^y separate part. It is an allegory, conducted with 
^^ch symmetry and faithfulness, that it never tires in its 
examination, but discloses continually new meaning to the 
mind, and speaks to the heart of the Pilgrim volumes of 
mingled encouragement, warning, and instruction. 

And how precious is the volume, which thus stores the 
niucsery as well as the shelves of the theologian, with whole- 
some learning ; which brings the divinest mysteries of grace 
into the quick conscience and soft heart of childhood, even 
before the understanding is prepared to receive and ponder 
their grave teachings ! This is the point of Oowper’s beauti- 
foX apostrophe to Bunyan. 

* O thou, whom, homo on fancy's eager wing, 

Back to the season of life's hai'py spring, 

I pleased x^ainombcr, and wliite memory yet 
Holds fast lier ofiioe here, can ne^er forget ; 

, Ingenious Dreamer 1 in whose weU*told tale 
Sweet fiction and sw'eot truth alike prevail ; 

Whose humorous vein, stroitg ewise, and simplh styles 
Hay teach the gayest, make the gravest smile; 

• Witty, and well employed, and like Uiy Lord, 

Speaking In parables his Slighted word ; 

I name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame. 

Tet eTen in transitory life's late day, 

That mingles all my brown with sober grey, 

,^vsiro the man, whose Pilgrim tnarkf^ the road, 

And guides the Progress of the soul to God ; 

**lhfycre well with most, if books that could eng ige 
ohildhood, pleased Uiem at a riper age ; 

Tbe/man, approving what, had charmed the 
' Woiidd die at last In pomfort, peaoe, and joy ^ 

^Aiid not with curses on his heart, who stole 
^hogehi of ^hi«h from his ungm^ded sp^t** 
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tir BirWTAW AKD THK PILOKIM'S PROOBBSS, 


IlluatratioTiB of Divine Proviflenoe in Belccting Bnnyan to write the Pilgrim*8 
Progress. — Weak things el.osen to confound the mighty^—The Author of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress selected not from the Establishment, but from With- 
out it.--Signal rebuke of eoclesiastical exclusiveness and bierarchic^l nre- 
tensions, m the Pilgrim’s Progiess and the Saint’s Best.-— More of Bunyahls 
Divine ■Emblems.—Bunyan’s release from prison.— His release Jfirom lifo^ and 
entrance into the Celestial City. — Dr Scott's opinion of tlxo Pilgrim's 
gress.— Its entire freedom from Sectarianism — Its universality, both in 
genius and piety. — Ooniparison between Bunyati's Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Edwards cm tlie Iteligious Affections. — Bonyan and Spenser.— -Survey ot 
the Events, Characters, and Scenery in the Pilgrim’s Progress, — The Splen^ 
dour of its conclusion. 


Wj 3 meet in the life of Bunyan some of the most remark- 
able illustrations to be found anywhere on record, of the 
manner in which God has chosen the weak things of tlie 
world to confound the mighty, and base things of the world, 
and things which are despised, and things whkh are not, 
to bring to nought things that are ; to abase the pride, and 
rebuke the pretensions of all human glory, Bunyan’s preach- 
ing, which was the means of the conversion pf so many 
kiuls, how utterly despised and counted like insanity was it, 
by all the Avise, the noble, the esteemed of this world ! And 
Bunyan’s Allegory, when it first appeared, Avith how much 
contempt was it regarded, as a sort of story ot ballad for 
the Arulgar, by the lor^^, gentlemen, ancl ecclesiastics pf the 
age. If any prophet in those days could have gone 
bishop and justices under whose jurisdiction Bunyan isruB 
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thrust into tho* common jail, and left twelve years in prison, 
and could have said, My Lords, there is one John Bunyan, 
fomerly tinker, and now a tagged-lace maker in a ceU in 
the prison of Bedford, imprisoned by your Lordships for 
preaching the gospel, who hath composed and published an 
^legory which shall work more to the accomplishment of 
^od*s counsels, and to tlie establishment of sound piety and 
morality, and to the usefulness and glory of the literature 
of this kingdom, than all that your Lordships, with all the 
preachers and authors in this civil and ecclesiastical circuit, 
shall have accomplished in your whole life-time ; he would 
, hjitve been regarded as void of understanding, if not impri- 
j, ioned for contempt of the higher authorities. 

And yet, such a prophet would have spoken but the 
simple truth ; for into how many languages this book hath 
been translated no man can tell, and how many editions it 
has passed through still less may any man enumerate, nor 
how many souls it may have guided to eternal glory. It 
has gone almost wherever the Bible has gone, and has left 
the stamp of the best part of English literature, where neither 
Mijton nor Shakspeare were ever heard ot Indeed, it may 
doubtless be said of Bunyan as of that woman of sacred 
me|Uoiy in the Kew Testament, Wherever this gospel shall 
be pmched in all the world, there shall that, which this 
ipan. hath done for Christ, be told for a memorial of him. 
The alabaster-box of very precious ointment which that 
woman poured upon the Saviours head was an unutterably 
^^•epious offering, because her heart went with it; but this 
al^has^r-box of genius and piety, the fruit of these twelve 
years’ imprisonment, was the work — both the offering itself, 
the feelings with which it was offered — eq^ually of Bun- 
yau’s, heart, filled with love to the same Saviour, And 
T^herever the Bible goes, doubtless, in all time, this book will 

, 4b ’tM hopk itself is an iliostration of this great principle 
adj^inistration, so was his own selection of Bunyan 
ai' bja instrument to do so mi^ty a work, llisregarding 
<)daiihi9 of establishments afrd mighty hierarchies, 
by th'J goigeous state religions of the world and all 
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their followers, passing the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the See of Loudon, and the great consecrated shrines df 
applauded genius and piety, even the genius of Milton, and 
the pulpits of Jeremy Taylor, and Howe, and Usher, and 
the wise and mighty and noble together, he entered the 
prison cell in Bedford, and poured this unction of his Spirit 
upon John Bunyan, and touched his lips alone with this 
hallowed fire, and dipped his pen alone in these colouiE of 
heaven. There were as great boasts, if not of the apostolical 
saccession, at least of the Ecclesiastical Establishment, in 
those days as in this ; and Qod saw that a lordly hierarchy, 
and many a lordly bishop, were proclaiming to all the world 
this lie, that there conld he no lawful worship of God, and 
no true church of Christ, without a prayer book and pre- 
latical consecration, without episcopacy, confirmation, and 
a liturgy ; but all this was as wood, hay, and stubble ; and. 
Divine Providence selected, to make the brightest jewel of 
the age as a Christian, a minister, and a writer, a memhet 
of the then obscure, persecuted, and despised sect of Baptist^ 
He took John Bunyan ; but he did not remove him from th^ 
Baptist church of Christ into what men said was the only 
true church ; he kept him shining in that Baptist candle-* 
stick all his lifetime ; for what is it to Christ ^whether a man 
be Baptist, Methodist, Congregationalist, Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, or Episcopalian, so ho he but a true follower of 
Saviour, so he lord it not over God’s heritage, nor be guilty 
of scMsm in consigning to God’s uncovenanted mercies, ih 
defiance of all Christian charity, those whom the Saviotpf 
holds as dear as the apple of his eye ? What are these sec- 
tarian shibboleths to Christ, if his people will but walk 
according to tiiis rule, which was a text of favourite note 
with Bunyan, “ By this shall all men know that ye are tny 
disciples, if ye love one another!’* Mv discidies, not 
membei*s of this or that sectarian persuasion, be it Episco- 
pal, Baptist, Presbyterian, or what not. My disciples, not 
Church-men, nor PaulVmen, nor Rome’s-men, but Mir 
DISOXriiES. 

All golrgeous and prelatkal establishments God passOd by, 
and selected the greatest marvel and miracle ttf grace and 
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genius in all i;he modem age fi’oni the Baptist church in 
Bedford ! If this he not a rebuke and a refutation of 
absurd mockery, the apostolical succession,” and 
tensions like it, we know not how Divine Providence could * 
construct one. It is just as clear as the Saviour’s own per- 
sonal rebuke of the same intolerant proud spirit in his day ; 
and the feeling with which its application is received by the 
pretenders to the only true church in our day is remarkably 
similar, “ I tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel 
in the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three 
years and six months, when groat famine was throughout 
all the land ; but unto none of them was Elias sent, save 
Unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a 
widow. And many lepers vrere in Israel in the time of 
IHiseus the propliet ; and none of them was cleansed saving 
Naaman the Syrian. And all they in the Synagogue, when 
they heard these things, were filled with wrath, and rose up, 
and thrust him out of the city, and led him unto the brow 
of the hill whereon their city was built, tliat they might 
east him down headlong !” Why, ^vhat mighty evil hath 
our blessed Lord done to awaken this dreadful holl of wrath 
aud malignity in this synagogue of Satan 1 He hath simply 
told them that their church was no longer to be the only 
true Church of Christ on earth, but that he was going to 
preach to the Gentiles ! And the wickedness of this Jewish 
hierarchy is but a specimen of the wickedness which this 
pretence of being the only true church inevitably sets in 
motion and brings with it, wherever such a pretended 
church can get the power to enfox'ce its excommunicatfelSs, 
tt will lead our blessed Lord himself to the brow of the hill, 
And cast him down headlong, if he visit this earth in ^ 
conventicle, if he come to any other than an Bstablidied 
Church. 

^he same principle thus marvellously illustrated in the 
life of Bunyan, was that by which God passed by 
ihouAds of Israel of loftier genealogy and prouder'elattj, 
and* fixed Ujpon David the son of Jesse, the keeper bf iite 
flock itL the wilderness, and anointed and crowned 
him King df Israel; passed by also the great towns and 
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beautiful cities of Judea, and Jerusalem itself, and fixed 
upon Botlilehem as the birth-place of our Saviour ; passed 
by also tlie loanied and excellent, the princes and soholari 
of the land, when he w'ould found a new spiritual kingdom 
to last for ever, and took the fisliermen and the tax-gather- 
ers ; and to step out of sacred history once more, into com- 
mon, in a case in some respects of great similarity to Ban- 
yan’s own, passed by the godliest learned men of honour, 
title, and rank, and chose a chaplain in Oliver Cromweirs 
parliamexitary army to write the Saint’s Rest. The tw'O 
greatest, most important, most efficacious spiritual works 
the world has ever seen, 'vviitten hy men cast out, persO- 
euted, imprisoned, as not being mcinhera of the true churcli, 
as not conforming to the will of the Established hierarchy I 
The world is full of these blessed instances of God’s wdsdom 
to cast down the prhie of man, and abase his pretensions, 
that no flesh may glory in his presence. And as to these 
hierarchical arrogancies, it wotild seem that Divine Wisdom 
itself could resort to no expedient more sure to put them to 
ifliame, than when the Holy Spirit takes up liis abode, and 
displays his glory, in beings cast out, persecuted, imprisoneil, 
and burned, by such bigotry and violence. The great ovei> 
shadowing, remorseless,, hierarchical unity of the Church, 
when it is any thing else hut unity in the possession and 
exercise of the Spirit of Christ, becomes a destructive unity 
of evil, a unity of ambition, consecrated under the name ^ 
religion, a unity of ear till y powder and aggrandizement, in 
which the passion of universal conquest, that like a ebarioft 
of Are whirled a Nimrod or Napoleon over the world, kindles 
in the bosom of churchmen, and makes out of the church 
itself the most perfect, awful form of despotism. It is such 
a dreadful unity that has anathematized and destroyed sum® 
of the brightest temples of the Holy Ghost, out of which 
God has sliined in this world of darkness. It was indeed 
this remorseless, despotic, persecuting unity, to which ottr 
blessed Iiord himself was sacrificed, to prevent a schism in 
the Jewish hierarchy. But under whate ver form, save-lihat 
love to Christy and paiticipation in his Spirit, this unity 
is Vaunted, it becomes an unhallowed, worldly, vain, am- 
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bitious boast,; and powerfully, indeed, are its pretensions 
ahewn to b© vanity, when God raises up, beyond its pr^ 
cincts, euich men as Baxter and Bunyan, Owen and Dod- 
dtidge, Calamy and Howe, Brainerd and Edwards, PaysOn 
and Dwight. Rathe/ let every Christian be in himsdf a 
separate sect, tlian the church of Christ a compulsory des- 
potism; 

. And how may we suppose the great Head of the church 
regards such daring presumption, whether under pretence 
of apostolical succession or prelatical consecration, that shuts 
out such men from the chuich of Christ on earth, and gives 
them over even to God’s uncovenanted mercies in heaven ? 
Merely the statement of such pretensions is enough to shew 
how opposed they are to the spirit of the gospel. If a desire 
to spread that gospel, and to bring all men into the fold of 
Christ, had prevailed, or were now prevalent, we should 
hear nothing of such pretensions ; if that unity of love 
existed, which our blessed Lord requires, and without which 
all other unity is worthless, there would be the kindest 
charity and piety, but no pride ; Christians would, as Paul 
requires, receive one another, but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions ; and all sects woxild lie found vying with each other, 
not to spiead their own name, but the knowledge of the 
gospel ; not to eject each other from the missionary field, 
but to fill the world with love and mercy. We trust in God 
that this spirit shall prevail over every other ; and when it 
does, then will be the time when there shall be nothing to 
hurt nor destroy in all God’s holy mountain. 

The prison boars of such men as Bunyan have done much 
to bring ijie full blessedness of such a period, and out of 
Bunyaa’s prison shone much of that rosy light, that in the 
jaa6rniug of the Reformation is more romantically beautiful, 
thttu oven the clear shining of the sun at noon. His prison 
work was one of the stars, co-hetald with the dawn, reflect- 
ing the Sim of Righteousness, but struggling w>ith the dark- 
ness all night long. If, during his confinement, he wrote 
ihopo Dkine Jhnblems, of which I have spoken, as is very 
probable, there vras calm, sweet light, shining out of the 
Boul of the true poet, hidden, as by God's mercy, in a pavi- 
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lion &oin the strife of tonjg^es. As the tuneful bird of 
sits even amidst the rain, and sings darkling, so the heait ctf 
Dunyan sang, while the Storm raged round his prison; na^r, 
it may he said of him, as of Luther, that he poured the 
music of tnith from his soul as from a church organ. I 
could present some of his finished pieces in verse, that may 
well be compared with the best of our elder poets, and that, 
contrasted with the doggerel of his early days, shew an in- 
tellectual transformation as wonderful, almost, as his spiritual 
new creation. And yet, I must remark, in regard to those 
rude verses, which, with such inconceivably had spelling, 
and with such cramped and distorted chirography, Bunyan 
used to wTite in the margin of his old copy of Foxe’s Book 
of Martyi*s, that they do not make upon the mind the im- 
pression of that word doggerd; the mint out of which they 
fall is too sacred for that, and the metal, though wrought 
with such extreme rudeness, manifestly too precious. As 
we gaze upon that chirography, tin connection with the 
martyrtiom that excited the passionate emotion of the writer, 
we seem to see the very soul of Bunyan impresdng, as with 
the point of a diamond, in the only language he then knew 
how to command, the hieroglyphics of the martyr’s spirit 
in his own bosom. Those verses are as Indian arrows, tipped 
with flint, in comparison with a rifle inland with gold. But 
tlicy are more than curious ; there is vigour in them, and 
fire of the soul. 

If the following emblems (in addition to those I have ben 
fore referred to) be taken as specimens of what fancies the 
poet could play with for the prisoner’s amusement, there is 
' no good critic but will recognise in them the elements of a 
true poetical genius. Who, for example, in Bun^an^s 
stanzas upon the sun’s reflection on the clouds in a fair 
moming, will not Irresistibly be reminded of JVTilton’s beau- 
tiful image in the Mask of Oomus ? 

Wa» 1 deo^ved, cn- did a table cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

, Bunyan, certainly, never imitated, any living creature, nica 
the writings of any genius, living or dead ; yet there ate 
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passages, thatj with the exceptioa of the recurrence of 
grace” or similar religious phases, fonncd in a very dif- 
ferent school from that of the poets of this world, might he 
deemetl to have been cut directly from the pages even of such 
a writer as Shakspeare. Juliet, lookingfrom her window, 
might have uttered the following lines, had her thoughts 
been upon such sacred things as the prayer of the saints. 

Look yonder J aJi, niethinks mine eyes do eeo 
Clouds edged udth silver, as fine garments be ! 

They look as if they saw the golden face 

That makes block clouds moat beautiful with grace. 

Unto the saints’ sweet incense of their prayer 
These smoky curled clouds I do compare ; 

For as these clouds seem edged or laced with gold,] 

Their prayers return with blessings manifold. 

Remark also the beauty of the following lines upon the rising 
of the sun : 

Look how brave Sol doth peep up from beneath, 

Shows us his golden face, doth on us breathe ( 

Tea, he doth comftessue around with glories 
Whilst he ascends up to his highest stories, 

Where he his banner over us displays, 

And gives us light to see our works and ways. 

Nor are we now as at the peep of light, 

To question is it day, or is it night ; 

The night is gone, the shadow’s ded away. 

And now we are most certain tliat 'tis day. 

And thus it is when Jesus shews his face* 

And doth assure us of his love and grace. 

Take also the following very beautiful moral upon the pro- 
mising fruitfulness of a tree. Who could have written in 
purer language, or with more terseness and graphic sim- 
plicity ] 

A comely eight indeed it is to see, 

A world of blossoms on an apple-tree: 

Yet far pure comely would thi^ tree appeart 
tf all its dainty blooms young apples were ; 

But how much more might one upon it see, 
would hang there till it ripe should be. 

But most of all in beauty, ‘twouid abound, ( 

If every one ehould then be truly sound, 

M wev fdasl doooiamonjiy behold 
Blooma fall apace, if mornings be but oold. 

They too which hai^ till they young appleqiuei» 

By blaattng and vermin take despair. 
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Store that do hang while almost ripe, we seo^ 

By hluat’ring winds are ahaken from the tree. 

So that of many, only 8<ifee them be, 

Tliat grow and thrive to full maturity. 

COMPAEISON. 

This tree a perfect emblem is of tliosc 
Which do the garden of the Lord compose 
Its blasted blooms are motions unto good, 

Which chill affections nip in the soft bud. 

Those little apples which yet blasted are, 

Shew some good purposes, no good fruit bear. 

Those spoil'd by vermin are to let us see 
How good attempts by bad thoughts ruin’d be. 

Those which the wind blows down while they are green. 

Shew good works have by trials spoiled been. 

Those that abide while rix)e, upon the tree, 

Shew, III a good man, some ripe fruit Will be. 

Behold then how abortive some fruits are. 

Which at the fii-st most promising appear. 

The Irost, the wind, the worm, with time doth sliew. 

There flow from muob ai>pcaranoe works but few. 

I may add to these extracts the following emblem upon a 
snail, very much in the manner of our elder poets, and with 
an exquisite religious moral, which you might look far to 
discover in English poetry, and not hud at all, or not find so 
simply and so well expressed. 

She goes but softly, but she goeth suro, 

She stumbles not, as stronger creatures do ; 

Her jouriiey*8 shorter, so she may endure 
Better than they which do much further go. 

She makes no noise, but stilly seizetb on 
The flowee or herb, appointed for her food ; ' i 

The which she quietly doth feed upon, 

While others range and glare, but find no good. 

And tho’ she doth but very softly go, 

However slow her pace be, yet ’tjs sure : 

And certainly they that do travel st, 

Tho prize which they do aim at, they procure. 

Altho* they seem not much to stir or go, 

Who thirst for Christ, and who from wrath do 
Vet what they seek for, quickly they come to, 

Tho* it does seem the farthest off to be. ' 

One act of faith, doth bring them to that flow'r 
They so long for that they may eat and live, 

Which to attain is hot in others’ powco*, 

Tho' foi^ it a king’s ransom they would give. 
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Then let none faint, nor be at all dismay'd. 

That life by Christ do seek, they shall not fail 
To have it; let them noltiing be aftald : 

The herb and dow'r are eaten by the snail. 

In the collection of Bunyan’s poetical pieces in his works 
there arc some very thoughtful and vigorous stanzas, en^ 
titled, A Caution to Stir up to Watch against Sin.” They 
may very probably be ranked along witlx the Divine Em- 
blems, as the production of his prison hours. The following 
lines are powerful. 

Sin is the living worm, the lasting fire, 

Hell soon would lose its heat, could sin expire, 

Better sinless in hell, than to be where 
Heaven is, and to be found a sinner there. 

One sinless with infemals might do well. 

But Bln would make of heaven a very hell. 

Look to thyself then, keep it out of door, 

Lest it get in and never leave thee mure. 

No match has sin but God in all the w(wld. 

Men, angels, has it from their station hurled ; 

Holds them In chains, as captives, in despite 
Of all that here below is called might. 

Belcaae, help, freedom from it none can give, 

But even he, by whom wo breathe and live. 

Watch, therefore, keep this giant out of door, 

Lest, if onco in, thou get him out no more. 

Fools make a mock at sin, will not bcilicTe 

It carries such a dagger in its sleeve ^ ' 

How can, it be, say they, that such a thing, 

So full of sweetness, e’er should wear a sting ? 

They know not that it is the very spell 
Of sin, to make men laugh themselves to hell. 

Look to thyself then, deal with sin no more, 

Lest he that saves, against thee shutB the door. 

In the prose works of Bunyan thore are here and the^ 
passages^ which, had he put them into rliyme, would %ve 
miftde exquisite poems. Such; for example, is the following 
paragmph,, which one might suppose to have been cut firom 
the ^ th^ holy Leighton, so touch do the spirit, the 
ta^guage, ftud the imagery resemble his. have thus 
wHtieii,’* SJ^ys Bunyan, speaking of his work on Christian 
iJehafViour, because it is amiable and pleasant, to God, when 
keep thek rank, relation, and atation, . doing all 
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as becomes theiy quality and calling. When Christiana 
stand every one in theif places, and do the work of their 
relations, then tliey are like the flowers in the garden, Uiat 
stand and grow where the gardener hath planted them, and 
then they shall both honour the garden in which they are 
planted, and the gardener that hath so disposed of them. 
From the hyssop in the wall to the cedar in Lebanon, their 
firuit is tlieir glory. And seeing the stock into which we 
are planted is the fruitfulest stock, the sap conveyed thereout 
the fruitfulest sap, and tli% dresser of our souls the wisest 
husbandman, how contrary to nature, to example, and 
expectation we should be, if we should not be rich in good 
works. Wlierefore, take heed of being painted fire, wherein 
is no warmth ; and painted flowers, which retain no smell ; 
and of being painted trees, whereon is no fruit. Whoso 
boasteth himself of a false gift, is like clouds and wind 
without rain. Farewell ! The Lord be with tliy spirit, 
that thou mayest profit for time to come.” 

In the same work on Christian Behaviour, he says beauti- 
fully, " It is the ordinance of God that Christians should he 
often asserting the things of God each to others, and that by 
their so doing they should edify one another. The doctrine 
of the gospel is like the dew and the small rain, that distillcth 
upon the tender grass, wherewith it doth flourish, and is 
kept green. Christians are like the several flowers in a 
garden, tliat have upon each of them the dew of heaven, 
which being shaken hy the wind, they let fall their dew at 
each other’s roots, whereby they are jointly nourished, and 
become nourisbers of one another. For Christians to com- 
mune savourily of God’s matters one with another is as if 
they opened to each other’s nostrils boxes of perfiiriie, Saith 
Paul to the church at Rome, I Inng to see you, that I may 
iimpart unto you some spiritual gift, to the end that you 
may be established ; that is, that I may ba comforted 
together with you, by the mutual faith both of you and me.’* 

“ Thus have I, in few words, written to you before I dSo, 
a ^ord. to provoke you to faith and holiness, because I desir^ 
that you may have the life that is laid up for all thrin that 
belfeve in the Lotd Jesus, and love one another, when I am 
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deceased. Though tliere I shall rest from my Jahoors, and 
be in Paradise, as through grace I comfortably believe, hut 
it is not there, but here, I must do you good. Wherefore I, 
not knowing the shortness of my life, nor the hinderance 
that hereafter I rrtky have of serving my God and you, I 
have taken tliis opportunity to present these few lines unto 
you for your edification. Consider what liath been said, 
and the Lord give you understanding in all things. Fare- 
well 1” 

How beautiful is the spirit hare manifested, how full of 
the sweet charity of the gospel, and of what sweet simplicity 
and beauty are the thoughts and images here expressed I 
Jt u not there in hecojen^ but here on earthy that I must do 
you good* Wo are reminded of Paul’s language, “ To abide 
in tlie flesh is more needful for you.” Infinitely desirable 
is such a blessed hope of heaven, as shall make the Christian 
desire to depart and be with Christ, and shall, at the same 
time, quicken and animate and fill with blessedness all his 
eflforts for the good of others. 

In that ingenious work of Bunyan, entitled “ Solomon’s 
Temple Spiritualized,” there are passages of exquisite beauty 
and significancy. Take, for example, the two following 
extracts, the fir^ in regard to the Gates of the Porch of the 
Temple, the second in regard to the Pinnacles of the Temple ; 
and see the ingenuity and beauty of the author of th^ 
Pilgrim’s Progres8,‘in other modes of allegorizing besides 
that of the great admired production of his genius. 

Of the Gates of the Porch of the Temple. 

The porch, at which was an ascent to the temple, had a 
gate belonging to it. This, gate, according to the prophet 
Ezekiel, was six cubits wide. The leaves of this gMe were 
double, pne^folding this way, the other that. Ezek. xl. 48. 

"hTow here spme may object, and say, Since the way to 
0 p 4 by these doors was so wide, why doth Christ say, the 
way ^nd gate is narrow ? 

, An^, The straitness, thp narrowness, must not be nnder- 
4^4 of the gate shnply, but because of that cumber that 
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some men carry with them, that pretend to he goin^ to 
heaven. Six cuhits ! What is sixteen cubits to him who 
would enter in here with all the world on his back 1 The 
young man in the Gospel, who made such a noise for heaven, 
might have gone in easy enough ; for Jn six: cubits breadth 
theiMj is room ; but, poor man ! he was not for going in 
thither, unless he might carry in his houses upon his shoulder 
too, and so the gate was strait, Mark x. IT-SS. 

Wherefore he that will enter in at the gate of lieaven, of 
which this gate into the temple was a type, must go in by 
himself, and not with his bundles of trash on his back ; and 
if he will go in thus, he need not fear there is room. The 
tiyUeous nation that keepdk the truth, they ehall enter in, 

“ They that enter at tbe gate of the inner court, must be 
clothed in fine linen ; how then shall they go into the temple 
that carry the clogs of the dirt of this w'orld at their heels 1 
Thus saith the Lord, ‘ ITo stranger uncircumcised in heart, 
ot uncircumclseU in flesh, shall enter into my sanctuary.’ 

“ The wideness therefore of this gate, is for this cause here 
made mentiou of, to wit, to encourage them that would gladly 
enter themat, according to the mind of God, and not to Hatter 
them that are not for leaving of all for God. 

, Wherefore let such as would go iu remember that here is 
room, even a gate to enter at, six cubits wide. We have 
been all this while hut on the outside of the temple, even in 
the courts of the house of the Lord, to ’see the beauty and 
glory that is them. The beauty hereof made men cry out; 
and say, ‘ How amiable are thy tabernacles, 0 Lord of hosts ! 
my soul longeth, yea, fainteth for the courts of the Lord ;* 
and to say, ' A day in thy courts is better than a thousand,* ’* 

0/the Pinnacles ef the Temple, 

There were also several pinnacles belonging to the temple, 
Th^c pinnacles stood on the top aloft in the aii*,..and were 
sharp, and so difficult to stand upon : what men say of their 
number and length I waive, and come directly to their signi- 
fication. 

I' therefore take those pinnacles to be types dftlioSe lofty, 
airy notions, with which some delight themselves, while they* 
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hover like birds above the solid and godly truths of Christ. 
Satan attempted to entertain Christ Jesus with this type, 
and antitype, at once, when he set him on one of the pinnacles 
of the temple, and offered to thrust him upon a false con*- 
fiidence in God, by^ a false and unsound interpretation Of a 
text, Matt. iv. 6, 6 ; Luke iv. 9, 10, 11. 

“ You have some men cannot be content to worship in the 
temple, but must be aloft; no place will serve them but 
pinnacles, pinnacles ; that they may be speaking in and to 
the air, that they may he promoting their heady notions, 
instead of solid truth ; not considering that now they are 
where the devil would have them he : they strut upon their 
points, their pinnacles ; but let them look to it, there is 
difficult standing upon pinnacles ; their neck, their soul, is 
in danger. We read, God is in his temple, not upon these 
pinnacles, Psal. xi. 4 ; Hab. ii, 20. 

** It is true, Christ was once upon one of those : but the 
devil set him there, with intent to dash him in pieces by a 
fall ; and yet even then told' him, if he would venture to 
tumble down, he should he kept from dashing his foot 
against a stone. To be there, therefore, was one of Christas 
temptations ; consequently one of Satan’s stratagems ; nor 
went he thither of his own accord, for he knew that there 
was danger ; he loved not to clamber pinnacles. 

**This should teach Christians to he low and little in theit 
own eyes, and to 'forbear to intrude into airy and vain 
speculations, and to take heed of being puffed up with a foul 
atid empty mind,” 

In the same work, Bunyan says in regard to the omattietdffl 
earved upon the doors of the temple, 

^ There were also carved upon these doors open ff owerS ; 
and that to teach us, that here is the sweet scent, and 
rant smell ; and that the coming soul will find it so in 
Christ this^oor : lam saith he, the n>se of Ska/ton^ ani the 
of the valliee. And again, ITie cheeks afe as beds of spices 
flowers^ Ms lips like lilies drop mMing 

** fkwers, Cpen ffowem are the sweetest, bec^ttse Ml 
grown, and because, as stich, they yield theirfragrtoy most 
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freely. Wherefore, when he saifch, npon the doors ate 
flowers, he setteth Christ Jesus forth in his good savours aA 
Ugh as by such similitudes he could ; and that both in 
name and office ; for open flowers lay, by their thus opening 
themselves before . us, all their beauty also most plainly 
before our faces. There are varieties of beauty in open 
flowers, the which they also commend to all observers. 
I^'ow upon these doors, you see, are open flowers, flowers 
ripe, and spread before us to shew that his name and offices 
are savoury to them that by him do enter his house to God 
hia Father, Song i. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

All these were overlaid with Jme gold. Gold is most rich 
of all metals ^ and here it is said the doors, the cherubims, 
the palm-trees, and open flowers, were overlaid therewith. 
And this shews, that as these things are rich in themselves, 
even so they should i)Q to us. We have a golden door to 
go to God by, and golden angels to conduct us tlirough the 
world ; we have golden palm-trees, as tokens of our victory, 
and golden flowers to smell on all the way to heaven*” 

A man who, with the Bible and his Concordance for Jua 
only library, could write, and loved to write, in this man* 
ner, need be in no want of occupation or of solace in his 
prison hours. They fled swiftly and sweetly with Bunyan, 
notwithstanding all his cares ; and never, since the hegim 
ning of the world, were twelve prison years made to yifeld 
a riper, more blessed harvest for his own soul’s happiness 
and the world’s good. Of them, as well as of his tempta- 
tions, Bimyan could say, I have found a nest of honey in 
the cai*cass of the lion that roared upon me. Not only him- 
self but all the world, are refreshed by its sweetness, and 
h^ed by it, as by a spiritual medicinal Nepenthe, in the 
midst, of guilt and wretchedness* So, out of darkness God 
can bring forth light, out of evil good, out of the adversities 
of his people, the most precious of all manna for Ihe nourish-^ 
meat of his church in the wilderness. ^ 

Banyan’s release from prison took place in the year 1673, 
or in 1673; befriended, according to Biinyan’s.own 
grateral acknowledgments, by Pr Barlow, afterwards Bishop 
of Lincoln. Hie liberation is now said to h:,yo been obtained 
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(three yeare the strictness of his imprisonment liad been 
loosened, so that, probably through the kindness of his jailer, 
he used to meet with his chui'ch in Bedford, if not to preach 
'to4hem. Indeed, ft was even before his release from prison 
i that he was chosen by that church, and ordained their 
pastor, in the year 1671, and that notwithstanding the re- 
vival and re-enactment of the barbarous Conventicle Act in 
1670, This act was the means of a severe persecution of the 
jpemhers of Bunyaii’s chui'ch, from which he himself escaped 
only because he was already a prisoner, as he had been for 
near twelve years. In this there was at least a verification 
of Bunyan’s own poetry in the Pilgrim’s Progress 

" He that is down needs fear no fall.** 

How he escaped afterwards, or how, without the slightest 
relinquishment of his principles, he should have been let 
out of prison, is almost inexplicable ; only it was the good 
providence of God. He was thrown into prison as a preacher, 
and as a preacher he came out, in the full spirit of his first 
declaration, that if he were out of prison he wovJtd 

pr^ch the gospel to-morrow hy the help of God, 
k He CiUitinued, for the rest of his life, writing, preaching, 
visiting, in Bedford and the region round about, often visiting 
5ioWon, and preaching there ; preaching wiiii such divine 
unction and power,* that Owen, who heard him, made answer 
tp Charles II., when the king ridiculed him for hearing an 
illiterate tinker prate, Please your Majesty, could I possess 
tjiat tinker’s abilities for preaching, I would m<it gladly 
rellnqu^h all my learning.” With all the great learning 
of p wen, it would have been a good exchange; and the 
w|^ in the Idghest degree creditable to that great 
good man, and an admirable reproof to Uie king for 
Bunyen’a froaohing was in demonstration of the Spirit, and 
; niid his own account of Ids own exorcist in 
prcaoking^ with the wrestling and yearning of Ms eoul inr 
conversum of , men, shews something of .the deep secret 
of; that poweF. He preachedvin prison ns well as out of it ; 
and one of his biographers, who visited him while thm, 
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jii»t aftet the pnBonwBB crowded with more than tht^ 
score disseiitere nert^ly taken, relates, “ that in the milkt hit 
all that hii3Pry which so many new comere occasioned, he 
had heard & BunyAn both preach and pray with that 
mighty spirit of faith, and plethory of divine assistance, that 
had mAde him stand and wonder.” That is a graphic ex* 
pression, that ptethofy of divine assistance. * 

Banyan is said to have clearly foreseen the designs of 
King James in favonr of popery, and “ advised the brethren 
to avaiJ themselves of the sunshine by diligent endeavours 
to spread the gospel, and to prepare for an approaching storm 
by fasting and prayer.” For himself, be was always ready, 
but always labouring after a greater readiness. It was in 
the successful prosecution of a labour of love and charity 
that he died; having travelled to Beading to make jjeace 
between an alienated son and father. The gentle spiiit of 
Bunyan prevailed to do away the alienation ; but for him- 
self, retuining'to Ijondon on horseback through the tain, he 
fell sick with a mortal fever, and died at the age of sixQr 
dnihe 31st day of August 1688. On his dying bed, he acted 
the part of Hopeful in crossing the River of Death ; for the 
Saviour was with him, and the songs of the Celestial City 
were lavishing his heart. The most ancient biography ot 
B unyan declares, that “ He comforted those that wept aWht 
him, exhorting them to trust in God, and pray to him for 
mercy and foigiveness of their sins, tefting them What a 
glorious exchange it would be, to leave their troubled aud’ 
cares of wretched mortality, to live with GhHet for ever^ 
with peace and joy inexpressible ; expounding to thehi tm 
oomfortahla scriptures, by which they were to hopb and 
aiseoredly come unto a blessed resurrection in the last day. 
Be desired some to pray with him, and he joined with them 
in prayer ; and his last words, after he had struggled with' 
a Isi^giidsliing disease, were these Weep nbt fo^me, but 
for j^iselvei^ I go to the Fa^er of our Lord Jesus Christ/ 
whol will, through the mention of his blessed S<m, mceMf 
fii% thj^gh a sinner, where I hope we ere long shall 
to ii^hgilhe new 80i%, and remain eveilastingly happy, wbrl^ 
witoatendi'^’'' • ■ ^ 
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Bo holy and blessed was the life^ so happy was the death, 
but indescaribably, inconceivably glorious the immortality 
of John Bunyan. Farther the pen traces him not, but the 
eye of faith follows him, and beholds him in glory. 

I saw in my dream that this man went in at tlie gate ; 
and lo I as he entered he was transfigured, and he had rai- 
ment put on him that shone like gold. There were also 
that met him with harps and crowns, and gave unto him ; 
the harps to praise withal, and the crowns in token of honour. 
Then I heard in my dream, that all the bells in the city rang 
again for joy ; and that it was said unto him, 

* Bntbb thou into the joy op oue Lord.’ 

I also heard the man himself sing with a loud voice, saying, 
^Bdessino, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto 

niH THAT BITTETH UPON THE THRONE, AND UNTO THE LaMB 
FOB EVER AND EVER.’ ” 

In remarking on the manner in which the truths of the 
Holy Scriptures come to view in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
oottstitute its texture, it is important to remember tliat 
Bunyan was taught those truths not as a system, at second- 
hand, Imt by the Spirit of God, through his own experience 
in, the word of God. His great work is as a piece of rich 
lapestry, in which, with the word of God before him as his 
original and guide, and with all his heaven-coloured mate- 
riala ringed also iii the deep fountain of feeling in his own 
umiverted heart, he wove into one beautiful picture the vti- 
mns Bpiritoal scenery and thrilling events of his own life 
and Joumeyiags as a Oliristian pilgrim. So, if it is all frei^ 
and gmphic from his own experience, vivid with real 
aad not with speculation, it is also equally fresh and gra|>hic 
ftoin.tha^ofd of God, and answering thereto as a counter- 
part, that eaqperience havii^ been built throughout dpoh 
We come to it with wrong criticism, therefore, 
at}it as a theological theory or system, thdu^ hi 
th« same .time it is beyond measure interesting and ddB^hl- 
lirt to recognise, while w« read it as a book of life, the same 
gt^t jlying elements of truth with which wO are femilfar 
in the Bible. The anatomy of speculation in rile 
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Progress, the bones, the vertehrie, and the articnlatiott^ Are, 
if I may so speak, the same with the anatomy of Divine 
Truth in the Scriptures ; and hence the beauty and perfect 
symmetry of the body of life formed upon them. 

The purity of the stream of the water of life, clear as 
crystal, flowing through these pages, is nowhere, in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, tinged or darkened with speculative 
erspr. Much the same remark may be made in regard to 
that beautiful, most ingenious, and instructive work, the 
Holy War in the Town of Mansoul. The theoretical system, 

I and the practical spirit, can nowhere he separated, and both 
proceeded from the word and the Spirit of God in the under- 
standing and the heart of the writer. » 

Dr Scott has said — and it is a remark sometimes quoted 
— ^that the CalVinistio system in theology has never been 
traced so unexceptiouahly as in Bunyan’s Pilgidm’s Pro- 
gress. This remark, though unquestionably intended in 
the way of praise to Bunyan, may, nevertheless, in some 
respects, he regarded as doing him injustice ; for he .followed 
no man’s theological system in the world.i- He knew almost 
as little, perhaps quite as little, about John Calvin as he 
did about Thomas Aquinas himself* He drew his theology 
from tlie Scriptures, under the teaching of God’s Spirit, and 
thence only, and from no man’s system in the worlci 
in his Pilgrim’s Progress he delineates tlie theology ot 
Scriptures, and of the Scriptures only, and not of the OalH 
vinistic system, nor of any other system, with Any hutnAlt' 
name attached to it. If any man’s name could with AWry 
justice he connected with Bunyan’s system, it would perhApe 
more probably be that of Luther than Calvin, eithw of them 
being great and venerable ; for Luther’s Ooipmentaries on 
G^tians had goiw into Bunyaa’s soul like fire,! whereas we* 
are not aware that he ever read a page of Calvin in the; 
workif No ! It was one of God’s providential die^Bnary' 
preparatives for him, that -he might write the rflgriitCI ' 
P:fpgreA9, that he was kept, from the shookics of any humaiij 
sysfrm. You cannot tell, from the perusal of that 
Uiat Dunyan was of any religious persuasion, save that hPn 
la living ^ the church ufl Cteist. 
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And tKk is one of its supremest merits* It belongs to no 
astet* It is Cbrisitianity, pure Oliristianity, and not oburchi^ 
You cannot say, from the perusal of that work, whether its 
author were a Presbyterian, or a Baptist, or a Congregatioufi^ 
alist^ or a Methodist, y>v an Episcopalian, or a Calvini»(^*;<nj 
aliutberan ; only that he did not mean, in drawing his.UWn 
portrait of a true Christian, that he should belong to any 
these parties exclusively j or, if there were any one of these 
that approached nearest to the Bible, in its comprehensive^ 
Christ-like, gentle, and forbearing spirit, it should be that 
portraiture was a compound of what was excellent in ^ 
them all ; for what was truly excellent they all drew from the 
Bible, and the Pilgrim’s Progress was drawn from the Bible, 
and i^m no sect, from nothing at second-hand. There is no 
ndt tarty nor uty that you dare put to Christianas name ; 
no lisping, halting Shibboleth of a party ; for he came from 
Ae mint of tlie Holy Scriptures, where no party names dis- 
grace the glory of, Christianity ; where men are neither of 
Paul, nor ApoUos, nor Cephas, but of Christ ; and so, blessed 
be Ood, under hia guidance Bunyan made Christian no 
Ohurch*^man, but Ohrist’s-man, That is good, that is noble I 
as great a proof, almost, of the excellence of Bunyan’s book, 
as it in of the divine origin of Christianity that to the poor 
the Oofipel is prtoched. 

And now, in very truth, if Dr Scott, or any other man of 
like candour, finds in this book, whicli is drawn only frwn 
the Bible, the pure outlines of the Calvinistic system, then, 
so far, there is a presomption in favour of the OaMnisUo 
systmn ; and it is a compliment which Dr Sboit i>ay» to that 
ajfstem, when he nays it is to be found in a book which 
taken directly from the Bible. But in tery fruth, you ^ 
Bay m more of tlie Pilgrim’s Progress, that it is the Calv}%- 
iatie system, than you could say of j^phad’a great pl<#^ 
of the ll^nsfiguration, that it was copied from Washing!^ 
ABstoh. You may say both of Bunyan and of Calvfri 
Ihoy childien of God, and drank at the fountain of 
a% Scaipttiresi and were fed and nourlf^ed by Oodja wo^ f 
a»4 that BO frar as their systems resemble each other, it fa 
proof of thrfr likeness to thw divine migipiati hnt itM 
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either copied or contains the other, you cannot 

you might s&y of both Raphael and AUston, that their 

genius was a from God^; one far superior to the others 

indeed, but neither an imitator, both original, both Asom 

God, 

There has been in this world too much of the imitation of 
great names and great authorities in theology, and too Uttia 
of exclusive adherence to tlie Bible ; too much human nomen- 
clature, and too little divine baptism, A Christian man may 
say, and ought to say, I would not give much for any com- 
pliment to my theology, nor thank you for any description 
of it, that likens it, and much less tl)at links it, to OalvinX 
or Luther’s, or Archbishop Usher’s, excellent though th^ 
all be ; and muck less to any man’s system or authority 
nearer to my times, or contemporary with me. I follorr 
Christ, Paul, and the Holy Scriptures, and not Emmon^ 
or Edwards, or Jeremy Taylor, or the Prayer Book Homii- 
lies, nor any man’s authority, l>e he Augustine or Tertallian, 
Cherubim or Seraphim. 0 for the spirit of combined ind^*- 
pendence and humility that characterized the noble company 
of martyrs and reformers ! We need a greater independence 
of all human authority, church or individual, and a 
entire dependence on tlus word and the Spiiit cd God. This 
makes a true theologian ; and doubtless, if we could all. ha 
«hut up in prison for twelve years, like Bunyan, with , no- 
thing but the Bible, and Foxe’s old Book of Alajriy^i 
too should come out with a living theology, drawn 
man’s system, but ready to set all men’s hoarta on fira, 
indeed, indeed this is ^vhat is needed in this day nf 
resurrection of rites and forms and apostolical succesaiona, 
and patristical authorities, and traditions of the Others, and 
Of the rags of Judaism i>atched and gilded anew; this 
tetutn to tlxe Scriptures solely, and the Spirit of Hod^ Is 
what is needed* % ‘ > 

And here let me say^ in this connection, thalTit waa'n 
l^at thing in that personal experience, by which God §ra- 
pared Bunyan to writs Pilgrim’a P^gres% that hos^rdd 
nbver say precisely at what ttae he bCcanje a ChriatSan#-^ 
''' ti^a hb^^^ented’from' jetting ia^hiB^^ii!nork wM raany^nafn 



wuld haWset up at it« very entrance, a Procrustes’ bed for 
teiider consciences in the alleged necessity or importance of 
knowing the exact day or hour of a man's conversion. 
Btmyan always shrank^ from making his experience a test 
for others. His was one of the purest, humblest, noblest, 
least bigoted, most truly liberal minds that ever lived. Non- 
essentials he would never set up as standards. His Book, in 
its delineation of Christianity, differs from almost all unin- 
spired records and systems, in that it has neither caricatures, 
nor extremes, nor marked deficiencies. Some men get a 
likeness, indeed, of Christian doctrine, but it is by making 
some feature predominate ; you never think of some men's 
system, but you think of some peculiar tenet that stamps it, 
that throws the atmosphere, not of the cross, but of a par* 
ffcular dogma, around it. Other men have monstrous ex- 
crescences, which are imitated and adored as viriues, and 
e^en held sacred as the sign of a party ; just as if a great 
commander, having an enormous wart upon his features, 
should have it painted on the shield of every one of his 
soldiers. 

And here I am constrained to say, that this figment of the 
apostolical fuicccssion is just such a wart, of which, in the 
cjpinioh of some, if there be not a tnie painting and proper 
teneration in a man’s escutcheon, he is no minister of Jesus 
Christ. Now, if any such party-man in theology had had 
tlie making of the Pilgrim’s Progress, be you sure he would 
never Have suffered a single Evangelist to come in to guide 
Id^r ChristiaSn, not even to pull him out of the Slough of 
iJespond, without first painting him over with this wart of 
the apostolical succession, or giving liim a diploma stating 
hfe descetit, in a true line, down through the AntichristiaU 
'dhurch of Rome, clear acroks the monstrous corruptions of 
dark ages, feom one of the twelve apostles. Or he would 
have pu^ an exclusive church-elgn over the wicket^gate ; 

tJmt would h4ve been making it strait and narrow in- 
difed, ih a Way never contemplated by the Saviour, Yea, he 
yrWd have let a' soul wait there even to perishing, esspoaisd 
the artillery of Satkn, befmre he would have had even 
the dOor, who was not of the true aposto- 
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Ileal succession. And other men would have sprinfelcd thek 
pages with conversations about the form of baptism, or th^ 
sign of the cross, or baptismal regeneration, or the Book of 
Discipline, or perhaps the Saybrook Platform, or one and 
another mark of party ; letting the work be coloured in its 
progress, or rather discoloured by a thousand varying shades, 
through the prism of personal or party prejudice. 

There is nothing of ail this in Bunyan ; in him you do ' 
not meet truth in fragments, or in parts put for the whole. 
You do not meet prejudice instead of truth, nor bigotries, 
nor reproaches, nor any thing in the sweet fields through 
which he leads you, that can drive away, or repel any, the 
humblest, most forgotten Christian, or the wisest, most ex* 
alted ohe, from these lovely enclosures. He is as a familiar 
friend, an angel from heaven, and not a partisan, walking 
with you through green pastures, and leading you beside still 
waters ; and conversing with you all the way so lovingly, so 
instructively, so frankly, tliat i^othing can be more delight- 
ful. You have in him more of the ubiquity, unity, and 
Iiarmony of the divine truth, more of the pervading breath 
and stamp of inspiration, than in almost any other unin* 
^ired writer. 

If I should compare Bunyan v-dth other men, I should say 
that he was a compound of the cliaracter of Peter, Luther, 
and Cowper. He had Peter’s temptations, and deep, rich 
experience ; and Luther’s Saxon sturdiness, and honesty, 
and fearlessness of as many devils as there were tUes on 
roofb of houses, and not a little of Oowper’s own exquisite 
humour, tenderness, and sensibility. And he had as little 
of the thii*st of human applause as either Luther or Cowper. 

As Bunyan’s religious experience was not sectarian, but 
Christian, tliat it might be universal, so it was thorough 
and deep, that the colours might stand. In him there was 
a remarkable translucence of the general in th^prticular, 
and of the particular through the general. His Book ia to 
the religious sensibilities as the day-light to the Bowers; 
from its rays they may imbibe what lasting colours are*mQ^ 
suited to their peculiarities. So it is like the sun of ^bd’s 
ivord, in which the prism of each mdividual mhi4> nndei; 
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the of tlie Diviae Spirit, separates the heavenly 

colours, aad puts them in a n6w aspect, so that every Chris- 
tian, in the rays of Divine Truth, becomes a new jieflection 
of the Divine Attributes.^ Banyan’s book has the likeness 
of tibis universality, and Christians of every sect may take 
what they please out of it, except their own sectarianism ; 
they cannot hnd that Jn this respect it bears remarkably 
the divine stamp. 

Bunyan’s mind was long under the law, in his own rdH- 
gious experience, under a sense of its condemnation. This 
^one would never have prepared him to the Pilgidm’s 
Progress, though it must have prepared him to preach with 
pungency and power. It fitted him to sympathize with men’s 
distresses on account of sin, wherever he found them. A 
man’s rrligious anxieties are soine^mes so absorbing, that 
they defeat their own end, they oppose tliemselves to hia 
deliverance. Just as in a crowded theatre on fire, the doors 
of which open inward, the very rush of the multitude to 
get out shuts them so fast, that there is no unclosing them. 
Such at one time seeFmed to be Bunyan’s situation ; so it 
often is with the heart that has within it the fire of a guilty 
conscience; jjnd in this case it is only the Saviour, who 
knocks for admittance, that can open the door, put out the 
flames, and change the soul fi:om a theatre of fiery accusii^g 
thoughts into a living temple of his grace. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress would nevfer have been given to the world, except 
Bunyah had been relieved of his difficulties ; but these dif- 
ficulties were as necessary to furnish him witli the experi^ 
m^tai wisdom re<iuisite for the author of that book as the 
relief itself. 

Th^ is one book in our language, with which the Pil-+ 
grim’s Progress may be compared, as a reality with a theory, 
a personifiGation with an abstraction, and that is Edwards 
on the Affiections. This book is the work of a 

holy, buf^id metaphysician, analyzing and< anatomising 
the eonl» laying the heart hare, and, 1 had dmost said, dry- 
ing it fiw a model As you M»dy it, you know it is truths 
aud you know that your own heart ot^ght to be like it ; but 
you rsoo^use in it your ow^ Mbi and blood, Ed- 
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wards* delineations are like the skeleton leaves of the fbresi^ - 
through which, if you hold them to the sun, you can $m 
every minute hbre in the light j Bunyan’s work is like' 
tlie same leaves as ficesh foliage, green and glossy in the 
sunshine, joyfully whispering to the breathing air, with now 
and then dense rain-drops glitteringon them from a June 

shower* In Edwards’ work you see the Divine life in its 
abstract severity and perfection ; in Bunyan’s work you see 
it assuming a visible form, like your own, with your own 
temptations and trials, touched with the feeling, and coloured 
with tlie shade of your o^vn infirmities. Yet both these 
books are well-nigh perfect in their way, both equally adapted 
to tlxeir purpose. We love the work of Bunyan as a bosom 
friend, a sociable confiding companion on our pilgrimage^ 
We revere the work of Edwards, as a deep, grave teacher, 
but its stem accuracy makes us tremble. Bunyan encou- 
rages, consoles, animates, delights, sympathises with us ; 
Edwards cross-examines, probes, scrutinizes, alarms us. Bun* 
yan looks on us as a sweet angel, as one of his own sliining 
ones, come to take off our burden, and put on our robe ; 
Edwards, with the rigidity of a geometrician, as a sort of 
military surveyor of the king’s roads, meets us with his map, 
and shews us how we have wandered from the way, and 
makes us feel as if we never were in it, Bunyan carries our 
sensibilities, Edwards our convictions. In short, Bunyan is 
the Man, the Pilgrim ; Edwards the Metaphysician, 

/ Bunyan was as great a master of allegory as Edwards waa 
of logic and metaphysics ; hut not artificially so, not 
sighedly so, not as a matter of study. He scarcely knew the 
meaning of the word allegory, much less any rules or prin^- 
ciples for its conduct ; and tl^ great beauty of his own is 
that it speaks to the heart ; it is the language of nature, and 
needs no commentator to understand it. It is not like the 
allegorical friezes of Spenser or of Dante, or like 4|iose on a 
Grecian temple, which may pass into darkness in 4 single 
generation, as to all meaning but that of the exquisite beauty 
of the sculpture, except there be a minute traditionary com- 
mentary* Banyan’s Allegory is a universal language. 
D’Israeli has *wdl designated Bunyan as the Spenser of 
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the people ; every one fkmiliar with the Fairy Queen must 
acknowledge the truth of the description. J ohnson thought 
Bunyaii must have read Spenser, and there are some passages 
in each writer surprisingly similar, especially in each writer’s 
description of Despair. If it were not apparently incongru- 
ous, we would call him, on another score, the spiritual 
Shakspeare of the w’orld ; for the accuracy and charm with 
which he has delineated the changes and progress of the 
spiritual life, are not less exquisite than those of Shakspeare 
in the Seven Age's, and innumerable scenes of this world’s 
existence. He is scarcely less to be praised than Sliakspeare 
for the purity of his language, and the natural simplicity of 
his style. It comes, as I have said, even nearer to the com- 
mon diction of good conversation. 

The allegorical image of a Pilgrimage is beautifully adapted 
to express the dangers and hardships of the Christian Life : 
a Pilgrimage, with a glorious city at its end, into which the 
W’eary but faithful Pilgrim shall be received, to repose for 
ever from his toils. Every thing connected with the idea is 
pleasant to the*im agination. It has been the origin of many 
beautiful hymns. “ Jerusalem ! my happy home,” is a 
sweet one. Tlie glories of the Celestial City, and the 
omploymeutfl of its inliabitants, are the sources of many 
images in the Bible, and constitute much of the poetry in the 
Apocalypse. And these images always had a po werM efibet 
upon the inmost soul of Banyan. Spenser remembered them 
not a little. The following beautiful stanzas from the Fairy 
Queen are a picture in miniature of the close of the Filgrim’s 
PitJgrcss : 


Fj’ora thence far offhe tinto him tll«5 shew 
A little path that^was bptb et^p and 
Which to a goodly city led his view, 

Whose walls and towers were bnilded high and otrong 
Of pearl and precious atones, that earthly tongne 
Cannot describe, nen* wit of man can teU ; 

Too hiffh a ditty for my simple song ! 

' Tho city of the Great K ing bight it well. 

WherBin eternal peace and happiness doth dwelt 

As lie theteem Atobd gaeing, he might see 
The blessed angels to and fro descend 
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From highest Heaven in gladsome company, 

And with great joy into that city wend, ^ 

As commonly os friend doth with hio friend ; 

Whereat he wondered mdoh, and 'gan inquire 
Wha^t stately hulldlngA durst so high extend 
Hei' lofty towers into'the starry sphere, 

And what tmhnowcn nation there etnpeopled were. 

We know of no other work in which we take §, deeper 
sympathetic interest in all the circumstances of danger, trial, 
or happiness befalling the hero. The honesty, integrity, 
open-heartedness, humour, simplicity, and deep sensibility of 
Cliristian’s character, make us love him ; nor is there a cha- 
racter depicted in all English literature that stands out to 
tlie mind in bolder truth and oi’iginality. There is a won- 
derful charm and truth to nature in Christian’s manifest 
growth in grace and wisdom. What a different being is 
Christian on the Delectable Mountains, or in the land Beulah, 
and Christian when he first set out on his pilgrimage I And 
yet be is always the same being ; we recognise him at once. 
The cliange is not of the original features of his character, 
hut a change into the cliaracter of the Lord of the way,” a 
gradual imbuing with his spirit ; a change, in Paul’s ex- 
pressive language, frpm glory to glory into the same image. 
In proportion as he arrives nearer the Celestial City he shines 
brighter, his character unfolds in greater richness, ho com- 
mands more veneration from us, without losing any of our 
aftection. As we witness his steadily increasing lustre, we 
tiiink of that beautiful Scripture image, the path of the 
just is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” From being an unwary Pilgrim, just set- 
ting out with all the rags of the City of Destruction about 
him, and the burden of guilt bending him down, he becomes 
that delightful character, an experienced Christian ; with the 
robe given him by the Shining Ones, shining brighter and 
brighter, and tlie roll of assurance becoming dfarer, and 
courage more confirmed and steady, and in broker and 
broader light Heaven reflected from his countenance. We go 
with him in his pilgrimage all the way. We enter tha In- 
terpreter’s house i we see all tha varieties which the Lord of 
the Way keeps there for the entertainment oi the Pilgrims ; 
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we solemnly gaze on that terrible picture of the Man of 
Despair ; we tremble as we listen to the Bream of the Judge- 
ment ; and the description of that venturous man that cut 
his way through the armed men, and won eternal glory, 
ravishes our hearts, tf’iien we leave the house comforted and 
refi*eshed, and proceed on our way ; we climb tlie hill Bif- 
iicnlty,^we rest in tlie Arbour, and lose our roll, and come 
back weeping and seeking for it ; in this much time is lost, 
and the night comes on, and we are fearful of the di^kness. 
We trem|le and weep for Christian in his dreadful fight with 
Apollyon, in the Valley of Humiliation ; we rejoice in the 
radiant smile that at length breaks out &om his distressed 
soul over his countenance ; then we plunge with him into 
the Valley of the Shadow of Beath, and amidst all its gloom 
and horrors and hobgoblins, we tldnk we hear a voice sing* 
ing ; by and by we overtake Faithful ; we pass through 
Vanity Fair ; farther on we become tired of the way, and 
turn aside from the rough path to go in the soft meadow ; 
we are overtaken by the storm ; we fall into Giant Be^air’s 
Castle; we are there from Wednesday noon till Saturday 
night ; — there never was a poem into w^hich we entered so 
wholly, and with all heart, and in such fervent love 
and bdieviiig assurance. 

How ail this admirable accuracy and beauty Bunyan 
wrought seemingly without design. It w^as not so much an 
txerUon, a labour of his mind, as the promptings and wan-^ 
deritigs at will of his unconscious genius. He never thought 
of doing all this, hut he did it. He was as a child under 
the power and gui lance of his genius, and with a child’s ad** 
ihiration he would look upon the creations which his own 
imaj^nation presented to his mind, ^hus Bunyan went on^ 
painting that narrow way, •and the exquisite scenery on each 
«dde of it, and the many characters crossing, appearing, and 
pacing distance, and Christian and Hopeful m 
way, a^naakiug ev^^ry pas^t of the picture, as he proceeded^ 
harmunbn wHh the whole, and yet add anew to its meanings 
and ali with as much ^uiet unconscious ease and simpUcityi 
mm in&ht would put together a baby-houee of cards, or aia 
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the firost on e winter’s night would draw ^ picture On th0 
window. 

The minute passages of beauty, and the exquisite lessons 
of the allegory, are so many from hegiiming to end, that it 
is vain to make a selection. The whole description of the 
Slough of Despond, the character of Pliable, and his getting 
out on the side nearest tlie City of Destruction, and the 
reception he met from his neighbours wlien he came back, 
are ricji in truth and beauty. Tlie comparison of Chris- 
tianas and Faitliful’s experience is beautiful ; so is Faithful'S 
description of a bold fellow he met in the Valley m Humi- 
liation — Shame ; so is their encounter with the plausible, 
gentlemanly, money-making Demas. The character of Talk- 
ative, and the way they took to prove hiin, are excellent* 
Their passage througlx Vanity Fair, and the whole trial in 
that town, with the names of the jurors and judges, and the 
characteristic i^eeches of each, are admirably described. The 
character of By-ends, who was for religion in her silvev 
slippers, and the humour and keen satire in the dialogue 
between By-ends, Money-love, Save-all, and Hold^he-wurld, 
are equally admirable. Then we may remember that plea- 
sant river, and the roughness of the road where it parted 
from the river, so that it made them not scrupulous to get 
over the stile, and walk in By-path Meadow, when that 
tempestuous night came on ; and though amidst the dark- 
ness they heard a voice sounding, Let thy feet be to the 
Eing’s highway, yet, with all the effort they made, they 
could not that night regain it,^ but trespassed on Ciant De* 
spairV grounds, and fell into his Castle. That night was a 
(freadfbl night for the Pilgrims; The Key of Promise^ in 
Christian’s tyosom, while lying in the Dungeon, is a beauti- 
ful- incident. It was a pleasant •thing to eee the Pilgrims^ 
when they had escaped the giant, and got .again to the King’s 
highway, and so were safe, devising an inscription to ke^ 
tfa^ that should oome after from falling, as they did, into 
the hands of Ciant Despair, ^ Over tlus stile is the way 
to Doubting Castle, kept by Giant Despair, who despisefth 
the King of the Celestial Cbuntry, and seeks to destroy his 
holy Pilgrims,’* On the Delectable Mountains they saw 
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some pleasant and admonitory sights. When the Shepherds 
unconsciously were telling Hopeful and Christian of Boubtr 
ing Castle and Giant Despair, Christian and Hopeful looked 
meaningly on one anotlier, but said nothing. It is also a 
beautiful incident, when, though they were bidden to look 
through the telescope at the Celestial City in the distance, 
their hands so trembled at the remembrance of the dangers 
they had seen, that they could not hold the glass so as to 
discern it with any clearness. The dialogue between Hope* 
ful and Christian on Little-Faith’s misfortunes, is exceed- 
ingly chiKaoteristic and full of humour. One of the most 
solemn and striking lessons is taught in the character of 
Ignorance, who met with none of the difficulties Christie 
passed through, and was even ferried over the river of Death 
in the boat of one called Vain-llope. Then his disappoint- 
ment at the gate of the city ! 

The scenery, and the countries all the way that He on 
both sides the path, are in perfect keeping with the whole 
allegory. So are the paths that “ butt down” on the king’s 
highway, by which many enter, because the right way is 
too round — not entering at the wicket*gSto through 

which Ohri^ian, Faithful, and Hopeful entered, after sore 
difficulties encountered. The cliaracters we meet here and 
there on the road, that have entered by such lanes and cross 
paths, are equally in keeping ; and as they come suOces- 
sively under Christian’s observation, it is amusing to see the 
manner in which, by turns, tlieir real character is exposed 
in his honest, plain- dealing, rugged and humorous way* 
The conversation of Hopeful and Christian all along is truly 
delightful. It is as becometh saints j grave, sincere, full of 
good sense and discrimination, with much cheerful 
santry ; exhibiting Hopeful’s youthful experience and ardour, 
and Christian’s superior experience, richness of thought^ 
jtnd kindness. They walk togetixer so lovingly, 
m sympstlhixing, so faithful to each other, that all nmst 
acknowledge they are a perfect example of the brothfriy^ 
kindjuess becoming the fellow pilgrims of that way* * i 
B^wecn the first and second parte of the Pllgrim^s fen* 
gress there is a diversity that may be compared to that be- 
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tween the Paradise Lost and the Paradise Regained, Mil>* 
ton’s genius, in his second eRbrt, appeared not less than the 
excess of glory obscured. In the second part of Bunyan’s 
w<w?k we readily recognise, and are pleased to follow, the 
footsteps of that original geniiis which has so delighted us 
in the first. Yet we feci that the region is inferior ; there 
is more fiiinUiarity and humour, but less poetry ; and though 
there is tlie same vigorous delineation of character, the alle- 
gory is imperfect. One of the most humorous and amusing 
portions of the whole work is the account of the courtship 
between Mercy and Mr Brisk, which took place^W'hile the 
parties were at the IIouse-Beautiful. There are also some 
exquisitely beautiful snatches of melody in this second part 
of tlie pilgrimage. 

Perhaps no other work could be named, which, admired 
by cultivated minds, has had at the same time such an 
ameliorating effect on the lower classes in society as the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. It is a work so full of native good 
sense, that no mind can read it without gaining in wisdom 
and vigour of judgment. What an amaring effect must it 
have produced in this way on the mass of common minds 
brought under its power 1 We cannot compute the good 
it h^ thus accomplished on earth, nor tell the number of 
souls it may have been the means of guiding to heaven. It 
is one of the books, that, by being connected with the dearest 
associations of childhood, always retain* their hold on the 
heart ; and it exerts a double influence, when, at a graver 
age, and less under the despotism given to imagination hi 
childhood, we read it with a serene and thoughtful perception 
of ita meaning. How many children have become better 
d^ixensof the world through life, by the perusal of this book 
almost in infency I And how many, through its instrumen- 
tality, may have been fitted after life to live for ever J The 
phristiaii warfet© is here arrayed in the glow im^^- 
tion, to make it attractive. How many Pilgrims, in hours 
whm perseverance was almost exhausted, and patience was 
yielding, and clouds and darkness were gathering, liave felt 
a return of animation and courage from the remem-- 



bjsBce of niUTero co^flio<% and his glorious en- 

trance at lasithiro^h th.^ ^4^ into the city I 
As the WO& paws to its <^hclusion^ the poet^s soul seems 
to expand with thf gjory^of the subject The description 
of Christian and HopeliiVs et^ttance up through the regions 
of air into the Celestial City, preceded by the touching 
account of their passing the River of th«^hCom-'| 

posed of the simplest materials, and depicted . 
language, with scripture imagery almost 
atltutes one the finest passages in English The 

Shining Ones, and the beauty and glory of thMr conversa- 
tion ; the Angels, and their melodious notes ^ tl^e Kigirims 
among tliem, in heaven as it were, l>efore thijr nope dt it ; 
the city itself in view, and all the bells ringing tritli joy* of 
their welcome j the warm and joyful thoughts they had 
about their own dwelling there with such a company, and 
that for ever and ever ; the letters of gold written over tlio 
gats; the transfiguration of tlie men as they entered, and 
the raiment put on them that shone like gold ; the barp 
and crowns given them — ^the harps to praise witWi, and tip 
crowns in token of lionour ; the bells in the city ringing 
again for joy ; the shout of welcome, “ Ejsttkr tb into teju 
^OY OB otiJi Lojin the men themselves singing with a loud 
voice, ^ ^XiESSINO, AND HONOUB, AND OtORY, AND POWBB BJIf 
UNJO HIM THAT SITTETH UPON THE THNONB, ANH UNTO THM 
hm^VO^ BVBE ANh EYBB !” 

ifbw, says the Dreamer, just as tlie gates were opened to 
let in the men, I looked in after them, and behoM the city 
ptone like the sun ^ the streets also were paved with gold^ 
imd in them walked many men, with crowns upon ttiejt 
palms In their hands, and golden harps to sing prpsp 
pithaJL There were also of them that had wings 5 and they 
smswered one another without intermission, saybig, poljr,^ 
Wly^ hp jds thel/ord; and after that^ they shut upiph 
^ M mn^ mpdfemumg thmC 

And Who would not wish himself a^ong th^ ? what 
man, reading of these things, or hearing of ihei^ thin^ tail 
fiise to join them I In what attractim beauty of deserip* 
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tion are the life and <^e wwarda of i^actical religion liote 
delineated! The whole c6i»% Proves 

shines with a light borrowetfi^froj^ cld^» Jnst so it is 
in the reality. The splendowidf ‘IW Celestial City, though 
rather to he dreaiOed of and ^hssed at, than distinctly seen, 
do njey^rt^l^s^hreak from the clouds, and fall from moun- 
tain iiao^tain top, flashing on forest and vale, down 
into ihe pfiost; IjlfBcult craggy passes of our mortal pilgrim*' 
age. At" tipies, the domes and towers seem resting on our 
earthly hdi^zon, and in a season of fair weather our souls 
have ipght the streets of gold, the gates of pearl, the walls 
of jaqi^. When we walk many days under the remem- 
brancO of 'suet a vision. At other times, the inhabitants of 
that city seem to be w^alking with us, and ministering to 
us ; men do eat angels’ food ; melodious music ravishes the 
ear ; listening intently, we think we hear the chimes of bells 
wafted across the sea; a&d sometimes the gales ^ ladexi 
with such fragrant spicy airs, that a single breath of them 
makes the soul recognise its immortal Paradise, and almost 
transports it thither. 

When shall the day break, and the shadows flee away ! 
It is night here, but there the sun shall never go down, 
w MW for the righteous^ and in the harvest time it 
shall come up ; but as Goodwin beautifully remarks in M$ 
Child of Light Walking in Darkness,” we must be content 
to let it lie under ground ; and the longer it doth so, the 
greater crop and harvest will spring up in the end. 

In the Pilgrim’s Progress there is a charming passage 
de^ptive of the Pilgrim’s entertainment in the House 
Beautiful, which was thus : — The Pilgrim they laid in a 
large upper chamber, whose windows opened towards the 
s^hrising ; the name of the chamber was Peace ; where he 
dept till bmak of day, and then he awoke and sang.” A 
great and thoughtful poet has written a poeii> with this 
description as its motto, which he lias entitled ^‘Day-brea^^ 
aiid. which closes with the following stamsa 

Hdw BuSdenir tbsi«tnk%iht itoS aNttlrinc' 

Shot 'thWATt the earth t Is crown of Uviug Sre 
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Up ooipGS tho day ! As if they, conscious, xjuaffoc! 
The sunny flood, hill, forest, city, spire, 
lAUsh in the wakening light. Oo, vain De&ire t 
The dusky lights have gone ; go thou thy way I 
And pining Discontent, like them expire I 
Be oallcxl my chc^nber Pback, when ends the day. 
And let me, with the dawn, like Pn^OKiM. sing and prdj 

&hLl UOaU AOHA. 
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Cftp of DeotructCon sns &foug{i of 


Locality of the City of Dcfitruotjon. — Character of Christian. — The awakened 
sinner.— The sinner coTurinced of am, and fleeing froni the wrath to come.— 
Character of Pliable.— Difference between a burden xind no burden.— 
Pliable and Christian in the Slough of Despond. — Mr Worldly Wiseman 
and Ilia instructions.— Mr Legality and the town of Carnal Policy.— 
Tiio terrors of tho Law of God to an fiwakcned conscience.— Christiim's 
entrance at the Wicket Gate. 

The City op Destruction ! Wc are all inhabitants of 
it j no man needs ask, Where is it ? What is it 1 Who 
are its people 1 Alas ! our world of sin is the City of 
D(?struction, and we know of a certainty from God’s Word 
that it is to he burned up, aud that if wo do not escape from 
it, though we may die at peace in it before its conflagration, 
yet to be found with its spirit in our souls when we die, is 
to be for over miserable. There is a blessed pilgrimage from 
the City of Destruction to the City of Immanuel. It is full 
of dangers, trials, difficulties ; but the perils are not woiihy 
tb be named in comparison with the glory at its close. And 
indeed the pilgrimage itself, 'v^ith all its roughnesses and 
trials, is romantic and delightful. As the author of this 
book has delineated it, he makes many a mannish that he 
were set out in it. And yet this delineation is not in the 
colouring of imagination, but of sober reality ; there is 
nothing overdrawn, nothing exaggerated in it ; the scenery 
along the w^ay is not painted too beautiful, there are no 
ecstacies, or rapturous frames, or revelations in itj the 
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colouting is sober, with all its rfchiiess, tiie experience is 
human, with all its variety ; the very angels are more like 
gettle sympathising friends than glittering sapernatnral 
intelligences. 

It is this charm of common sense and reality that con- 
stitutes in a great measure the power of this book. Its 
characters are not removed from our own experience ; the 
piety of Christian, though very rich and mellow, is progres- 
sive, and for every day’s use, and for every saint’s attainment. 
It is neither mystical, nor visionary, nor in extremes ; it is 
not perfection, nor ascetic sublimation from the world, nor 
contemplation, nor penance, nor the luxury of mere spiritual 
feames and exercises. It is deep, sincere, gentle, practical, 
full of the fruits of the Spirit, full of intelligence and kind- 
ness, of love, joy, peace, long-suffering, goodness, and truth. 
They are every day virtues which shine in Christian ; and 
his character is an example of what ours ought to be in our 
daily pilgrimage. His conflicts are such as every Christian 
may pass through, his consolations and enjoyments such as 
every Christian may experience, his knowledge of the Word 
of God, and Indeed all his attainments, within re^h of every 
pilgrim. lie is indeed a model of excellence for all. 

I think we shall observe, as we study the book through, 
that from first to last Bunyan has composed this character 
out of the most general and universally recognised traits 
belonging to the experience of a child of God, This, it is 
clear, was necessary, in order to its highest success and use- 
foiness. And yet the individuality and originality of the 
character is as perfect, as striking, as graphic, as if it were 
tha delineation from life of some person well known to 
Idunyan with all his iieculiarities. How, we do not suppose 
that Bunyan intended this In so definite^a form of art and 
philosophy ; we do not suppose that he said within himself^ 
Imust malfe this Christian, in the absence of all peculiarities, 
ai^uitiable ir^odel fbr idl, and yet, in the translucence through 
Ms paHicular eharacteristicB, of the general qualities belongs 
injg to dhr concejption of a Christian, a character recognisable 
by, and the counteipaTt ot, every individual. This would 
iiia^olve h greater degree of art and criticism than Bunyao 
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ever exercised ; end yet his genius, under the guidanee of 
tho Holy Spirit, did spontaneoxisly work according to these 
rules. Just so, Bunyan’s own incomparable freedom from 
all sectarianism, even in a sectarian age, has prevented the 
character of Christian and of the whole Progress of the 
Pilgrim, from being narrowed or disfigured by any thing 
which could even be tortured to restrict its application, or 
its preferences, to any religious party. Accordingly, the 
more bigoted, exclusive, and sectarian a man is, the less he 
will like this book ; to a violent Churchman it wants a 
bishop and the apostolical succession ; to a rigid Baptist it 
wants immersion at the Wicket Gate. But Bunyan .waa 
wonderfully preserved from affixing to any part of this hook 
the seal of any such local or party distinctions. Though he 
was himself a Baptist, yet he was an open communion 
Baptist, and ex],>ericuced the wrath of his more exclusive 
Baptist brethren, because he laid no stress whatever on their, 
peculiarities. ’' They had hitter controversies against him as 
a deserter from the faith, because he would not pronounce 
their Shibboleths, and was completely free from the un-» 
clmrohiiig spirit of his age. 

Now here was a characteristic of the presence of (he 
Holy Spirit in him very remarkable ; and Ms work ac- 
cordingly has come from that school of heaven in which n<> 
man is of Apollos, or Cephas, or Paul, but all of Chriet. 
Ah, this is delightful ; and accordingly,*in such a contror^ 
versial world as tMs, this work is like oil upon the waters ; , 
it is as the very voice of the Saviour in the tempest, Peace,* 
be still ; it is like tlie dove with her olive Jeaf, a prophet of 
the garden of the Lord ; it is like a white-robed herald with 
Ms ^red flag, privileged to go every where^ and admitted 
e^very where, even amidst coiitendittg armies. This hook 
will remain, when there idiall be notliing to hurt nor destroy 
i|i all God’s holy mountain, when Judah shall im more vexj 
S^hraim, nor Ephraim enyy Judah ; for it come ffirtlx^ 
fr^m the mint of celestial uiiiy<srsal love j it has no leafj in ^ 
it; which the Spirit of God xmy not aweetly mingle with 
tjiofle leaves of the Tree of Lifs for the healmg of , the 
tkms; We doubt wheilier ibm was apother individual UL 
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that age, except Leighton, whose piety could liave produced 
80 catholic, so unsectarian, so heavenly a work. 

In accordance with what I have said, you will perceive 
how Bunyan commonces with his Pilgrim. He begins with 
reiCaang himself and the position of the Dreamer from any 
positive locality ; he does not suffer his personal situation 
or feelings to throw a single determinate shade upon the 
picture ; he does not say (as many jjersons would very 
naturally have said), . As I lay suffering for the Gospel in 
the prison of Bedford, but. As I w^alked through the wilder- 
ness of this world, I lighted ui>on a certain place where w^as 
a den, and laid me down in that place to sleep ; and as I 
slept, I dreamed a dream. Ah, it was a wilderness indeed, 
and no small part of Bunyan’s life was spent in the deserts 
and caves of it. It is a wilderness to us all, hut to many a 
wilderness of sinful pleasures infinitely more dangerous than 
dens and caves, bonds and imprisonments. It is a wilder- 
ness to the soul, away from its God, surrounded by dangers, 
exposed to tlie wiles of its great adversary the devil, in peril 
of eternal ruin. 

There are lions, chained and unchained, in tlie way, and 
temptations of every shape and name, and unseen dangers 
too, &om which God alone can protect us. Ho only walks 
safely, who walks as a stranger and a pilgrim. 

Tet thp dear path to thine abode 
Lies through this horrid land ; 

Lord, we would trace the dangerous road, 

And run at? thy couiinand. 

And if we do this then a blessed Faith comes in, and ours 
is a ?nore cheerful, delightful, heavenly vision. We walk 
the gracious care, and in the safe dominions of the 
the Celestial City ^ we ti’avel the King’s own high-( 
way ; we come to the land Beulah ; 

larcfeing through ImmanueVs ground 
M , i ' To fi^or worlda on high ! 

will observe what honour, from his Pilgrim’s first 
setilng out, Banyan puts updn the Word of God, He would 
to no inifeHor iiistrumentality, not even to one of God’^s 
Jnijovidenebs, the bubiness of awakening his Pilgrim to a 
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souse of liis danger ; but he places him before us reading his 
book, awakened by the Word. I^^ow we know tliat it is 
often God’s providence, in the way of sickness, the loss of 
friends, earthly disappointments, the voice and discipline of 
pain of various kinds, that awakens careless men in the 
first place, and leads them to the Word of God ; and kind 
and gracious providences are always, all through life, alh 
througli our Christian course, combining with the Word and 
the Spirit of God to help us on our pilgrimage, and make us 
wary in it ; hut in general it is the Word of God, in some 
form, which God uses as the instrument in awakening men, 
as well as in converting them. And so Bunyan, wdth 
lieavenly wisdom and truth, gives us the first picture of his 
Pilgrim, anxiously reading the Word of God. And he 
makes the first efficacious motive in the mind of tliis Pil- 
grim, a salutary fear of the terrors of that Word, a sense of 
the wrath to come, beneath the burden of sin upon his 
soul. 

There is a passage so beautiful, in the pages of a great 
WTiter, on this very point, that it might have been written 
as a commentary on this very opening of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, and I slialJ set it before you. “ Awakened,” says Mr 
Coleridge, by the cock-crow (a sermon, a calamity, a sick- 
bed, or a providential escape) the Christian Pilgrim sets out 
in the moniing twilight, while yet the truth is below the 
horizon. Certain necessary coTuequmces of bis past life and 
his present undertaking will be seen by the refraction of its 
light : more will be apprehended and conjectured. The 
phantasms, that had predominated during the hours of 
darfctiesB, are still busy. No longer present as forms, they 
will yet exist as moulding and formative motions in the 
Pilgrim’s soul. The Bream of tke past night will transfer 
its shapes to the objects in the distance, while the objects 
give outwardness and reality to the shapings of 4he Dream, 
The fears inspired by long habits of selfishness and self-seek- 
ing cunning, though now purified into that fear wlu^ is 
the homing of wisdom, and ordained to be our guide; and 
safeguard, till the sun of love, the perfect law of liberty, is 
fully arisen— ^these fears will set the fancy at work, - and 
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huply, foT B ihmi transform the mists of dim and imperfect 
kno^rMge into determinate superstitionB. But in either 
Oasoj whether seen clearly or dimly, whether beheld or only 
imagined, the conse^uen<?es contemplated in their bearings on 
the individuars inherent desire of happiness and dread of 
pain become motives: and (unless all distinction in the 
words be done away with, and either prudence or virtue be 
reduced to a superfluous synonyme, a redundancy in all the 
languages of the civilized world) these motives, and the acts 
and forbearances directly proceeding from them, fall under 
the head of prudence, as belonging to one or other of its 
thnee very distinct species. It may be a pnidence that 
stands in opposition to a higher moral life, and tends to pre- 
clude it, and to prevent the soul from ever arriving at the 
hatred of sin for its own exceeding sinfulness (Rom, vii. 13) ; 
and tiiis is an evil prudence. Or it may be a nei£trai 
prudence not incompatible with spiritual growth ; and to 
this we may, with especial propriety, apply the w^ords of 
OUT Lord, ^ What is not against us is for us.* It is therefore 
an innocent and (being such) a proper and oommekdabijj 

PRUDENCE* 

" Or it may lead and be subservient to a higher principle 
than itself. The mind and conscience of the individual 
may be reconciled to it, in the foreknowledge of the higher 
prihciple, and with a yearning towards it that implies a 
^retaete of future *iTeedom. The enfeebled convalescent is 
reconciled to his crutches, and thankfully makes use of 
them, not only because they are necessary for his immediate 
eupport, but likewise, because they are the means and con- 
dition of EXERCISE ; and by exercise of establishing, gmdet^ 
tilk pavilatim^ that strength, flexibility, and almost sponta- 
neous bbedicnce of the muscles, which the idea and cheeking 
presentiment of health hold out to him. He flnds their 
in their psesent necessity, and their mr^ as they are the 
iiMrtrumeni'^ of finally superseding it. This is a faithful, a 
wrSB muDEiiCE, having indeed its birth-place in the world, 
and the toisdm of this mrU for its ; but naturaUxed 
in a better land, and having the Wisdom from above foxj Its 
Sponsor and Spiritual Parent.” 
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The Pilgrim is in rags, the^mgs of depravity and sin* aiad 
the intolerable burden of sin is Ending him down ; but thd 
book is in his hand, and his face is from his own house* 
Reading and pondering, and full of perplexity, foreboding 
and a sense of sin, gloom and wrath, he cries out, What 
shall I do ! This is his first exclamation. He has not as 
yet advanced so far as to say, What shall I do to'^ be saved 1 
And now for some days the solemnity, and burden, and dis- 
tress of his spirit increases ; his unconverted friends see that 
he is becoming serious they think it is sonffe distemper 
of the mind or animal spirits ; they hope he may'^eleep 
it away ; they chide, neglect, deride him ; carnal physic 
for a sick soul, as Bunyau describes it in the margin, is ad- 
ministered. But nothing answers. The sense of his mortal 
disease and danger, the painful sense of sin, and of what is 
to come on account of it, increases. Not even his wife and 
sweet babes cMi do any thing for him, but only add to his 
misery in a sense of their danger as well as his own. He 
pities and prays for those who deride him, and spends much 
solitary time in reading and praying. He looks this way 
and that way, as if hew'ould run, and cries out in thp 
anguish of his wounded spirit, What shall I do to be saved 1 
This is the first stage of genuine conviction. I perceive by 
the book in my hand, that I am condemned to die, and after 
that to come to judgment ; and I find that I am not willing 
10 do the first nor able to do the second,'*- 

And now he meets Evangelist, who gives him the parch- 
ment roll, Flee from the wrath to come ! It is a godly mi- 
nister of Ohrist, whom the Father of mercies has sent to help 
him. Bunyan has here put in the mai^in, Conviction of the 
necessity of fleeing. But which way shall I fly ? Tlien 
said Evangelist, pointing with his finger over a very wide 
field, Bo you see yonder Wicket Gate 1 Tlie man said, No. 
He cannot see tlmt yet, he is in such darkness. ^ Tlien said 
the other, Do you see yonder shining light % Th^ luord is 
as a lamp unto my and a light unto my poih. He said, 
1 think I do. Tim said Evangelist, Eeep that light in your 
eyn, and go up directly, thereto, so shalt thou see the gate, ; 
at which, when then knockest, it shall be told thee what 
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tlioii fihalt do. . Banyan lias here put in the margin, Christ, 
and the way to him cannot he found without the Word. So, 
if any awakened sinner will fill hia eye with that light, and 
follow it, it will bring him to Christ 

And now the trembling Pilgrim, with fixed resolution, 
having a glimpse of the light, and a definite direction, l)egin8 
to I’un ; it is an unutterable relief to his perplexities to run 
towards Christ ; though as yet he sees him not. But now 
the world clamours alter him, yea, the dearest ones in it try 
to stop him t hut the fire in his conscience is stronger than 
they f he stops his ears, and runs without looking behind 
him, and stays not in ail the plain, but runs as swiftly as 
his burden will let him, crying, Life, life, eternal life I 

And novr he is fairly set out. But he becomes a gazing- 
stook to the world, and some of them set off after him to 
fetch him back. There is no telling the wiles which un- 
godly ridiculing comimnions have sometimes tried to turn 
their awakened friends from the way of life. There is no- 
thing can stand against such enemies, but a resolute purpose 
like Cliristian’s, a fire in* the consciei»ce, and a fixedness iii 
the Word of God, These things will not, indeed, if he goes 
m further, riiake a man a Christian ; but these things, as 
long as they last, will make him despise the world’s ridicule, 
and if he runs on, he will soon, by God’s grace, get beyond 
tlie reach of ridicule, beyond all worldly harm. 

Two of these City of Destruction men, who came to bring 
Christian back, Obstinate and Pliable, are portraitures of 
classes. They, together with Christian, constitute the repre^ 
sentatives of most of the hearers of the Gospel, and of the 
manner in which they receive it ; they are either hardened 
agai3:ist it, or are somewhat softened and disposed to set out* 
or tliey become real Pilgrims, Obstinate, finding Christian 
waa not to be moved, tried to persuade Pliable not to give 
heed to him^ and then he went railing back, saying, I will 
be no companion to such misled, fantastical fellows. 

And now Cluristihn and Pliable went talking over 
plain, ChHstian with a sense of sin and of the terror^ of the 
Lord, vvitli the fire in his conscience and tlxe burden on bis 
back, yet something of the light of life already within him^i 
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and a resolute purpose never to give over seeking Christ ; 
Pliable, with some slight superficial sympathy and cotiVi(s- 
tion, and somewhat moved with what Christian had told 
him of the glories of the heavenly inheritance at tlie end of 
their pilgrimage, but with no sense of sin, no knowledge of 
hie own heart, no desire after Christ, no feeling of his need 
of a Saviour. In their tiilk, Christian speaks reall3r like a 
Christian already, though he is not one yet ; and certainly, 
his ravishing descriptions of the things that are to he en- 
joyed in heaven are very instructive, as shewing how far the 
mind may be affected with a merely intellectual and ""ima- 
ginative sense of the beauty and excellency of the Cospel, 
and the glory of its promises without regeneration. Never- 
theless, it must be remembered, tliat where a work of grace 
is really begun in tl^e soul, though as yet it may not have 
gone ftu^her than genuine conviction of sin, yet the sense 
of divine things in such a soul is very different, even before 
regeneration, from the viewli of the man, whom tlie Spirit of 
is not beginning to teach. Moreover, they are very 
different in a man who has been accustomed to God’s word, 
and in one who has not. Pliable begs to be told more fiiUy 
what the glorious things are, and how to be enjoyed. ^ 
Christian goes directly to his book. “ I cannot describe 
tl^em,^^ he says to Pliable, so well as I can conceive them, 
but I will read them to you in my book.” 

And now you see the difference between a man who has 
been educated in the precious belief of the Gospel m the 
word of God, and has been brought up in the habit of read- 
ing it, and the man who has all his life neglected it, and is 
a stranger to it« You may see what a faint hold the Gospel 
has over the one, and wliat a strong hold over the other. 
Of these two men, neither of them as yet Christians, Pliable 
is doubtful, Christian k as firm and unshaken as a rock. 
Christian aleo, in the very sense of sin within >him, begins 
to have an irresistible proof and sense of the truth of God’s 
word, of which Pliable, without any such inward experience 
and conviction, is entirely destitute, “ I will read of them 
ii^my book/’ says Christian, And do you think,” says 
Pliable, " tW t^ words of your book arc certainly true 
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Yes, verily,’^ says Christian, " ibr it was made by him 
tliat cannot lie.'* There is a rolrnne in those touches 6f 
Banyan’s pencil. W hat sweet simplicity of foith already in 
the Pilgrim 1 True ? c^girtainly it is true ; for it is Clod*8 
word, God that cannot lie. 

Well said, answered Pliable, and what things are they? 
There is an endless kingdom to be inhabited, said Christian, 
and everlasting life to be given us, that we may inhabit 
that kingdom for ever. Weil said, answered Pliable, and 
what else ? 

OAr, There are crowns of glory to be given us, and gar- 
raents that will make us shine like the sun in the firmament 
of heaven. 

Fli, This is very pleasant, and what else ? 

Chr, There shall be no more crying nor sorrow ; for he 
that is owner of the place will wipe all tears from our eyes. 

FU, And what company shall we have there 1 

Chr, There we shall be with' Cherubim and Seraphim^ 
creatures that will dazzle your eyes to look on them. There 
also you shall meet witli thousands and ten thousands that 
have gone before us to that place ; none of them are hurt^ 
ful, but loving and holy ; every one walking in the sight of 
God, and standing in his presence with acceptance for ever, 
In a word, there we shall see the elders with their goldeU 
crowns ; there we shall see the holy virgins with their gol^ 
den harps ; tlicrc wfe shall see men that by the world 
cut in pieces, burnt in flames, eaten of beasts, drowned in 
the seas, for tire love tliey bore to the Lord of the place ; all 
well, and clothed with immortality as with a garment, 

FM, The hearing of this is enough to ravish one’s heart ; 
hut, are these things to be enjoyed ? How shall we get te he 
slwers thereof 1 ^ i 

Ghf, The Lord, the governor of the country, hath reSorded ' ^ 
that in his hfiiok ; the substance of which is, if we be truly ^ ^ 
w iliing to have it, he will bestow it upon us fi*eely. 

Flh Well, my good companion, glad am l td hear of thesKi ' 
thingis ; cmne on, let ns mend our pace. 

you hafeanoth^ volume of meaning in a «ihg!6 
touch of the pencil* Pliable is one of those who are ! 
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or think they are willing, to have heaven, but 
any sense of sin, or of the labour and self-denial necessary 
to enter heaven. But now his heart is momentarily fired 
witli Christian’s ravishing descriptions, and as he seems 
to have nothing to trouble his conscience, and no diffi- 
culties to overcome, the pace of an honest, thorough in- 
qnM^er, the movement of a soul sensible of its distresses 
and its sins, and desiring comfort only in the way of heal- 
ing and of holiness, seems much too slow for him. He is 
for entering heaven at once, going much faster than poor 
Christian can keep up with him. Then, said Christian, 
I cannot go so fast as I would, by reason of this burden that 
is on my back. 

Of poor Christian’s burden of sin, Pliable was totally 
ignorant, and doubtless Christian was not a little grieved 
witliin himself, to see how lightly Pliable could step forward, 
wliile it was with much ado that he could take step after 
step beneath that great and heavy burden. So sometimes, 
tlvey who are heartily and conscientiously, with a deep sense 
of sin, seeking after Christ, do almost look with envy and 
much surprise upon those others, who seem to run with so 
little difficulty, and sometimes, moreover, seem to find Christ 
without having any burden to be taken oflF by him. But 
Gluristian had the burden from his first setting out, and could 
by no means be rid of it. 

However, Pliable’s eagerness to get forward did not con*- 
tinue a great while. They were both walking somewhat 
heedlessly in the midst of their talk, as inquirers are Very 
apt to do when they converse more than they pray, aitd 
missing the steps, or taking that for firm ground which was 
nothuig but mud, they both fell into the Slough of Despond. 
This was especially sudden and unexpected to Pliable, who 
was not dreaming of difficulties, and it quenched his eager- 
ness at once ; and although Christian beneath ^is burden 
was sinking far.deeper than he, yet he was filled with rage 
and discouragement. Is this the brave country you told 
me of } You may have it aU to yourself for me ; let me hut 
get out with my life, and never again will I set out on a 
pilgrimage. 
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Now, it is Hot always that the Pliables of this world, whc 
have some transitory sympathy towards heaven, and set 
out for a season in this pilgrimage, get so immediately tired, 
and tunr back with^such open rage and discouragement 
And yet this character, it is a most melancholy truth, is the 
representative of a class almost innumerable. Almost aU 
men are, at some period of their lives, inclined to set out on 
this pilgrimage. Under God’s Providence, Word, and Spirit, 
it cannot be otherwise j for men do and will feel that death 
and the judgment are before them ; and all that pleasures 
and business and cares can do, they cannot utterly stifle the 
voice of conscience, nor the sense of sin, God, and eternity. 
And when these fires revive a little in the soul, and burst 
up out of the thick ashes, then men begin to think of this 
pilgrimage, then they begin to feel that they are inliahiting 
a City of Destruction, and must bo getting out of it ; then, 
in fact, they do often set out for a little season j but not 
having much sense of sin, nor any purpose of renouncing it, 
nor any settled resolution, cost wliat it may, of becoming 
the disciples of Christ, they soon become wearied or discou- 
raged, and turn hack. Alas for them ! Their case is worse 
when they get back to the City of Destruction than it was 
even whUe they were tumbling in the Slough of Despond. 
A sense of shame pursues them as long as they live, for tlieir 
tergiversation. Oftentimes the inhabitants of that city do 
at first as stoutly f idicule those who turn back as those who 
set out ; and oftentimes you will find those who have turned 
back become the loudest in their ridicule of the whole pil- 
grimage. Alas ! the world is full of Pliables, who have not 
decision enough, in the face of contempt, trial, and danger, 
to run towards heaven ; and yet they have many deaign8 of 
doing so j but the word in«their hearts is among thorns; thg 
c^esand pleasures , and riches of this world, the lusts of oth^r 
things, choke the word, although there be good design^; 
and hence the proverb, that hell is paved with good ,m- 
tentions^’* ; > ^ ^ * f-'? 

yarewoll, then, to Pliable, who after a desperate strug^e 
or two, got out Of tile mire on that side of the slough that 
was nearest his own house, and ao.Christe saw htojho 
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more for ever. If he liad home Christian’s burden, at first 
setting out, that Is, if he had had an awakened conscientoj, 
a view of his guilt, and of the wrath which he deserved^ and 
had reason to dread on account of it, not forty Sloughs of 
Despond would have tuxned him back, nor all the ridicule 
in the world would have moved him. And yoh see, in the 
case of these two men, how much more powerful are the 
terrors of tlie law and a sense of sin, as motives in an un- 
converted mind, than any mere description of the glories of 
heaven. That is good in its place, good when there is also 
a sense of sin to accompany it ; and as in the case of Chris- 
tian, where there is this burden on the soul, then the 
description of those glories will have an effect deep and last- 
ing ; while in ihe case of one who does not feel that burden, 
does not see and feel his guilt, as with Pliable, the most 
ravishing description of heaven will be but as a sweet tune 
on a flute flung to tlie wind and forgotten, — it will make but 
a momentary impression, create only a transitory, supei^fi- 
cial sympathy. There must he the preaching of the law and 
a law-work in the conscience, before men are likely even to 
set out resolutely for heaven, and without this law-wo^k 
they do ahnost invariably turn back ; unless, indeed, avoid- 
ing the Slough of Despond, and all the difficulties Christian 
hiet with, they take up with a false hope, as Ignorance did, 
and make a profession of religion ; iu which case they may, 
even as Ignorance, hold on to the last, and even at the river 
of Death be ferried over in the boat of one named Vain- 
Hopo, not to find out* their en'or, fill on coming up aiid 
knocking at the gate, and crying, Lord, Lord, open unto 
us, the Lord shall answer, I never knew you. 

And now is poor Cliristian left to struggle alone ; and with 
the burden on his back, lamentable indeed is his case in the 
Slough of Despond. And here he would have remained and 
died, for he would struggle in no direction bm|*that toward 
the Wicket Cate, the side farthest from his own house, had 
not a heavenly helper reached forth his hand to draw hinii 
oul Some men, like Pliable, endeavour to throw off their 
ednvictions of sin, by returning to worldly pleasures, get- 
tingv dut 'Of the Slough on the side nearest the City 6i 
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Pestn^ijUoiJ.; thki you rmembor, Puuyan himself did at 
one time ; from his convictions he mtuyned desperately to 
fris sports. But the resolute Pilgrim, once hxed towards 
heaven, will not seek to be rid of his burden in any way 
but by gpii^ to Christ i in the midst of his distresjung con- 
victions, he will still struggle, as Christian did, toward the 
side farthest from the City of Destruction ; and so doing he 
will frnd help. 

In this Slough of Despond there were good and firm step% 
sound promises to stand upon, a causeway, indeed, better 
than adamant, clear across the treaclierous quagmires ; but 
mark you, fear followed Cliristian so hard, that he fled Uio 
nearest way, and fell in, not stopping to look for the steps, 
OT not thinking of tliem. Now this is often just the opera: 
tioh of fear ; Jt sets the threatenings against the promises, 
■^hen it ought simply to direct the soul from the threaten^ 
mgs to the promises. That is the object of the threateningii 
to make the promises shine, and to make the soul lay hpid 
upon them, and that is the purpose and the tendency of a 
salutary fear of the divine wrath on account of sin, to m,ake 
the believer flee directly to the promises, and advance on 
them to Christ, But in general, men under conviction of 
sin, haviiig more desire to escape from hell than to get to 
fhHst ; more desire to be relieved of their distresses tlwai,tP 
b^oihe holy ; are blinded by the very fears which abp'^il 
Iiave pointed out the promises, and without looking hai^ 
rowly for those steps, they struggle for relief rather than 
holiness, for comfort rather than Christ, and so fall dce^r 
hito difficulty, Just so in all applications that we make pf 
a^hy remedies but the Gospel ^ in all directions that 
:^'r^i|E;f hut just to Christ, and ^ith all the physicians Wi, 
h^ve without him, our sickness of sin and misery , neyei? . 
grows hetier, but rather grows worse. Flying fiom 

we into greater guilt and fear, if we dio^nOt 

^trnggling to be rid of our burden, it only; 
smh^'hs r in tlie mire, if wp do not rest by faith upon I 
sq^ potpe ' indeed, to Christ t^.r«cions. 
and 'so.free,. and^^frdl of ’ifergire»o^,,«r^, 
'llaal life, certm^ t|ie niomertf a 4yw 
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guilt and misery, that soul may lay hold upon tbexUi 
jftnd Christ in them ; and were it not for unbelief, there neeei 
be no Slough of Despond for the soul to struggle and plungO 
in its mire of depravity. 

You see, said the dreamer’s teacher, this Slough of Des- 
pond is a dreadful place, because unbelief and sin are such 
deep and dreadful evils. And as long as unbelief continues , 
it cannot be mended ; for still as the sinner is awakened 
about his lost condition there arise in his soul many fears 
and doubts, and discouraging apprehensions, which all of 
them get together and settle in this place ; and this is the 
reason of the badness of this ground. 

It is not the pleasure of the King that this place should 
remain so bad : hie labourers also have, by the direction of 
his Majesty’s surveyors, been above these eighteen hundred 
years employed about this patch of ground, if perhaps it 
might have been mended j millions of cartloads of whdle- 
sonfe instructions have been swallowed up in it, that have 
at all seasons been brought from all places of the King’s < 
dominions ; the very best materials to make good ground of 
the place, if so it might have been mended ; but it Is the 
Slough of Despond still, and so will be, when they have 
done what they can. Nevertlieless, the steps are there, if 
the burdened and terrified Pilgrims will but take them ; and 
the ground is good, when they are once, got in at the g^te. 
There was also a heavenly Helper for poor Christian, as 
there always will be for one who is humble and siucete, Oven 
though, in the excess of his fear, he misses the steps, and 
sisems to be sinking to destruction. The Lord will not leave 
him to perish, any more than he left Peter, because of his 
uUbelief, to sink to the bottom. The Lord Jesus Christ c*an 
h^et resist that outcry of the sinking soul, Lord, save me, 
r;^rifeh 1 

^^‘jLnd now you may think perhaps that Christian having 
gbt out of the Slough of Despond, and fiiirly on his way, it 
le all well with him ; but not so, for now he comes into a 
p^l that is far greater than the last, a peril through whi^ 
vi^e /Suppose that every sour that ever goes on pUgrhni^ 
pltiMs, and a' peril iti which multitudes gat 
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ECiross tke Slough of Despond, perish for ever. For now 
Christian meets, not with mud and mire, but with Mr 
Worldly Wiseman, from the great town of Carnal Policy, 
who besets and waylays him with another gospel. He dimcts 
In m to a famous preacher of that gospel, Mr Legality, a 
gentleman whose parish is in the very respectable village of 
Morality, where there are nice, honest, and amiable neigh- 
bours, in credit and good fashion, whem provision is cheap 
and good, where there are houses that stand empty to be 
bad at a very reasonable rate, where Christian can get good 
and comfortable garments, and withal fashionable, instead 
pf those rags that he has on his back; where also he can get 
rid of his burden, for Mr Legality hath great skill to take 
off the Pilgrim’s burdens, and also to cure those that are 
aomewhat crazed in their wits on account of them. He hath 
also a pretty young man to his son, Mr Civility, who can 
take off a burden, if need be, as well as the old gentleman j 
and moreover, to this very respectable village Christiaii^ean 
remove his wife and children, and so not be separated from 
tiiem ; and Mr Worldly Wiseman would have him do tliis 
by all means, and so not go back to Uie City of Destruction 
at all. 

Now, is not all this very pleasant, a most comfortable 
prospect, rather than to forsake all that he hath, and go bn 
in a pilgrimage begun with so many dangers I Here you 
tee that Christian need no longer be in fear on account of 
the City of Destruction, for the town of Morality would keep 
bdm safe, even if that Sodom, which Mr Worldly Wiseman 
would certainly not advise him any longer to live in, should 
be burned up with fire on account of the sins of its inliabit*- 
ants* Nevertheless, the comfort and respectability of thils 
would not have tempted Christian, had it not been for 
tfbe advantage which Mr Worldly Wiseman had over hiih, 
becaueepf lUa great desire and eagerness to be rid of Ms 
burden. The very first thing, when Mr Worldly Wiseman 
met him, and asked him whither he was going afteti this 
burdened uu^nuer, groaning and lughing so hmvily, Christian 
ipade answer that he was geihg to get rid of his burden, and 
purp^ was going to the Wicket Gate, Novirim 
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the advice of Mr Worldly Wiseman, and how it chimes in 
vnth the sours desire for comfort rather than holiness. 
Christian was very impatient to get rid of his burden. Well, 
said Mr Worldly Wiseman, wilt thou hearken to me, if I 
give thee counsel ? Certainly, said Christian, I stand in 
great need of good counsel. Well then, said Mr Worldly 
Wiseman, I would advise thee tliat with all speed thou get • 
rid of thy burden ; for thou wilt never be settled in thj' 
mind till then ; nor canst thou enjoy the benefit of the 
blessings which God hath bestowed upon thee till then. 

This was counsel indeed ! Get rid of thy burden, get rid 
of thy burden 1 This is the amount of the teachings of 
morality, this the perilous voice of all teachers that do not 
point the sinner to Christ, and his atoning sacrifice. Get rid 
of thy burden, it is a foolish thing ; secure thy comfort by 
going to the town of Morality, and placing tliyself under 
the pastoral care of that very judicious man and civil 
gentleman, Mr Legality. Evangelist had directed Christiart 
to Christ ; he had not told him to get rid of his burden, but 
to go to Christ, and Christ w’-ould remove it in good time. 
Now that was good counsel, all the counsel that Cliristian 
needed ; but still he was very impatient to be rid of hii 
burden, and so Mr Worldly Wiseman’s counsels pointed to 
the same thing, and with great ingenuity he tried to pre^ 
judice Christian against Evangelist, and the strait and 
narrow way. Mr Worldly Wiseman, and all his connectionsj 
dislike the atonement; the Cross of Christ is foolishness 
unto them, except to make signs with it, and put it on th^ 
roofs of their houses and the outside of their churches. In 
all likelihood Mr Legality’s own chapel, in that town of 
Mdrality, had a cross on the top of it ; for so do men, whC 
deny the atonemrait, cover up tKat denial by mingling the 
atonement and morality together, which answers the same 
pxirpose as denying it utterly ; for if a man seelcs to get rid 
of his burden by morality in part, he does not rest on the 
atonement at all. And just so, the men who hate the great 
truth of justification hy ^ith, b^ause that cuts off all worldly 
pride, and kills sin and self utterly, will often not aVCw that 
hatred plainly, but say that men muat he jii^tlfied by laith 
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and ^orks together j whereas it is the blood of Christ alone^ 
and no works, though a man had a universe full of them to 
present to Cod, that can cleanse the soul from sin. 

However, Mr Wgrldly Wiseman was very plump and 
bold in his condemnation of Evangelist and his doctrine. 
“ Beshrew him for his counsel ! there is not a more danger* 
ous and troublesome way in the world, than is that into 
which be hath directed thee ; and lliat thou shalt find, if 
thou wilt be ruled by his counsel. Thou hast met with 
something, as I perceive, already, for I see the dirt of the 
Slpugh of Despond is upon thee ; but that Slough is the 
beginning of the sorrows that do attend those that go on in 
that way. Hear me, I am older than thou ; thou art like 
to meet with in the way which thou goest, wearisomeness, 
painfulness, hunger, perils, nakedness, swords, lions, dragons, 
darkness, and in a word, death and what not. These things 
are certainly true, having been confirmed by many testi* 
monies. And should a man so carelessly cast away himself 
by giving heed to a stranger 

Mr Worldly Wiseman had read his Bible to some purpose, 
after all, for he almost gives Paurs exact catalogue of the 
evils he had met with in his pilgrimage. But Paul said, 
Ifone of these things move me, and these things are not 
worthy to be compared with the gloiy that shall be revealed. 
Mr Worldly Wis^jman could understand the catalogue of 
evils, and he thought to frighten Christian with them ; but 
he, could not understand the glory, and he had not calculated 
the power of genuine conviction of sin, to make a man de- 
spise death itself for the sake of deliverance from it; Boe 
now, says Bnnyau in the margin, the frame of the heart of 
4 yUung Christian. Why, sir, said Christian, this burden 
upon my back is fiiore terrible to !ne than are all tliolo 
filings which you have mentioned; nay, metliinks I cate 
nut what fmeet with in the way, if so be 1 can also mieat 
with deiiv^radee from my burden. 

How earnest thou by thy burden at first ? 

By reading this book in my hand, said Christian. 

. And ^w, Mr Worldly Wiseman goes further, and shew^ 
is BUnyan says in the margin, that he does not like limit 
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men should he serious in reading the Bible. I thought so^ 
said he, and it is liappened unto thee as to other weak meju 
who, meddling with things too high for them, do suddenly 
fall into thy distractions ; which distractions do not only 
unman men, as thine I perceive have done tliee, but they 
run them upon desperate ventures, to obtain they know not 
w'hat. 

This conversation of Mr Worldly Wiseman is almost the 
^xact counterpart of the dealings of those teachers who deny 
the Divinity and Atonement of Christ, and the truth of ever- 
lasting punishment. One of the most celebrated of those 
teachers in his day had been liimself in early life under 
deep conviction of sin, had set out from the City of Destruc^ 
tion, but had turned into the town of Morality, and estab- 
lished himself as a preacher there. He used to say to those 
whom he ever saw ia distress on account of Christian’s 
burden, or Evangelist’s counsel, I have been that way my- 
self and know ail about it ; I have passed through all that 
experience, and know that it is all nonsense. These dis- 
tresses on account of sin are pure fanaticism, they ave 
unmanly superstitions, w^hich pleasant company, exercise, 
and recreation, will drive away. 

Why wilt thou seek for ease this way of the, Cross, said 
Mr Worldly Wiseman, seeing so many dangers attend it, 
especially since, hadst thou but patience to hear n\e, I co\ild 
direct thee to the obtaining of what thou desiresl^, without 
the dangers that thou in tliis way wilt run thyself into ; 
yea, and the remedy is at hand ; besides, I will add, that 
instead of these dangers thou shalt meet with much safety, 
friendship, and content 

How was Christian snared by these counsels, and taking 
Mr Worldly Wiseman’s direction to Mr Legality’s house, 
past Mount Sinai, for by that way he must go, lie set put 
But heiiold, when he was now got hard by the hill, it seemed 
so high, and also that side of it that was next the wayside 
did hang so much over, that Christian was afraid to venire 
further, lest the hill should fall on his head ; wherefore, 
then he stood still, and wotted not what to do. Also,, his 
burden now seemed heavier to him than while he in 
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liis way. There came also flashes of fire out of the hill tixat 
made Christian afraid that he should 'be burnt ; here there- 
fore he did sweat and quake for fear. Poor Christian ! he 
could not get past Mount Sinai I Nay, happy Christian ! 
in that the tennrs or the law got such hold upon him, that 
they woiild not let him pass ; for if he had gone by, he too^ 
like many thousand others, would have gone to the town of 
Morality, and got comfortably settled in perdition. He 
^ould liave become a member of Mr Legality’s parish, if he 
eouid have got past this mountain. But here Evangelist 
found him, half dead with shame, confusion, and terror. 
And here, with the most ingenuous simplicity and contrition, 
GhrisUan made confession of his guilt. Yes, dear sir, I am 
the man ! And now the reproofe and instructions of Bvan-^ 
gelist are incomparably beautiful, and Christian, bemoaning 
his folly and sin in listening to the wicked counsels of the 
Deceiver, applied himself again to Evangelist in words and 
sense as follows * 

Sir, what think you 1 Is there any hope 1 May I now 
go hack, and go up to the Wicket Gate ? Shall I not be 
abandoned for this, and sent back from thence ashamed ? I 
am sorry I have hearkened to this man^a counsel ; but may 
tay sin be fprgiven ? 

The mingling of reproof and encouragement with which 
Evangelist comforted the penitent, is exquisitely wise and 
beautiful^ A rare pastor Bunyan found in holy Mr Giflbrd, 
to be able to draw so sweet and grave a cliaracter from real 
Uf^ EvaUgeiist kissed him, gave him one smile, and bid 
Mm God speed. And now you may be sure there was no 
inore turning of Christian out of the way, no more inclina^ 
after Binai, or Mr Legality, or the town of Morality^ 
though a hundred w^orldly wisemen had beset him. AM 
ah arrow' to its mark, he went straight with haste, neither 
i^ake ho to^ my man by the way ; nor if any asked him 
wouid he vomdisafe them an answer. This experience of 
Siiud was mough for him, nor could he thittk himself da% 
till in process < of time he got up to the gate. There he 
knocked with trembling eamest^ss, for over the gate was 
ilBtifeteii, KmcK, asd it sBAiin »» o»airEi> uwto ton. . 
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May I now enter here 1 said Christian, 

May I uow enter hero? Will he within 
Open to sorry me, though I have been 
An imdeaorving rebel ? Then shall I 
Not fail to sing his lasting praise on high. 

Bunyan has putinthe margin, The gate will be open tobroken^* 
hearted sinners ; and bo it was, and Christian went iiu But 
as he was stepping in, the kind Master gave him a sudden ' 
pull, at which Cliristian wondered ; but he was told that at 
a little distance from the gate there was a frowning castle, 
under command of Beelzebub, from whence they shot arrows 
at those that were entering the gate, or had come up to it, 
if haply they might die before they could enter. So Chris- 
tian entered with joy and trembJing, 

This undoubtedly is an incident drawn from Banyan’s 
own experience ; for often when he himself was standing at 
mercy’s gate, and knocking as for his life for entrance, ha 
had been assaulted by these fiends ; when he was prayings 
then especially w^ould there sometimes come a fiery storm of 
the darts of the Wicked One, so that ofteil he thought he should 
have died indeed benea^ them. Bouhiless something like 
this is the experience of all who come up to this gate ; for 
sometimes the point of greatest difficulty and danger is just 
that point where the soul is Bummouiug all its forces to come 
to Christ, or where it is just about sweetly to cast itself upoi^ 
his mercy ; or wdiere tliere is a great decisive struggle at 
Wicket Gate, between good and evil in the soul, and whersi 
the perishing sinner is just able to say, Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbeliei All moments of decision are moments 
of danger, and when Satan, from his battlem^t, sees the soul 
knocking at the gate, then he says within himself, It is my 
last hope 4 my archers must desttoy him now or never. And 
BO sometimes just the point of mercy is the point of greatest 
strife and danger. • ; 

A characteiristio instructive conversation ensued between 
{^'istian and the Man at the Gate, in the course of whioli 
Christian, being questioned, told the , man about hie advehf 
lures in the Slough of Despond, and hOw Pliable had left 
him ; and here Bunyan has put, in the margin, A man msf 
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have company when he sets out for heaven, and yet go 
thither alone ; but Christian also added, with sweet ingenu- 
ousness, tliat he was quite as bad as Pliable, for that he 
also turned aside to go in the way of death, being persuaded 
thereto by the camar’arguinents of one Mr Worldly Wiseman. 
?Che Mati at the gate comforted and encouraged him, and 
pointed out the strait and narrow way l>efore him, so that 
he could not miss it ; and now Christian was about to gird 
up his loins, and address himself to his journey; but 0 
thi^t heavy burden I Christian could not go without asking 
to be rid of his burden ; so kind and skilful a man (thought 
h6) may surely take it off, and I am sore weary with it. 
But the answer he received was memorable. As to thy 
burden, be content to bear it, until thou coinest to the place 
of deliverance ; for there it will fall from thy back of itself. 
Bunyan has here put in the margin, There is no delivetance 
from the guilt and burden of sin, but by the deatli and blood 
of Christ. 

Now there is a vast deal of instruction and comfort in this 
last incident. Young Christians are very apt to expect enUre 
relief from all their burdens, and a complete deliverance 
from sin, the moment they are got within the Wicket 
(he njionient they have come to Christ. But very often this 
expectation is not realised, and then they faint and become 
disheartened, or filled with gloomy doubts oh this accounf 
Now this experiende of Christian having to bear his bididen 
so long, and yet going bn so patiently with it, for you will 
observe, he asked nobody after this to take oft liis burden, 
is Very instructive and enConraging. The truth is, we are dil 
more apt to be seeking for comfort than for Christ wh^as 
Christ should be nur first object, and comfort will come of 
itself ; Christ first, and alhthings else shall be added. 

, By the experience of Christian and Pliable in their com- 
mencement <sf this pilgrimage, we are taught some salutary 
lessons i os, jfmt, She importance of a deep and thorough 
eonvictioii of sin at first setting out ; second^ The importance 
of a resolute purpose In seeking salvation, so as not to be 
turned back ; and, thirds The luiportahce of a hearty recep- 
limi and thorough knowledge of Qod^s word. The difficult 
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ties that Christiau meets and overcomes in the begimHU^, 
^do, instead of discouraging him, prepare him for constancy 
and conquest even to the end. It is no superficial Cliristian 
that Bunyan is describing, but a man of God, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works ; a soldier clad in armour of 
p;roof, the armour of righteousness on the riglit hand and 
on the left. He needed, as we shall see, a deep and thorough 
discipline from the beginning, in order to prepare him for 
the fiery ordeal through which he was to pass. 

It is always thus that God deals with his people j tlie 
discipline of the Christian race and conflict is such, in its 
very nature, as best to prepaie them for usefulness here, 
and for their place -in glory hereafter. If there is to be en^ 
durance to the end, there must be thoroughness at the be- 
ginning ; if victory at the end, a fight at the beginning ; 
if rest at the end, a burden at the beginning. There must 
be fires to ponsume the dross here, if there is to be end^ 
less brightness and purity hereafter ; self-denial and suf- 
fering in this world must prepare the way to glorify God 
and enjoy him for ever. There was a great connection be-i 
tween Christian’s burden at first, and his delight in God 
afterwards ; so there was between all the toils of his pilgrim^ 
age, and his panting desires after God ; for certainly, if this 
pilgrimage were all the way a way of ease, then we should 
not much desire to hasten on in it, or to come to the end of 
it, or to see God in heaven ; too much satisfied with the 
afweetness of the streams, we should stay away from the 
fountain. We having here no continuing city, seek one to 
come, that city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is GodL 

Jeroflal^m, Jerusalem^ 

Would God I wero with thee f 
Ob that my sorrows h^ on eiu!l» 

Thy joys that I might boo 1 
Thy walls are made of precious stoaei, 

Thy bulwarks diamondB sq^uare ; 

Thy g^tes ate made of (urieut pearl ; 

0 God, if I ivere there 1 

0 hiqppy harbour of Ood*s saintsl 
O sw,eet aud pleasant soil f < 

In thee ho aonrOws oon he fbund, 
l<fo griaf. chiOt no tdtlk 
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No dimly cloud o'ershado^^ thee, 

No gloom nor darksome night, 

Bdt every soul shines as tlie sun, 

For God himself gives light. 

Lord, In my forehead plant thy nan jo, 
Ai,«d take mo henoe away, 

That I may dwell witli th(Mj in bli'sot. 
And sing thy praise for aye. 

O mother dear, Jerusalem ! 

When shall I como to theo ? 

When shall my sorrows have an oud 
Thy Joys when aliall I e«j ? 
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CJifjitiBn in tje l^onne of t5e Intotpretet. 


Meaning of the Interpreter, whttt great personage ho stands for, — ^Richnesa 
and beauty of his inatnictiona. — The Law and the Gospel as sweepers Of 
the soul.— Passion and PatKuce, Sense andP'aitli.— How grace is sustained 
in the soul.— How the victory is gained by the Man in annour. — Misery of 
the soul in Despair.— Dream of the Judgment.— Power of Consoience.— 
Deauty of the Pilgrim's Progress as a book for Childhood.— Chri^ihm'g 
deliverance from his harden. 

It would be difficult to find twelve consecutive pages in 
the English language, that contain such volumes of mean- 
ing, in such beautiful and instructive lessons, with Such 
heavenly imagery, in so pure and sweet a style, and with so 
thrilling an appeal to the best affections of the heart, as 
these pages descriptive of Christian’s •sojourning in the 
House of the Interpreter. This good man of the House, the 
Interpreter, we are, without doubt, to take as the represen- 
tative of the Holy Spirit, with his enlightening and sancti* 
fying influences on the heart. He is our Comforter, Guar- 
dian, and jGxiide through all our pilgrimage ; our Instruc- 
tor to take of the things which^ aie Christ’s, and to shew 
them to our souls ; our Sanctifier, to lead us into all truth, 
and to make it the nourishing food of our souls^and with it 
and in it bringing Christ before us continually, to fasten our 
affections upon him, and make him, of God, unto us, our 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. From 
tire first moment of a Christian’s setting out on his pilgiim- 
age, this heavenly Comforter takes him under his peculiar 
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guidance 5 so soon as he enters the Strait Gate, and puts 
himself under the care of the Great Shepherd, then the 
Spirit of God begins the work of discipline, instruction, re- 
finement, and sanctification with him as a child of God. 
So you will obsei’ve that the very first thing which the 
Interpreter said to Christian was, Conm in, and I will shew 
thee that wliich will be profitable unto thee. And then he 
bid his man light the candle, and brought Christian into a 
private room, where he shewed him the first of the beauti- 
ful and instructive visions that were to pass before him. 
Bunyan has put in the margin the word Illumination, and 
lie might have added the text, Open thou mine eyes tliat I 
may behold wondrous tilings out of thy law. Or he might 
have refenied.us to the blessed walk of tlie two disciples with 
Christ in the way to Emmaus, when he opened their under- 
standings, that they might understand the Scriptures ; for 
such a work does tJie Spirit of God commence with us. 
when he lights the candle of the Lord within our hearts. 
But we are to observe that Christian did not get into the 
Ilouse of the Interpreter, nor obtain his precious guidance, 
without knocking, yea, and that earnestly. This is to sig- 
nify that after Christ has let us in, as we hope, at the 
Wieket Gate, our great and immediate work must be to 
seek with most humble diligence and earnestness the gracious 
illnminating and sanctifying influences of his Spirit. In 
our first ignorance and darkness, how greatly they arc 
needed no language can tell. The young convert will make 
but a poor soldier of Jesus Christ, but a weak and lagging 
pilgrim, if he does not go directly to the House of the Inter- 
preter. All, what earnest prayer is needed, that the aoul^ 
having come to Clirist, may be filled with the Spirit), be 
rooted and grounded in love, and built up in him and pre- 
pared to shew forth his pmises ! Be assured that the im- 
mediate timg which passes after a soul's conversion is of in- 
describable importance for kll after life. If it be passed in 
the House of the Interpreter, and under his divine in^ruo- 
tioa, if the soul bs much in prayer for divine grace and illn- 
mination, then wi}l there be rich and precious prepara- 
tion for a joyful and triumphant pilgrimage, in which Uie 
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{tathof the soul shall be as a shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. But if joy come hrst^ 
without the instruction and discipline of the Interpreter, 
then will there be trouble afterwards, a great many falls 
by the way, a great many Hill Difficulties, and perhaps a 
great many weeks instead of days passed in the Castle of 
Giant Despair, When a soul first comes to Christ, then for 
many days it ought to abide with the Holy Spirit : and 
when this is done, who shall say how many sights of glory 
may be seen, how many rich and refining experiences be 
enjoyed ; how rapidly the soul may groAv, and be trans- 
figured, as it were, with the influences of divine truth, 
while thus it is alone with God ; how it may he knit find 
strengthened for all future toils and combats, and prepared to 
go through the world ahnost as a seraph of light, prepared, 
at any rate, like Paul, so to run not as uncertainly, so to 
fight not as one that beateth the air, ^ 

The first sight which Christian saw was a brave pic- 
ture,” an exquisite portrait of a grave and saintly man, Who 
had his eyes lifted up to Heaven, the best of books in his 
hand, the Law of Truth was written upon his lips, tlie 
World was behind his back ; it stood as if it plead^ with 
men, and a crown of gold did hang over its head. And 
whose portrait is Bunyan describing here ? Again, we 
think he had holy Mr Gifford in his eye as a feithful 
minister of Christ ; but Bunyan too had been the pleadei* 
with men, and over his own head tlie crown of gold waS 
shining, and while he wrote these words, you may be sure 
that his spirit thrilled within him as he Aid, And I too am 
a minister of Jesus Christ I This picture was shewn by 
the Interpretei* to Christian, in order that he might know 
the true from the false guide in the way to the City of Im- 
manueh 

Tho next scene which the Interpreter shewed Christian, 
went, you may be sure, to his heart ; for it displayed the 
Inward corruptions of the soul, and the different effects, first 
of the Law, and afterwards of the Gospel upon them ; ,and 
Christian, it must be remembered, had hot yet got rid of his 
bhtden of sin, and had in his mind in great fmhness 
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terrors of Sinai in tho way to Mr Legality’s house, and 
distressing experience in the Slough of Despond, besides hie 
deep convictions of sin and wrath in the City of Destr^tidn. 
He had known most thoroughly what the Law co^i^ 
with a burdened conscience j he had but begun to know 
what grace could do to ease it. The Interpreter carried Mm 
into a large parlour whereof the floor was thick with diiSt, 
because it had never been swept. So the moment a man 
began to sweep it, the dust flew about in such clouds that 
Christian was wellnigh stifled ; but so soon as a damsel 
was called to sprinkle the room with water, then it was 
swept and cleansed easily. 

The sweeper was the Law, stirring up the corruptions in 
the parlour of the heart ; trying to sweep them, but only 
stirring them up, ami raising a suffocating cloud in the at- 
mosphere. This is the work of the Law in the conscience, 
to reveal sin, to make the sinner sensible of it ; and this is 
all that the Law can do ; it can only convince and condemn, 
for we have broken every one of its precepts, and the more 
its light shines in upon the soul, the more manifest our ini- 
quities become, If we strive to keep it, and so to gain peace, 
we may koep it in some points outwardly, but inwardly we 
break it; we are defiled in every part, and our very morality 
condemns us, as not springing from the love of God. The 
voice of the law is. The soul that sinneth it shall die, and 
he that offendeth in one point is guilty of all ; and what a 
broom this is to introduce into the heart to sweep it of its 
sins, 3 ^ou may well j\idge ; every movement of it' is as the 
besom of destruction ; it is indeed condemnation and death 
perpetually. The law is holy, and just, and good; but its 
very holiness and goodness, laid alongside with our deplfr 
vity, make the revelation within us appear like the tuioov#^ 
ing of hell ; it fills us with anguish and tenor in the 
of what we are, and what we deserve. ' f ' 

; Christian well knew this in his own deep experience j ibr 
the burden of sin was on frim still, and sotely .did he W it 
while the Intapretcr was making this explanatioli r and 
had4t m)t been his remembrance of the warning cf the 
Manit the Gate, he would certainly have besonj^ the 
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terpreter to take off liis burden. The law could not Wre it 
olf ; he had tried that ; and grace had not yet removed it ; 
80 he was forced to be quiet, and to wait patiently. But 
when the Banu^l came and sprinkled the floor, and laid 
the dust, and ’then the parlour was swept so easily — there 
were the eweet influences of the gospel imaged, there was 
divine grace distilling as the dew; there was the gentle 
voice of Christ hushing the storm ; there were the corrupt 
tions of the heart, which the law had hut roused into action, 
yielding under the power of Christ ; and there was the soul 
made clean, and fit for the King of Glory to inhabit. In- 
deed, this was a most instructive emblem. Oh that my 
heart might be thus cleansed, thought Christian, and then 
I verily believe I could bear my ]>urden with great ease to 
the end of my pilgrin\ago ; hut I have had enough of that 
fierce sweeper, the Law. The Lord deliver me from his 
besom I * 

The next emblem was Passion and Patience, two little 
children, the very reverse in their characters, one of whom 
would have every thing now, the other would quietly wait. 
So Passion had his desire ; and Christian looked and saw him 
with a bag of treasure exulting over Patience and laughing 
him to scorn ; but Patience sat still, and answered nothing. 
So Christian looked again, and behold Passion had lavished 
all his treasure in a moment, and now had nothing but rags. 
This was a vivid and striking emblem, 'and one which in 
its general meaning a child could understand. PasBlon 
stands for the men of this world, Patience of that which is 
to come ; Passion for those who will have all their good 
things now, Patience for those who are willing, with self- 
denial, to wait for sometliing better ; Passion for those who 
are absorbed in temporal trifles, Patience for those whose 
hearts are fixed upon eternal realities ; Passion the things 
which are seen, and the impatient eagerness ♦with which 
they are followed, Patience the things which are unseen, 
and the &ith, humility, and deadness to the world exercised 
ittMorder to enjoy them. Besides, Passion shews the sconi 
of Patience by prosj^rout inAof world in their bravery, 
PaUenceidiews the giibitle forbearance and endurance which 
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jdivke grace, enable the soul ev^n of 
tp exercise, V ', '" V‘ >. 

This beautiful passage is a good oomuiputary on. the 
^seventy- tliird Psaliif ; it is good for those to read and medir 
tate upon, who are at any time envious at the foolish, when 
they see the prosperity of the wicked ; and there are times 
when the best of men fall into such a vein of murmuring 
and repining ; they become foolish and ignorant, and as a 
beast before God, losing all sight and sense of eternal realitieg 
for a season, when they get to admiring the ungodly, who 
prosper in the world, who increase in riches. Ah, let fliem 
remember how as a dream when one awaketh, so the trea- 
BUj’es and enjoyments of Passion are gone, and there is left 
nothing but rags and wretchedness 1 And let them remem- 
ber those three sweet verses, which contain the very mate- 
rial out of which so gentle, yet noble a creature as Pationeo 
was made, and the very fire that as a flame of blessednpas 
beforehand was burning in his heart, and making him care 
nothing at all for the braveries of Passion : Thou shaft 
guide me w'ith thy counsel, and afterw'ard receive me to 
glory* ■ Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and there is none 
Upon earlh that I desire besides thee. My flesh and my 
• but God is the strength of my heart, and m'Vf 
porimir for ever.” 

It were well also'to read along wdth this the account or 
Pkes and Lazarus, of which again this emblem of Passion 
sind Patience is a perfect representation. Lives was Passion^ 
wl^O would have all his good things in this life, and even, 
doubted, whether there was any life to come at all j at any 
rate> 1^0 w'ould not he such a melancholy fool as to wait for 
lit, Lazarus was Patience, ^vho could not only wait, say-ii^ 
himself, By and by it will be all right, and the cro.^ 
of gpld will keep its. brigkness for ever, but he could wmt 
it tlie,.gete of i the rich manful! of sores, and yet 
and ^kii«g melody in his heart unto the Lord, 

of the' angels and of Abraham bospmi then 
e^, ^thp, eternal sepai^ation, 
of; glory J %j,” said Ahmhain, 
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thy lifetittie thy good things, and likow^i^ ti- 

zaros evil things ; and now he is comfotted^ and thon je^it 
tormented.” ' ^ 

So the wotjd goes 1 Passion says, A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bnsh ; give me good fortunes now, and you 
may have all your fine texts of Scripture, and all your glory 
in the vforld to come to yourself. Patience says, Walt a 
little, all is not gold that glitters, and a little that a*right** 
eons man hath, is better than the riches of many wicked. 
Passion says, Father, give me the portion of goods that be- 
longeth to me ; he will have them now, and he claims them 
as his right, and being indulged with them, away he goes 
and spends them to his own ruin ; anti then well for him it 
is, if amidst his rags and wretchedness his heart turns again 
to his father’s house, and by the infinite mercy of divine 
grace he comes back as a lamenting, penitent, heart-broken 
Prodigal. Ah, thought Christian to himself, I was Passioxi 
Once, Passion in the City of Destruction ; and I should have 
been Passion still, Passion in rags and wretchedness, had 
not Cod had mercy on me. Now I will be Patience as long 
as I live. 

The next bright instructive vision that the Interpreter 
shewed Christian, is one that sprung directly Bun** 
yan’s own course of painful and blessed experience, mingled 
together. The Dreamer now is looking back and musing 
on the wonderful discipline of Divine Grace in his heart, an4 
be says within himself, How marvellously, amidst all my 
terrible temptations, did my Divine Saviour, when I saw him 
notj and feared I never should see him, maintain his blessed, 
precious work of mercy in my heart ! He has brought the 
blind by a way tliat they knew.not ; but now, blessed be 
God, how sweetly do I see it ! When my spirit was over- 
wh^med within me, then thou knewest my path. ** I saw 
In my dream,” says Bunyan, " that the Intc^^prote^ took 
Christian by the hand, and led him info a place, where was 
a hre buining against a wall, and one standing by it, alwayi 
easting much watei^ upon it to <inendb. it ; yet did the fire 
bum higheaf Altd ilfeu remembef^liha sarcastit 

dialogue of tho' the devil, with Bunyan^a soul, 
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^Ken he had him near the entrance to the Yalley uf the 
Shadow of Death, and was torturing him With dreadful 
doubts and apprehensions. I will cool^ you yet, said Satan, 
though I take seven^years to do it; you are very hot after 
msrty now, but you shall be cool enough by and by. And 
with what malignant wonder and disappointment miist 
Satan have looked on to see all his efforts bootless, to see 
that the flame of love in Bimyan’s heart was like the fire of 
guilt and despair in Satan’s own conscience, unquenchable ; 
to 83 % amidst all the torrents of rain and hail that he poured 
upon the soul of his apparently helpless victim, the fire 
•oigirace, to his utter desperatioutand astonishment, did only 
hum higher, and clearer, and brighter I Ah, the blind and 
guilty Fiend could not see the chariots and horsemen of 
heaven round about Bunyan ; he could not see the Lord 
Jeem Christ continually pom‘ing the oil of divine grace into 
Btmyan’a heart, of which the Interpreter sliewcd Cluistian 
the emblem in the man on the other side secretly bat con-^ 
tmually pouring oil from a vessel into the fire. 

So, said the Interpreter, by means of the oil of Chmt*B 
grac% notwithstanding what the devil can do, the souls of 
his people prove gracious still. And in that thou sawest 
that the ||tia& stood behind the wall to maintain the fire, 
this is to teach thee that it is hard for the tempted to see 
how this work of gi^ace is maintained in the soul. My grace 
k euffident for tiiee, for my strength is made perfect in 
^imkness. Bunyan had had deep experience of the glory df 
dbiis promise, for it was the passage of grace which did long 
strive with llmt of Esau, tUl at length the dreadful threatening 
grew dim and vanished away, while the promise grew brighter 
amt brightei*, tall it filled his whole soul with its glory ; till 
ttm tiaw had to give place Co tlie Gospel, and Moses mi Misl 
to leave Christ and his saints alone. Bunyan has put this 
tweet prom^e in a reference in the margin ; and h^ I 
rematk, that as yen pass along In the Pilgrim^s IProgrese^, If 
you will take the trouble to tur^ to your Hbles for references, 
yon’may see iho very sources o:^|)jie w|sdojp. and -in^iration of 
!^yan^s gejiius, the veiy channels throtigh whidh^t^^ 
dl Wakr Life flowed hi m many 
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tiful rills into these pages. The examination in such wise 
proves far more instructive. 

The next sight which the Interpreter shewed Christian, k 
in many respects the most animating and ravishing passage 
to be found in all the Pilgrim’s Progress. It set Christian’s 
own heai't on fire to run forward on his journey. Those 
who have read this book in early childhood, can well remem- 
ber the powerful effect which this picture had upon the 
imagination. The Interpreter took Christian by the hand^ 
and led him into a pleasant place, where was built a stately 
palace, beautiful to behold ; at the sight of which Cliristian 
was greatly delighted ; he saw also upon the top thereof cer- 
tain persons walking, who were clothed all in gold. So the 
Interpreter took Christian, and led him up towards tlie 
door of the palace ; niid behold, at the door stood a great 
company of men, as licstrous to go in, hut dui*st not. There 
also sat a man at a little distance from the door, at a table- 
side, with a hook and an ink-horn before him, to take the 
names of them that should enter iiiei’ein ; he saw also that 
in the door-way stood many men in armour to keep it, being 
resolved to do to the men that would enter, what hurt and 
mischief they could. Now was Christian somewhat in 
amaze ; at last, when every man started hack for ^ar of the 
armed men, Christian .saw a man of a very stout counter 
nance come up to the man that sat there to write, saying, 
Set down my name, sir ; the which, when he had done, he 
saw the man draw his sword, and put a helmet upon his 
head, and rush towards the door upon the armed men, who 
laid upon him with deadly forces but the man, not at all 
discouraged, fell to cutting and hacking most fiercely. So^ 
after he liad received and given many wounds to those who 
attempted to keep him out, he cut his ^vay tlirough them 
all, and pressed forward into the palace ; at which there was 
a pleasant voice heard from those that were Vithin, even 
of those that walked upon the top of the palace, saying, 

COmo In, come tn, . 

Eternal glory Uiou »hatt win! 

So he went in, and was clothed in such ganneuts as they. 
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CliristiaTi ^mfled and said, I think verily I know the 
meaning of this. 

Verily thou didst^ noble Christian ! And who is there 
that does not know the meaning of it, and what heart sc 
cold as not to be ravished by it ! Yea, we should think 
that this passage alone might set any man out on this pil- 
grimage, might bring many a careless traveller up to the 
gate of this glorious palace to say, Set down my name, sir ! 
How full of instruction is this passage ! Wliat mingled en- 
couragement and w^arning did it convey to Cliristian’s mind 
tci prepare him for the many trials before him. It was 
necessary that the Holy Spirit should sliew him in some 
measure what he would have to encounter, should make 
him feel that if he gained heaven, it must be by a great 
conflict, and a great victory. Mr Worldly- Wiseman had 
predicted some of the dangers he was to meet with ; but Mr 
Worldly- Wiseman could have no conception of the exceed- 
ing weight of glory that was to follow ; but here the vision 
of the glory follows so close upon the sight of the conflict, 
that the conflict even adds to its charms, and makes it a 
^hous^d times the more exciting. Here is the sentence, 
“ Ihroiigh much tiibulation,” hut here is also “ the King- 
Mom of Heaven and who so pitiful as not to be willing to 
undergo the tribulation, to encounter the hazard, to run the 
gauntlet of these armed men against him, for the glory of 
kiiigdom I 

Yea, saith Christian, verily I think I can understand this. 
Buf here you will remark how great a multitude stood round 
the gate of this palace, fearing, yet deriring — desiring, yot 
fearing, to enter in. And you see tliat Christian found, 
^hile he was there, only one among them of like spirit with 
‘ 1]lm6eIf---onIy one who whuld come up and say, Set down 
my name, isir. Ah I what a multitude there are who have 
some desires after heaven, and half a mind, a thousand 
to set but in the way thither, but who never do it, who 
always shrink back. These men around the g^te wbre' ^ 
nkhy Hlahles, who were sure to go hack to the City ' of 
"Dest^ctioh ; and we would say to those many in 

just their situation, unless you cbme to a fiiOd tesolhiiott, 
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you step quickly and boldly to the gate, with your 
heart on fire, and say, Set down my name, sir, in a tone th^t 
shall make Christian rejoice, and the armed men tremble, 
you are not likely ever to fight your way into this palace, 
or ever to walking with those uf on its top in glory. 

As for Christian, his whole heart went with the man of 
stout countenance, and went with every blow he gave ; and 
he was so ravished with his courage, and with the pleasant 
voice and tlie glory, that as soon as that sight was done with, 
he was for starting at once upon his journey. Now, said Chris- 
tian, let me go hence. How often docs the young convert, 
in his moments of triumph, think he has got instruction 
enough, and grace enough, to last liira all the way of his 
pilgrimage ! But he needc, as I said, a great many siglits, 
and much more heavenly discipline, in the House of the 
Interpreter, or his boasted courage will fail by the 
Christian thought he had received an impulse, under which 
his soul would shoot forward like an arrow, a gale of the 
Spirit filling his sails, that would caiTy his bai‘k swiftly 
through all tempests to heaven* , He felt, indeed, as if h« 
were in heaven beforehand, he did so long to be there. ITh’der 
this ravishing sight he scarcely felt the weight of his bur- 
den, and not a word was said to the Interpreter about rp- 
moving it. But Christian needs more instruction still ; and 
as these bright colours are apt to fade from the picture, or 
grow unnoticed, unless they be set off a'nd heightened,, aujl 
made more important by some dark shades beside them, the 
Interpreter did now, with heavenly skill, direct Christianas 
attention to a vision terribly instructive, which would botji 
be fixed itself in his remembrance, and would make the 
bright vision more precious to him. Slay, said the Inter- 
preter, till I have shewn thee a^ little more, and after that 
thou shall go on thy way^ When the Holy Spirit imder- 
takes to illuminate and sanctify the soul, he v^ll do it tho- 
roughly ; he will not dismiss a soldier to his work without 
his armour* Nor must the Christian he impatient of m- 
.atruction, or of the time during which he seems to be detain^ 
in, learning ; for it is very precious to be thus in the Bdn^ 

Interpreter, under the teachings of the Holy .§p|fiti 
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and he inay ho sure that all lie can gain he will need. Warn'* 
ings he needs, and solemn ones. 

Bo the Interpreter took Christian by the hand again, and 
led him into a very dark room, where there sat a man in an 
iron cage. NowHhe min to look on seemed vc^y sad ; he 
sat with liis eyes looking down to the ground, his hands 
folded together, and he sighed as if he would break his heart. 
Then said Christian, What means this ? At which the In- 
terpreter bid him talk with the man. Then said Cliristian 
to the man, What art thou ? Christian’s heart trembled as 
he put this q^uestioii, and he said within himself, Alas \ if I 
should ever be in this condition ! The man answered, I am 
what I was not once. What wast thou once ? said Chris- 
tian. The man said, I w^as once a fair and flourishing pro- 
fessor, both in mine own eyes, and also in the eyes of others. 
l0Si» also, as I thought, fair for the Celestial City, and had 
even joy at the thoughts that I should get thither. Well, 
said Christian, but what art thou now 1 I am now a Man 
of Despair, and am shut up in it, as in this iron cage. I 
cannot get out ; 0, mw I cannot. But how earnest thou 
into this condition 1 said Christian. I left off to watch and 
be. sober ; I laid the reins upon the neck of my lusts ; I 
^neeV against the light of the Word, and the goodness of 
Cod^ ; I ha^ve grieved the Spirit, he is gone ; I tempted the 
devij, and he is come to me ; I have provoked Cod to angtu*, 
and he lias left nle; I have so hardened my heart that I 
ean^ repent, 

, , Then said Christian to the Inteipreter, But are there no 
hopes for such a man as this ? It was a dreadful sight to 
Cbiistian, as it must he to us all ; for what happened to this 
inan paay happen to any man who leaves off to be sober, 
and to watch unto prayer. It made Christian weep and 
tremble to see the deep misery of this man. But you W:ill 
that the Interpreter does not give any answer to Chriar' 
' tianj^ does not him whether there is yet hope or not, but 
refers him to the man himself for answer, ' Bunyan evlr* 
dently,di4 not mean to set it . down as the judgment; of t^e 
Soly that such an one as this was past hope j and 
dorfhttess, men have .conoeived themselves in this condition 
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fi>r whom there was hope, and the door of whose cage hast 
afterwards beeti opened, and they have come out* iMre 
may be a spiritual gloom, amounting, as it seems to the soul 
under it, to actual despair, from which there is at length a 
blessed deliverance. David was sometimes in prison in this 
way, and on account of his sins. Bring my soul out of 
prison, he cries ; and in the eighty-eighth Psalm you have 
tile statement of a case almost as bad as this of the Man In 
the Cage of Despair. The poet Cowper was thus in prison 
much of his time ; but in his case it was a mind of exquisite 
sensibility thrown from its balance, and really insane in the 
belief of his being a lost soul. There are doubtless other 
causes of spiritual gloom besides sin, but unbelief and sin 
are the ordinaiy causes. Bunyan himself was sometimes in 
this gloomy state, without a ray of comfort, but never in 
such a state that he could not pray for mercy. Christian, 
when he fell into the dungeon of Giant Despair’s Oastl^ Was 
in this condition ; and he must then have remember^ this 
picture of the man in the iron cage with fearful vividness 
and keenness. The full sight and sense of any man’s sins, 
without the sight and sense of a Saviour’s mercy at the same 
time, would be sufficient to cast the soul at any time into 
Utter despair ; and w^e are inclined to think that Bunyan 
had in his memory, at the time of writing this description, 
that book which had so powerful an effect once upbn hi# 
own mind, the despairing death of Francis l^ira, the 
tate, and especially that sentence, Man knows the beginnini^ 
of sin, but who can bound the issues thereof 1 And Bunyan 
intended not to represent this man as actually beyond the 
reach of mercy, but to shew the dreadful consequeneeft of 
departing from God, and of being abandoned of him to the 
misery of unbelief and despair. • 

Bo Christian, as the Interpreter bade him, accosted the 
man^ Is there no hope, said he, but you muift be kept in 
thef Iron Cage of Despair ? No, none at all, said the man. 
Why, said Christian, the Son of the Blessed is very merciful; 
Then said the man, I have crucified him to myself 
I hare despised hie person ; I have despised his righiaou^' 
nessf I have counted his blood an unholy ihing; I Mve 
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done despite to the Spirit of grace ; thetefbre I shot myself 
out of all the promises ; and there now femains to me 
nothing but threatenings, dreadful threatenings, fftithful 
threatenings, of certain judgments and fiery indignation; 
which shall devour me as an adversary. 

For what did you bring yourself into this condition 1 
asked Christian, For the lusts, pleasures, and profits of this 
world^ in the enjoyment of which I did then promise myself 
much dolight \ hut now every one of those things also bite 
ine, And g^^ me like a burning worm, 
r But certuit ihdti not now rej)ent and turn ? asked Christian, 
^he naan persevered in his gloomy awful answer. It is in- 
^i^d a picture io the life, of a soul in incurable despair, 
hath denied me repentance. His Word gives me no en- 
0uri^ineut to believe. Yea, himself hath shut me up in 
iron nor can all the men in the world let me out 
Q Btc^ty! Eternity 1 How shall I grapple with the 
iziisery that 1 must meet with in eternity ! 

Then said the Interpreter to Christian, Let this man’s mi- 
sery he remembered by thee, and be an everlasting caution 
to thee* Well, said Christian, this is fearfitl I God help me 
io watch and be sober, and to pray that I may shun the 
of this man’s misery. This was indeed a fearful lesson. 
The s^ht of this man in the iron cage was likely to remain 
with ^ristian at least as long as the preceding sight of the 
renturous man cutting his way to eternal glory. And the 
right is judged as important by the Holy Spirit as the 
Ot|iie]:, This, a^r all, is nothing more than the reality mtbett 
1^j|5uppoeing a soul in the case described by Paul, “ Poir it 
Is ijppossible for those once enlightened, &c,, if they shall W 
n!^ly,^to r^ew them again unto repentance.*^ Woe Uiitb 
Hietn, says God, when 1 depart from them. There hb 
stoicism or philosophy can stand against God’s departui^. 
Tliem is ho can happen to a man, who has God fOif Ws 
^la^d ; but there is no good can happen to a man abahdoniei 
<^Qod* Whenhegiveth quietness, who thencan make trouMi f 
aptd'when he lildeth.hfs who then can behold Min? 
whether it be dona against a nation or agMnst a man hnly: 

^ Sh) said Christum, is it not time for me to be on my way 
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now ? The Interpreter would have him tarry to see one 
thing more, So he took him by the hand, and led him into 
a clmmber, where there was one rising out of bed ; and ^ he 
put on his raiment he shook and trembled. This night, said 
he, as I was in my sleep, I dreamed, and behold the heavens 
grew exceeding black ; also, it thundered and lightened in 
most fearful wise, that it put me into an agony. So I looked 
tip in my dream, and saw the clouds rack at ^n unusuaj 
rate ; upon which I heard a great sound of a trumpet, and 
saw” also a man sitting upon a cloud, attended with ten 
thousands of heaven. They were all in flaming fire ; also, 
the heavens were on a burning flame. I heard then a great 
voice, saying, Arise, ye dead, and come to judgment !*’ and 
with that the rocks rent, the graves opened, and the dead 
that w^ere therein came forth ; some of them were exceeding 
glad, and looked ujj ward, and some sought to Mde themselves 
under the mountains. Then I saw the man that sat upon 
the cloud open the book, and bid the world draw near ; yet 
there was, by reason of a fierce flame which issued out, ^nd 
came before him, a convenient distance betwixt him and 
them, as betwixt the judge and the prisoners at the bar-; I 
heard it also proclaimed to them that attended on the Mali 
tjmt sat on the cloud, “ Gather together the tares, the chaff, 
and stubble, and cast them into the burning lake ;** and witli 
that the bottomless pit opened just whereabout I stood ; out 
of the mouth of which there came, in an abundant manner, 
smoke and coals of fire, with hideous noises. It v^as also 
said to the same persons, " Gather my wheat into the g^- 
nar.** And with that I saw many catcjlied up and carried 
,a;way into the clouds ; but I was left behind. I also eo^ht 
jbo hide myself, but I could not ; for the Man that sat i^§pon 
the cloud still kept his eye upon jne. My sins also came^into 
my mind, and my conscience did accuse me on every aide. 

, In this terrific dream, what terrified the Dre|me;r wa^ title 
. thought that , the l>ay of Judgment had come, andtliat he 
; not ready for it ; and also that the angels gathered, lip 
fin glory close by his side, but left him 1 a^d alsotot 
thOr.pU hall thejre opened where he stood ; while cdii- 
menoei^oused up and tormented him, anl the Jiidge, wfth 
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indignation in his countenance, always had his eye upon 
him. 

This dream, so sublimely told, with such severe faithful- 
ness to Scripture, there being no image in it but such as you 
may find in the Bfble, was the recurrence of Bunyau's own 
early experience, chastened by Divine Truth. One of Bun- 
yan’s biographers has given us tiie record of some of hia 
actual early dreams in such language as carries the stamp 
of Bunyan’s owu imagination upon it, and sliews that the 
imagery in the Pilgrim’s Progress was the combination 
anew, with a ripened art and wisdom, of realities which his 
own soul had experienced. Once he dreamed he saw the 
foce of the heavens as it were all on fii'e, the firmament 
crackling and shivering as it were with the noise of mighty 
thunders, and an archangel flew^ in the midst of heaven, 
sounding a trumpet, and a glorious throne was seated on the 
east, whereon sat one in brightness like the morning star, 
upon which he, thinking it w^as the end of the world, fell 
upon his knees, and with uplifted hands towards heaven, 
cried, 0 Lord God, have mercy upon me ! What shall I 
do ? the day of judgment is come, and I an^ not prepared ! 
Then be immediately heard a voice behind him, exceeding 
loud, saying, Repent. Whereupon he awoke, and found it 
was a dream. Another time he dreamed that he was in a 
pleasant place, jovial and rioting, banqueting and feasting 
his senses, when immediately a mighty earthquake rent the 
earth, and made a wide gap, out of which came bloody 
flames, and the figures of men tossed up in globes of fire, 
and falling down again with horrible cries, shrieks, and exa* 
craAfts, while some devils tliat were mingled with them 
laugped aloud at their torments ; and whilst he stood tremblhig 
at titfs sight, he thought tl^e earth sank under him, and a . 
circle of flame enclosed him ; but when he fancied he was 
at the p<^t to perish, one in white shining raiment des- , 
cended, and plucked him out of that dreadful place, while the i, 
devils cried after him to be^ left with them, to take the jua^, 
pimii^ment his sins liad deserved ; yet he escaped the 4an* 
ger, and leaped for joy, when he awoke and found it iP^ .a 
dream « 
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Now in these dreams of Bunyan’s ovm soul you may see 
clearly the materials, afterwards put more visibly into the 
symmetrical mould of Scripture imagery, of that grand and 
awful Bream of the Judgment, which the man related to 
Christian in tlie House of the Interpreter. Almost all men 
have at times passed tl trough something of the same expe- 
rience ; for conscience is often busy in the nigbt-tiine, when 
the external business of the day prevented her work and. 
claims from being attended to. We go about the world in 
the day-time, we see pleasant companions, we arc absorbed 
in earthly schemes, the things of sense are around us, the 
w^orld is as bright as a rainbow, and it beam for us no marks 
or predictions of the judgment, or of our 'sins, and it holds no 
conversation with us on those subjects, and conscience is re- 
tired, as it were, within a far inner circle of the soul. But 
when it comes night, and the streets are empty, and the 
lights are out, and, the business and dancing and gaiety are 
over, and the pall of sleep is drawn over the senses, and 
reason and the will arc no longer on the watch, then con- 
science comes out solemnly, and walks about in the silent 
chambers of the soul, and makes her survey and her com- 
ments, and sometimes sits down and sternly reads the record 
of a life that the >vaking man would never look into, and 
the catalogue of crimes that are gathering for the judgment* 
And as conscience reads, and I'eads aloud, and soliloquizes^, 
you may liear the still deep echo of her*voice reverberated 
through the soul’s most secret unveiled recesses. Imagina- 
tion w^alks tremblingly behind her, and now they two alone 
pass through the open gate of the Scriptures into the futui'e 
and eternal world ; for thither all things in man’s being’^ba- 
turally and irresistibly tend ; and there, as conscience is itill 
duelling upon sin, imagination draws the judgment, and the 
soul is presented at the bar of Qod, and the eye of the Judge 
is on it, and a hand of lire wites, as on the* wall of the 
universe, Thou ait weighed in the balances, and found want- 
ing! Then, whatever sinful thoughts or passions, words or 
deeds, the conscience enumerates and dwells upon, the ima- 
gmation with prophetic truth fills etsemity with correspond- 
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ing shapes of evU. Our dreams sometimes reveal out cha- 
racter, our sins, our destinies, far more clearly than out 
waking thoughts 5 for whereas by day the energies of oUr 
being are turned iij^to artificial channels, by night our thoughts 
follow the bent that is most natural to them ; and as man is 
both an immortal and a sinful being, the consequences both 
of his immortality and his sinfulness will sometimes be made 
to stand out in overpowering light, when the busy pursuits 
of day and of the world are not able to turn the soul from 
wandering towards eternity. 

A morning is coming, vphen w^e shall all awake out of the 
sleep of this world, but the Pream of the Judgment will then 
be no Imiger a dream. The friendly warning of the dmm 
will have passed for ever, to give place to the reality. The 
thrones will be set, the dead will be raised, and we shall be 
judged ; the 0reat White Throne, and him that sitteth there^ 
on, and all nations gathered before him ! 

Oh to be ready, rcwly for that day, 

Who would not give earth’s fairest toys away? 

So thought Christian, when, in mingled hope and fear on 
accouTdt of what he had seen, he began to gird up his loins, 
and to address himself to his journey. The Comforter be 
always with thee, said the Interpreter, to guide thee in the 
way that leads to the city ! So he went musing on his way,^ 
grateful to the good Interpreter, meditating on what he iiM 
seen, drawing out the lessons, v and soliloquising over therii) 
ahd praying for Divine grace to make them profitable. lii 
tn|th, the things which he had seen were some of the most 
precious fruits of Bunyan^s sanctified genius and deep 
gioust experience. Whoever has read Bunyan’s Divine Ehn- 
bieins for Youth, will see at once the same hand that plac^ 
these varieties ffothis Pilgrim's instruction in the House 6 f 
the InterpreWn Bunyan might have added to them in vei?^ 
wrought with the art of a true poet, had it pleased himiso 
ea^rdse -his skill; . ' ' ' ■ 

It is difilioult to overstate tlie importance for the mind fs? 
ehUdhood of n book 4hat cental such pictures at oncO'^lfO 
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ailtiring, so solemn, and instructive. We speak -fifom ^scpe-* 
rienoe, and from what we have heard others describe of its 
effect upon their mimis in early youth, when we suggest the 
importance of children early reading the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
It never seems so beautiful, so fascinating a book, to those 
who read it first in later life, as to those who, having read 
it in childhood, when its power over the imagination is 
unbounded, read it afterwards with a grave perception and 
understanding of its meaning. It becomes a series of holy 
pictures engraven on the soul in its early, simple, childlike 
state ; and though these pictures may be afterwards covered 
with sin, yet some time or other their covering may be 
swept off, and then outshine the pictures, in all their fresh- 
ness and beauty. And what is true of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
is much more true of the Bible. Where sucli early impres- 
sions are made upon the mind, it would seem as if Satan 
works hard to destroy them ; he takes the tablet, and rubs 
out the inscription, just as the monks of old used to erase 
the classics, and write over tliem on the same parchment 
their own absurd legends ; hut God can restore the original 
inscriptions, and can utterly efface the writing of the Wicked 
One. And sometimes the original Builder of the mind is 
pleased to write his own name so deep there, tliat though it 
may he covered with depravity, in which Satan afterwards 
engraves his, and thinks it is written in the solid rock, yet 
God has a previous writing, and the HolJ' Spirit, in a season 
of trouble and conviction upon tlie sinner, can break away 
that covering of depravity, and Satan’s name along with it, 
and there shall be God’s name shining, and tlie whole temple 
of the mind shall be God’s living temple. See that you write 
God’s name upon your children’s minds; and in order to do 
this, you must use the graving tools which God himself has 
given you, the diamond pen of the Word of God, sharper to 
write with, and to cut with, than any two-edged sword, and 
always successful, when used with faith and prayer. 

Refreshed and instructed in the House of tie Interpreter, 
G^ristian sets forward on his journey. His burden is jtill 
wearisome, and some of the sights which he haa seeik t^nd 
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to make hhn feel it more sensibly, and to long for deliver- 
ance. Though the highway was fenced in on either side with 
the wall of Salvation, yet, as the way w^as ascending, Cl^ 
tian ran with greats difficulty, because of the load 
back. But now he was near hie deliverance, which i 
the instructions of the Holy Spirit had prepared him to 
experience and receive as a reality, a lasting, commanding 
i*eality, and not a mistaken, transitory, superficial joy. 
Tliero is not a more important lesson taught in this book, 
than that growth in grace is not to be nieasui-ed by sensible 
comfort, tiiat joy is not to be souglit as a test or proof of 
grace, and that a person may be in Christ, and yet a deep 
sense of the burden of sin may long i*cihain uf)on the soul. 
The teachings of the Holy Spirit are needed, and new dis- 
coveries of the plan of salvation through Christ ; and only 
in proportion as the soul sees clearly Christ and his Cross, 
and is filled and absorbed with the Saviour, does the burden 
of sin disappear, and the happiness of the soul become deep 
and lasting. All the direct efforts of Christian to get rid of 
bia burden were of no avail, nor was it till he had the full- 
est view of the Cross, not till that salvation completely filled 
his soul, !.hat the burden fell from him. He w’as not seeking 
to be rid of it when he lost sight of it ; no, he was coming 
up to the cross and the sepulchre, his attention was occupied 
with Christ, his sufferings, his death, his atoning sacrifice 
for sinners ; and as he ran and gazed, and saw these tilings 
more clearly, and came at length quite to the foot of the 
cross, then his burden fell from him wdiile he was gazing, 
admiring, and loving, and rolled quite into the mouth of the 
sepulchre, so that he saw it no more. And very much sur- 
prised was he that the sight of the cross should thus case 
him of his burden. It made him glad and lightsome, and 
he exclaimed with a merry heart, He hath given me rest by 
his eormw, %nd life by his death. And so, as he stood and 
wondered, he wept, and wept again for gratitude, sorrow, 
and joy. ilnd now came to liim the Three Shining Ones, as 
he stood looking and weeping, and they all together saluted 
him, Peace be to thee. The first said to him, Thy sins l>e 
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torgiven thee. The second stripped hirt^ of his, and 
clothed him with change of raiment. The third also set a 
mark on his forehead, and gave him a roll with a seal upon 
it, which he hid him look to as he ran, and that he should 
give it in at the Celestial Gate ; so they went tlieir way. 
Then Christian gave three leaps for joy, and went on s’lng- 
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C^ridtian on t|e Z>iaculte. 


Happiness of Chrlatiait with hla rolJ.— Hia efforts to save others — SImjHo, 
Sloth, and Pi'esumpt ion.— Christian’s knowledge of Cliaracter. — Formullsl 
and Hypocrisy,— Christian climbing the Hill— Tli© aloep in the arbour* and 
Che loss erf his roll.— Christian weeping and searching for it,— His Uiankfui- 
ness at finding it. 

Wb left Christian light of heart, and singing for joy of hla 
deliverance from his hurden. How lightly did he now step for- 
wardj with wliat pleasant thoughts in his soul, with what 
precious views of the cross and of the way of salvation 1 Now 
it seemed to him that he should never tire. He thoug^ht of 
tlia^ sweet Psalm, When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Zion, we were like them that dream. Sometimes he could 
scarcely persuade himself that it was a reality ; he 
almost afraid it was. a dream. But then, there was his roll 
tliat had been given, him, and the new dress in wtich tlie 
Shinli^g Ones had arrayed him, and his heart was fuU of 
gratitude and love. He thought he could have spoken! to 
the very crows that sat upjn the ploughed land by the 
- side,'’' to have told them of his joy, and of the precidti«ri!eBS 
of his Savioiir, if they could have understood it. His'hoart 
vras Uke the blind man’s restored to sight, and just aS simple 
tmd unaffected. 

How metblafei I bear him praifrfng, 

Ptihlifihing to aU around, 

FldMn, Is hot my oam aihaxLug f 
Wh«t« 1 bave lunnai 
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Yes, and now Christian desires to Bav0, others. The joy 
in his soul Was no transitory sympathy or selfish hopis^ that 
would subside into indolence. It led him to set himself to 
work at once to win others to Christ. This is Tery striking. 
Kow he would neglect no opportunity of doing good, and he 
did not say, when he saw some ready to perish, I am but a 
young Christian, but just now converted, and must wait till 
I have more experience, before I try to persuade others. Not 
at all. But the very first opportunity Christian had after 
his release from his burden, he faithfully employed it. As 
he went on, singing' and making melody hi his heart unto 
the Lord, he came to a wide level place, where he saw, a little 
out of the way, three men fast asleep, with fetters on their 
heels. Their names were Simple, Sloth, and Presumption. 
The first thing Cliristian did was to go to tliem and endeavour 
to awake them, which he thought certainly he might easily 
do, for their danger was clear to him, though they them- 
selves did not seem to see it. So he cried out to them to 
awake, telling them that they might as well sleep on the top 
of a mast, for that the Bead Sea was under them, a gulf 
without a bottom. Awake, said he, and come away, Or you 
will perish for ever. He furthermore told them, that if they 
were but willing, he would help them off with their irons, 
but they manifested no anxiety. He told them that if Ike 
that goeth about as a roaring lion came by, they w*oul4! Cer- 
tainly become a prey to his teeth. In fine, he used all jproper 
and likely means to wake them up ; and they were At leiigfti 
so far roused as to listen to him, and answer him. 

Simple said, I see no danger. That was the voice of oh^ 
thinl part of the world in their sins. Tell them they are 
sleeping on the brink of perdition, and they say, We see no 
danger. Sloth said, yet a little* more sleep. That was the 
voice of another third part of the world. A^ittle longer lu- 
dul|;ence in sin is pleaded for, a little more qiliet, ease, and 
ihdifterence ; wait till we have a more convenient seasop ; a 
little more folding of the hands to sleep ! Presumption said, 
Every tub must stand on its ovm bottom. There outspoke 
at least another third part of the world in their sins, fake 
care of y pur intercets^ and I wiB take care of mine. You 
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need not trouble yourself about luy salvation, I am not at all 
concerned but that all will go well, and I am ready to take 
my chance. All these classes of men Christians have to en* 
counter in their elFoiits to awaken the sinner and bring him 
to repentance j so Cliristian was earnest and faitliful, but all 
his elForts w ere of no avail. These persons laid themselves 
down to sleep again, and Christian went sorrowfully on his 
way, being sad to think of the danger they w^ere in, and their 
insensibility to it, and their utter indifference as to the help 
proflered them to get them out of it 

But now there met him persons of a different sort ; for 
behold two men came tumbling over the wall, on the kfl 
hatid of the narrow^ w ay ; and they made up ajjace to him 
The name of the one was Formalist, and the name of the 
other Hypocrisy. It looked very suspicious to see them 
tumbling over the wall ; so Chiistian asked at once where 
they came from, and whither they were going. Theu 
answer was very curious. We were bom in the lajiid of 
Vainglory, and are going for praise to Mount Zion. Chris- 
tian asked them why Uiey did not come in at the gate, 
for that they who came not in by the door, but did climb 
up some other way, were thieves and robbers. They told 
hiip, that in their country of Vainglory, that gate was consi- 
dered too far round about, so that it was their custom to 
ttiakc a short cut, and get over the wall. Now you will re- 
mark that Bunyaii liad met these characters himself, ana 
was Well ac<j^uainted with tliem. He is here painting from 
real life ; indeed in every paj*t of tiie Pilgrim’s Progress he 
had but to look back through the perspective of Uie way 
he had himself been travelling, and its characters started 
into life, thronging the path witii such number and vivid- 
ness, that the difficulty waamot to find portraits, but to makie 
choice of his materials. He had also only to look into his 
own soul, with the wonderfiil clearness and accuracy v^ith 
whi^h h<s rememlyei’cd every part of his experience, and tlmipQ 
he found within his own past self, before he became a Olrria^ 
tian, tlxe portraiture of many a character introduced in hia 
pages ; the portraitures of just such chamotei's as he would 
liimself havebfccome, had he stopped whore . 
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he stopped at the points where he sketched and painted tfeose 
developments of classes. 

This is, in truth, an illustration of the meaning of that 
passage, “ Evil men understand not judgment, but they that 
seek the Lord understand all things.” And also of that in 
1 Cor. ii. 15* We see plainly that, as a clear-sighted Chris- 
tian looks hack upon his own exjjerience, he sees himself in 
many aspects, and through the prism of his own nature he 
sees a thousand otliem ; he sees, through and through, the 
motives, thoughts, feelings, veils, and hiding-places of every 
possible variety of the children of this world, because he has 
been one of them. lie sees some stopping with their cha- 
racters in perfection at one stage of his owm experience, and 
some at other stages ; some more advanced towards tlie point 
•where he himself reelly set out to be a Christian, and some 
less ; but many he sees, through the perfect knowledge lie 
has of his own past refuges of lies, evidently trusting in the 
same refuges ; refuges where he himself would have stopped 
and died as a pretended Christian, had not God had mere) 
on him. 

On the other hand, a man of the world, a wicked man, anun* 
converted man, cannot see beyond the line of his own expe- 
rience ; the things of tlie Christian are hidden from hmi, for 
he has never gone into them ; it is a world unknown, a world 
hidden by a veil that he has never lifted, a region of blessed- 
ness, kno wedge, and glory, where his foet have never wandered i 
a region of sweet fields, and living streams, and vast prospects^ 
of which he knows nothing, and can conceive nothing* It 
is all like the unseen future to him. But the ClirisUan, you 
will perceive, is looking back; experience illumines the 
path that has been passed over, and the Christian sees tliat 
jmth olearly, and that path embre&es all the world in it, just 
eO ftir as it is the broad way, in which all char^jcters in the 
world are travelling. So he which is spiritual judgeth all 
things, but he himself is judged of no man. So, in looking 
baiok, as Bunyan did, he says, 3)o you see such and such an 
one, travelling at such apace, with such professions 
conversations ? A few years ago, I was just such a person ; 
I khow him perfectly. Do you see that thief gomg io 
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prison, tiial nmrdetcr going to execution ? Now but for tiio 
grace of God I was travelling the same way. But for the 
grace of God there goes John Bradford. So Bunyan said of 
himself, in describing these two fellows, Fonnalist and Hy- 
pocrisy, But for the grace of God there goes John Bunyan. 
Nay, in describing these characters, Bunyan was just cutting 
out two of the pictures of his own unconverted state, to in- 
sert them into this heavenly Mosaic of his Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. 

For, in point of fact, he had been himself both Poimalist 
and Hypocrisy ; lie had acted both these parts in his uncon- 
vert^ed state ; and, if he had stopped there, he had lived and 
died a formalist and a hypocrite. I do not mean that Bun- 
yan ever had in his character the elements of such meanness, 
as would take to itself deliberately the cloak of religion to 
cover, conceal, and practise its wickedness; that is the 
extreme of hypocrisy, and marks the most abandoned of 
all villains. But formalism itself is hypocrisy, and where 
a man does only deceive himself, by the concealment froan 
hmiself of his own true character as a sinner, and by trust- 
ing in some other refuge than Christ, that man is a hypo- 
crite, he pretends to be a great deal better than he is ; 
nay, he pretends to have goodness enough for his salvation, 
without coming in by the door, when God knows it is all 
rottenness and a lie. 

Now you will remember there was a time when Bunyan 
was a thorough-going Churchman, without one pai-ticle of 
relii^ion in his soul. He would go tp Church in the mottl- 
ing^ and worship the minister’s robes, and the altar, and in 
the afternoon he would make the air ring with hie merri- 
ment at the game of Cat. At tliis time, you wiU rememher, 
he neither cared nor kne%^ whether there wem any Saviour 
or not i th^<iomplete sum of hk religion was Form near did 
Jbe even attem^ to go any farther. So, certainly, here wras 
the Fonnalist in porfeOtion. At another time, he was gding 
to heaven by an external refonnation, and thought be pleased 
God as well as any man in'England. But he declared that 
every thing he either did or said^ was done solely of 
regal’d to immah applause 3 for he was 15 ^ with to 
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hear hie neighbours speak so well of him- Here again, cer- 
tainly, was the hypocrite in ijerfection. So that that answer, 
which Formalist and Hypocrite made to Christian, Bunyan 
wrote down out of his old, unconverted, vainglorious heart : 
We come from the land of Vainglory, and are going for 
praise to Mount Zion. 

The right way by the gate, the way by Christ and his 
righteousness, was deemed too far. But, said Christian, will 
it not be counted a trespass against the Lord of the City 
whither we are bound, thus to violate his revealed will ? 
Christian is always for Scripture. But they told him that 
they had plenty of examples for the way they came in, and 
testimony for more than a thousand years ; yea, the anti- 
quity of the custom wvxs such that every impartial judge 
would admit it as a thing legal. The fatiiers would doubt- 
less he brought to justify it, and all antiquity was in its 
favour ; and when such multitudes liad been justified by 
works for more than a thousand years, they would have 
been fools indeed, seeing that in the land of Vainglory there 
was plenty of that commodity, works done to be seen of 
men, if they should trouble themselves about faith and the 
gate. Besides, if we are in, w^e are in, said they. Thou art 
only in, who didst come by the gate ; and we are Msq in, 
who came over the wail ; so there is no diflference. 

Now here is depicted to the life that pretended liberality 
which you so often hear in men's conversation. porsua- 
sions, it says, are right, and we are all travelling one waj 5 
they that reject eternal punishment, and they that believe 
in it ; they that deny the atonement, and they that feedve 
it ; they will all get to heaven at last. Ah, but, said Chris- 
tian, there is a Eule, and 1 walk by it, the Eule of my 
Master; but you walk by the* rude working of your own 
fancies. You are thieves and robbers, by the Lord’s own 
description; and as you come in by yonraelvel, without the 
Lcurd’s directiem, you will also go out by yourselves, with- 
out the Lord’s :meroy. 

.. ®his rims a plainness^ honesty,, and simplicity, character- 
istiie pf Chnstiam But the mn told him to take care of 
himadf^ and they would take care, of themselves j as 
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to laws and ordinances, they should keep them as conscien- 
taously as he ; and as to all his pretence of inward experience, 
^e new birth, repentance, and Mtli, and all that, it might 
do for such a ragged creature as he had been. All the neigh-t 
hours knew that he had been a wortliless wretch^ and it was 
Well indeed that he had got such a coat to cover his naked- 
ness ; but they had always gone well dressed, and having 
never been so bad as he vras, needed not so great a change ; 
their laws and ordinances would save them. So OhrisUan 
told them that this inward experience, this regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit, this faith in Christ alone as an atoning 
Saviour, and this evidence of that Saviour’s mercy in a re- 
newed heart and life, were as absolutely necessary for them 
as for him, and that if they had come in at the gate, they 
Would certainly have had these things also ; and that when 
they came to the Celestial Cate, they wc^old be shut out with-* 
out them. He told them, moreover, that the Lord of the place 
had given him that coat which was on his back, and not any 
df hh neighbours ; and that he did indeed give it to him to 
aide his nakedness, for that before he had indeed been a pooi^ 
miserable, ragged, guilty sinner ; but now the Lord Jesus 
had given him for his garment his own wnsdom, righteouasp- 
neeS, sanctification, and redemption, and had thus sealed him 
by his giaee in Such a manner, that ho would know him well 
when he came to give in his roll at the Celestial Gate. For 
all this, the men cared nothing at all, but looked at each 
other ahd laughed ; it was so ridicxilous to them to hear Ohris-i 
ti^ talking of a new birth, and of grace and faith, and the 
love of the Saviour. All that cant may do vOry well for a 
OOitveniicle, said they, but we abide by respectable antiquity 
idid the lohns of our church. So they all went bn, and 
<3%tristmn communed with himself, aeemg that they both 
Ikhgl^d at him, and could not understand him. They thought 
hb Wab a haiiAlese mystic, probably weak in his mind, and 
vuty illitemteJ he went sometimes sighingly and soiUO*' 
thnes Comibrtably, but much refreshed by reading in hit 
iWE ^ ^ * 

Tog:ether tlierefom they went on, till they ehihe at ffio 
of the Hill llifiicttlty i ^ this is about as &r os^ 
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and Hypocrisy will eveir go in religion, You will always 
find them stopping at the foot of Hill Difficulty. I'ormalism 
and Hypocrisy may always be a ridiculing and persecuting 
religion, but never a suffering one. At the bottom of this 
lull there were two other psfths beside the strait one, turning 
off one to the left, the other to the right ; and there always 
will be such patlis where there are difficulties; there always 
will h& ways, by whicli persons so disposed may avoid diffi-» 
culties, and indulge themselves; but when people turn aside 
to go in them, it were well to note disdnetiy that they are 
not the strait and narrow way, and do not lead to heaven. 
Over til is Hill Difficulty must Christian go. But Formalist 
and Hypocrisy, seeing how high and steep it was, concluded 
between themselves ihai these two convenient patha^ winding 
off so opportunely and invitingly at the bottom^ must of 
course meet again in the strait and narrow way on the other 
side of the hill, and so determined to try tliem. 

Mark you they did not intend to quit the stmit way 
tirely, into which they came at first by tumbling over the 
wall, but to come into it again, after avoiding the Hill 
Difficulty. And so a great many persons intend to conform 
to the wmld, or to indulge in sinful things only in eertaiir 
points, only for the present distress, and then eoine up again, 
Inst as a boat may strike her sails in being under a bridg^^, 
and then raise them again. And a great many persons ii^ 
tend to come at heaven without its costing them any thi0g«ci 
1 will not undertake to say that if Formalist and Hypooriny ): 
had known that these by-paths would nevac come 
the right way, they would not have gone over the^ hill j 
perliaps they might, and not have turned aside fill fhey came 
to 0 more fearful evil. But Christian saw them no inore» 
names of these paths were Banger and Destruction, and 
thfty sack took one, and wandered on till they came to^dremry 
woods and dark mountains, where they stunfbled and &11,> 
and more. , And herein fulfilled that in the one; 
hnpdl^ed and tw^yrAfth Psaltn, As fOr eucih as turn aside, 
into crooked ways, the Lord shall lead them forth with the- 
WOfkexaof inanity,’’ . 

was u cool d^iocs. 'Spri^, Ct tlie 
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Hill DifRctilty, as there generally is where the Lord’s people 
hare peculiar hardships to encounter, according to the pro- 
mise, ^ As thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” There are 
angels^ for Hagar in the wilderness, quails for Elijah pursued 
by his enemies, springs of wateniin the desert, where, when 
God pleases, the rain shall fill the pools to give drink to his 
beloved ones. Unto whatever conflict or labour God calls his 
|»eople, he always gives the necessary preparation thereunto. 
So Christian went and drank of this precious spring at the 
bottom of the Hill Difficulty. Prom the eyes of Formality 
and Hypocrisy it seems to have been kept sealed, or, as it 
was pure cold water for a thirsty soul, they, having no spi- 
ritual thirst, cared not for it ; but Christian drank thereof, 
and was sweetly refreshed ; for God hath said, “ He that 
hath mercy on them shall lead them, even by the springs of 
mter shall he guide them.” Bo with this draught of the 
water of life, Christian, animated and invigorated, addressed 
himself to the hilL 

At first he ran, then he had to content himself with walk- 
ing, and that very wearily and slowly ; but at length it be- 
came so steep, that he was fain to clamber up on his hands 
and knees. Sometimes it is with the greatest labour and 
trial, that in our Christian course we make any progress 
whatever; We have to oiainber from duty to duty, from 
prayer to prayer, from chapter to chapter in God’s word; 
It is like an invalid climbing the pyramids, and with all the 
ai^stance we can get, it is slow work. Every thing within 
and without seems to be against us. We wait upon the Lord^ 
but the heart is still heavy, the air seems heavy, and we do 
not mount up on wings as eagles, and though we walk we 
are weary, and we faint if we run. Many a Christian is 
HiU Difficulty when yon cannot see his 

tithiMes.' 

But the Loi€ dots not fbrget to be gracious. About mid* 
way df the BUltMre was a pleasant arbour, for the 
meut wmy tmvdiem, where Christian with thankfulnw ^ 
sat dovhi to rest him. And now he began to look over hk 
evidencei, and to r^ard with great comfbrt and delight thO' 
t that the l^inin^ Ones had given Mm, so that ^He 
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almost foTgot tkat he was to go any fartlieTj or that thete 
any more work for him to do. He forgot the exhortation to 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviomf, 
and to press forward towards the mark for the prijiie of the 
liigh caJling of God in Chiyist Jesus ; and he was so well 
satisfied with himself, his roll, his robe, his acceptance wdth 
God, that while he was resting, the spirit of slumber cam^ 
oyer him, and what at first he intended should only be a 
moment’s nap, like a man asleep during sermon time in 
churcli, became a thorough deep sleep, whi«h endured even 
till the twilight ; and in this sleep, Christian’s roll fell out' 
of his hand. Ah, if the great adversary liad been there, ill 
would it have fared then with poor Christian, lie is fast 
asleep, and his roll has fallen, and the night is coming, and 
lie is only half-way up the hill, and still he sleeps on. He 
that sleeps is a loser, says Bunyan in the margin ; tliat arbour 
was never designed to sleep in, but to rest in* But there is 
One who w^atches over him, who will not leave him, wh^ 
lielpetli our infirmities. This gracious Being whispered in 
his ear, Go to the ant, tfeou sluggard ; consider her ways ; 
and be wise ! ’* Ay, that was a timely awakening and warn* 
ing — BO great is the Holy Spirit’s faithfulness and mercy 
even when we lose ourselves in slumber* 

Christian could now say, in that y©rjj|8trikixig verse of 
Watts, which those who have such a ^sion for altering: 
our familiar hymns to make ilfem corresjmd to their‘ 
ccttistituted musical judgment, have dephlogisticated in tibei 

hymn-book; i 

The little ants, for oae poor grain. 

Labour, and tug, and atrive i , 

But ve, who have » heaven to ohtsliv ^ 

Hour negligent we llTOt 

Awakened thus by the Spirit of QoAj Christian started up, 
and ran as fitst as he could, not yet knowing that he had 
lost his 'roll, till he came to the top of tlie liill4^ We samcr 
times Ml into a state through our own heedlessness, in whi(^ 
aaiuran^ is gone^ and the way is prepared lew great gloom 
and anguish, if circumstances of hrid come on. ^ .And yet wo 
w^, evem without our anoU, so long as there is no- 
i|kecial to alarm m Poor Christian had to endura a 
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gi*eat deal of sorrow by that indulgence in sleep. An he was 
running on, Timorous and Mistrust met him, running full of 
terror the other way. What is the matter, said Christian, 
you run the wrong way ? Why, said Timorous and Mis- 
trust, the farther we go, the more danger we meet ; we had 
but just conquered the Hill Difficulty, when just hefom us 
we discovered two lions in the way ; so we turned, and are 
hurrying back as fast as possible. With that they ran down 
the hill. 

Ifow was Christian himself greatly afraid, for there is no- 
thing so takes away the courage as the consciousness of 
guilt ; and Christian, on feeling for his roll, that he might 
have that to comfort and sustain him amidst these dangers, 
found that he had lost it. And now what should he do t 
What had become of it ? Examining himself on this point, 
he remembered that he liad slept in the arbour, and then at 
once falling on his knees, he asked of God forgiveness for that 
foolish sleep, and then with great heaviness and sorrow of 
heart went bock to look for his roll. Thus, when the Holy 
Spirit brings to mind the sins of the Christian, as he is asking 
hlinself why he has bo Utile heavenly evidence, there is no 
way for him to do but to seek forgiveness, confe^ing his 
guilt. JBut it is a fearful thing, when the night comes on, 
when danger and iprhaps death are drawing near, and you 
need all the comfort, consolarion, and support tliat you can 
possibly derive from a good hope in Christ, to find that that 
hope is gone from the soul, to find darkness wheare there 
ought to he light. 

It is not to be doubted that Bunyan was writing this ex-' 
perienoe of Christian out of his own heart ; it is almost the 
counterpariof hisown inward trials about the time of his 
mltmentto prison, when you will remember there wasgrcjat 
gloom upon his soul, and the things of God were hidcW 
from him, ai^ neither sun nor stars appealed for mny da^^ 
Then tliere were dreadful lions in the way, nor could 
that they were chained ; then he felt afraid to dk, 
he had no spmtual comfort. Bunyan resolred to 
Chiist, whether eornffirt came or not, whether he foiuidhiis 
r<dl or did not find it. But Christian couldnot go oi^ ; 
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out his roll. Oh how did he chide himself for being bo 
foolish as to fall asleep in that place, which was erected only 
for a little refreshment of his weariness ! When he came to 
the arbour, the very eight of it renewed his sorrow and shame 
for that foolish sleep in the day-time and in the miidst of 
difficulty ; that he should have used that arbour of rest for 
ease to the flesli, which the Lord of the hill had erected only, 
for the relief of tli© spirits of the Pilgrims. Alas, cried he, 
that I should have to tread those steps with sorrow, and 
thrice over, which I might have trodden but once, and with 
delight ! This is what Christians are often doing, and this 
evil is certainly a great one, of using for indulgence and ease 
to the flesh what God has given us to minister to the ad- 
vancement of our spirits. We are not anxious enough to be 
making progress towar<is heaven ; we are too fond of com- 
fort, and too averse from labour. 

Oh, said Christian, that I had not slept ! Oh that God 
fvould have mercy on me 1 And now the fifty -first Psalm 
came into his mind, and he cried out wHli David, Cast me not 
away from thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from 
me. Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, and uphold 
me with thy free Spirit ; tlxen will I teach transgressors thy 
ways, and sinners shall be con#rtcd unto thee.” But oh, 
thought Christian, without my roll I can never have the 
heart to speak to another person as long as I live. What 
shall I do ? what shall I do 1 He knew now that it was^ 
au evil and bitter thing to depart from the living God i yea, 
tlxis experience was as dreadful to him as that under Mount ^ 
8inai. Yea, says Doddridge, in his Rise mxd Piugress of 
Religion in the Soul, the anguish of broken hones is not to 
be compared with the wretchedness of a soul that has de- 
pairted horn God, when it comes to be filled with its own 
way. Oh that God would have mercy upon me I said Chris- 
tiani ^ Make me to hear joy and gladness, thit the bonOa 
which thou hast broken mayTejoice. Hide thy face ftont 
my sins^ and blot out all miue iniquities. Create in me A: 
clean heart, 0 God, and renew a right iq^irit within ‘ 

that I knew where I might find ton ! said Cbristlasi. 

BehoM I go forward, but he is riot thete i arid backward; ' 
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but I cauTlot perceive him.” This must always he the cas(^, 
when the child of (5k)d departs from God ; and if it l>e not so, 
then there is great reason to believe that the person so wan- 
dering, and yet not4roubled on account of it, is not a child 
of Gk)d. * If Christian had said within himself, when ho 
found his roll was missing, Well, it is not essential, or I 
shall find it again by and by ; and so had gone on, inditFereftt 
and easy, it had been enough to shew that either he was not 
Christian, or that much sorer evil awaited him, and sharper 
discipline to bring him to repentance. But he could not go 
on in this manner, his conscience >vas too tender, and his 
sense of divine things too vivid ; and so the sorrows of death 
compassed him, and the pains of hell gat hold upon him ; 
he found trouble and sorrow ; and back did he go, weeping 
and looking for his roll, and crying, 0 Lord, I beseech thee, 
deliver my soul. 

Now God sees all this in his children, and permits them to 
endure this distress that they may gain a lesson from it, 
which will last them as long as they live. But he knows 
what he does unto them, and just what they need. “ When 
my spirit was overwhelmed within me, then thoii knewest 
my way,” And just so, when Clnristian had wellnlgh 
given up in despair, and setting himself down to weep, 
disconsolate and broken-hearted, as kind Pinvidence would 
have it, looking through his tears beneath the settle, there 
he espied the roll, and with what trembling, eager haste did 
he catch it up and secure it again in his bosom ! Oh, who 
<ian tell how joyful he was when he had gotten his roll 
{^in ! And now returning thanks to God for directing his 
eye to the place where it lay (and ever should the Christian 
who has been wandering from God, and so has gotten intot 
darkne^, be thankful for ifie least ray of returning light ; 
and ever will he, for no deliverance is so grateful to th0 soul 
as ^hat), Ohfestian did with joy and tears betake hiinself 
again to his Journey. But he had lost a great deal of titiie, 
and it was now growing dark; and now he began again "^to 
thifrk of what Mistrust and Timorous had told him about 
the fiohs, a tMhg which his misery in the losS of 1^ ISll 
had driven at first from his mind, just as great griefo 
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cine the less. Now, said Christian to himself, these heasts 
range abroad in the night for their prey, and if I should meet 
them in the dark, how should I escape being tom in pieces 1 
So lie went on, troubling himself greatly with these 
thoughts, when suddenly there rose before him like a dream 
a very stately palace, close by the highway side, which 
being within the walls of salvation, and directly where he 
must pass by, he kdew to belong to the Lord of the way, 
and therefore to tlie Pilgrims ; or at any rate, that the Pil- 
grims would there he welcome. Now, if he might get to 
'that palace, and be lodged there, he would care little for the 
lions. But as he went forward towards the narrow passage 
which led up to the gate, being very closely on the watch 
to see the lions of Mistrust and Timorous’ description, there 
they w'ere, sure enough, grim and terrible. And now he 
thought of going back, but the porter cried out to him, re- 
proving him for his want of strength and faith, and telling 
him that the lions were chained, and wxre suffered to be 
there to try the faith of Pilgrims, if they bad it, and to dis- 
coyer if they had none. With this ivas Christian greatly 
encouraged ; hut w ith all this he went trembling and afraid, 
and keeping to the middle of the path ; and though he heard 
the lions roar on him, yet theywlid him no harm ; and when 
ho got past tliem he clapped his liands, and made haste np 
to the porter at the entrance to the Palace Beautiful. M«^y 
1 lodge here to night ? said he. So he w'as told that the 
Lord of the Hill himself had built this house for the 
and security of pilgrims. The porter asked Chri^ian seve- 
ral questions, as who he was, and where fton\ and what 
was hi^ name, and whither he was going, and why he came 
so late ; all which interrogatories Christian ingenuously an- 
eWeted, especially the last, confossing his sinful, sorrowful 
sleep. 

V There are some important lessons to be learned from this 
Hill Difficulty ; as, first, the folly of thinking to gain hea- 
iven without trouble and self-denial. In nothing else in this 
,, world do men ever act on this principle. If there be any 
< thing to .be gained in this life, all men are sure that 
a is goipg to cost great efforti and they are reisi.dy to make 
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such effort ; nor is it a liglit thing that will turn them aside, 
They will go up a Hill Difficulty, without drinking at any 
spring but that of their sanguine expectation, and without 
deigning to rest in any arbour by the way, much more without 
losing time by sleeping in it. And if there be lions in the 
way, they wdll go at them at once ; yea, if a loaded cannon 
sto^ in their path, and a bag of gold beyond it, or the cup 
of sinful pleasure, they would go on. If there be mountains 
which they cannot overtop, they will dig through them ; 
and they will suffer days of weariness and nights of pain ; 
they will make long pilgrimages, will expatriate themselves 
for years, and suffer banishment from families, friends, fire- 
sides, into sti-ange lands, wdll cross oceans, and encounter 
perils of every name and shape, to accomplish and realize 
the object of their earthly ambition. And after all, wliat is 
it ? A dream, a straw, a bauble, a flake of foam on the 
surface of a river. They pluck it, it is gone, and they are 
gone with it. While they snatch at it they pass into eter* 
nity, and death finishes their plans for ever. 

But even the poor things they seek for in this life, they 
do not expect to gain without labour. And shall we expect 
to gain heaven without labour 1 Is not heaven w^orth la- 
bouring after 2 And is it not the part of wisdom so to run, 
not as uncertainly ; so to fight, not as one that beateth the 
air 1 Kow, w^e ought soberly to say, I expect difficulties, 
and I mean, by God’s grace, not to be discouraged when I 
meet w ith them. They are, in truth, the very means which 
God must use for my discipline. It is only by meeting and 
overcoming tkem .Unit I can be fitted for heaven. And m 
to the dangers in the way, the best way of safety from them 
is to come up boldly to them. If we stand afar off and 
tremble, they seem much greater than they are. If we 
march straight on, confiding in Christ, we always find that 
the lions are •chained, and can only roar at us and do no 
hana. At all events, it is better to go forward than back- 
ward. Be not like Mistrust and Timorous. It is more 
dangerous to run down the Hill Difficulty than to clamber 
up. And ho that puttetli his hand to the plough and look- 
eth back, is not fit for the kingdom of heaven. 
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Wo see here, likewise, the repetition of tliat lesson tliat 
nothing is so hard to bear as a wounded conscience, a mind 
not at peace with God. There i^ nothing so hard for the 
Christian to bear as that. And when the light of God’s 
countenance is hidden from him by reason of sin, be you 
sure that there is not a creature in the world so miserable 
as he. But if sin and conscience can make him so miser- 
able, who has only fallen for a season into its power, as 
Christian did in the arbour, and who has a Saviour to go to, 
and will go to him, and stay at the foot of the cross even 
amidst the darkness, what work must it make in that man’s 
soul who never asked forgiveness, never went to Christ-— 
what work will it make when sin and conscience, long 
hidden, concealed, sleeping, aro developed, roused up, and 
busy in the soul 1 OU ! if the fire that is thus kindled 
begins to be noticed first not until the soul enters on the 
eternal world, then it will never go out! So bew'are how 
you have conscience for an enemy. 

O Conscience 1 who can stand before thy cr ? 

Endmo thy gripes and agoniiai one hour ? 

Stone, gout, strappado, racks, whatever is 
Dreadful to sense, are only toys to this. 

No pleasurcy, riches, honours, friends, can tell 
IIow to give case in this ;-“*tib like to hell. 

Call for the pleasant timbrel, lute, and harp ; 

Alas I the music howls ! The pain 's too sljarp 
For these Uj charm, divert, or lull asleep : 

Those cannot roach it ; as the wound 'a too deop. 

Let all the promises before it stand. 

And set a Rarnabas at its right hand ; 

These in themselves no comfort can afford ; 

•Tis Christ, and none but Christ, can speak the word. 

There goes a power with his majestio voice. 

To hush Uie raging stonn, and charm its noise. 

Who but would fear, and love, and do his will, 

Who bldg 8Udh tempests of the soul be still f 
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Ciriistian’0 jri0l^t foitfi flpol'lL'on 

IN THK VAt,tEY 6V HUMII* lATJON. 


Convcmtion wilh Dlwretion, Prudence, Piety, ftnd Charity .--BleeeedikMW of 
Christian Coinmimioiu— Too rnucli soTOctiraes antieijpatcd.— Bangor <'I 
miU'ing Cliurch-Memlwrslijp ^alvation. — Preparation for the Chriatikin 
Conflict — >^po^1.'(OTl'ft Assatilt upon ChribtIan.-~The fiery darts of the Wick- 
ed One. — Entermg into temptation. — Christian ’a paesage through this valley 
ecanpar^ d with the experience <;f Chribt’ana, Mercy, and the children. — 
PieaRarlness and grace of the Valley of Humiliation to a contented and 
^inind. 

\V» left Christian, delivered from his dangers, and relieved 
from his distresses for a season, at the gate of the Hoilise 
Beautiful. But you will observe that the porter does not 
admit him at once, nor without inquiry. According to the 
rules of the house, Watchful, the porter, rings the l>ell, and 
commends Christian to the inten-ogatories of a grave smd 
beautiful damsel, called Discretion. A number of questions 
were put to him, and sinccjnely answered ; and so much 
iifFectionato kindness and sympathy were manifested on the 
part of Disdetion, that Christian had nothing to fear as to 
hk reception. Then Discretion called for Prudence, Hety, 
and Charity, and affce^ tliis conversation, they welcomed 
him into the household of Faith. There, during his delight- 
ful abode with its liappy inmates, he was entertained, aa the 
Lord' of the way had provided tliat all pilgrims should be 
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5u his house, with tlie most cordial hospitality and Jove, 
lie was instructed with much godly conversation, and with 
many edify ingtvsights ; and he 'was clad in a complete suit 
of armour, to prepare him against the dangers of the future 
way. On his part, he entertained the household as much 
as they did him, by the account he gave of his own expe- 
ricn^^ thus far. Piety made liim tell all that had happened, 
in his pilgrimage, from his first setting out to his arrival at 
the House Beautiful. Prudence asked him about his feel- 
ings now in reference to the land of his nativity, and the 
habits he used to be in at the City of Destruction. 

And liere Buuyan Iuls left us in no doubt as to his own 
vie>vs in the exposition of tlie controvei'ted passage in the 
seventh of Romans. He shew^s clearly tliat he regards the 
experience there recorded as a description of the conflict be- 
tween good and evil still going forward in the Cliristian’s 
soul. “Do you not,” asked Piety, still bear with you, 
some of those things tliat you were coiiversant withal in 
the City of Destruction ?” “ Might I but choose mine own 
things,” ans\vered Christian, “ I w'ould cKoose never 'to think 
of those things more ; but wdien I would do good, evil is 
preeent with me,” Buuyan wm too deeply experienced in 
the evils of tlie human heart, too severely liad been disci- 
plined with the fiery darts of the Wicked one, to suffer his 
Christian to make any pretence whatever to perfection. Too 
sadly did Christian find within himself the straggle between 
nature and grace, to suffer him to fall into any such dream 
or delusion. He made no pretence to have conquered all 
sin, or got superior to it ; but his trust was in Christ, and 
his supreme desire was after holiness. “ But do you not 
find sometimes,” said Prudence, “ as if those things were 
vanquished, which at other times are your perplexity?” 

“ Yes,” said Christian, “ but that is but seldom ; but they 
are to me golden hours, in which such tliiflgs happen to 
me.” Prudence then asked him how it was, by what means 
he evei* succeeded in vanquishing his enemies, and getting 
free from tlie disturbers of hia peace 1 

Ohi^lstian's answer is very beautiful. “When I think 
I saw at the cross, tliat will do it ; and when I look 

Q 
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upon my broidered coat^ that will do it ; and when I look at 
my roll that I carry in my bosom, that will do it ; and 
when my thoughts wax warm about wliithjr I am going, 
that will do it.” Ah, yes ! it is tho cross by whicli we con- 
quer sin ; it is the remembrance of Him who hung upon it. 
And he that hath this hope in him, parifietli himself as he 
is pure. And having these evidences and these promlseSj 
faith gets the better of inward corruptions, anil overcomes 
also the world. Hor, lastly, is there anything nir)re power- 
ful to give us the victory over^sin than a clear view of hea- 
venly realities, warm thoughts a])out the heaven to which 
we are going, visions of Mount Zion above, and the innu- 
merable company of angels, and Jesus the Mediator, the 
assurance that we shall be like him, for we shall see him 
as he is. There is no death there, nor sin, nor weariness, 
nor disorder ; and the Christian is weary of his inwanl sick- 
^ ness, and would j&iiii be AvUere he shall sin no more, and 
with the company that shall continually cry, Holy, Holy, 
Holy ! 

After this, Cliarity in like manner conversed with Chris- 
tian, and all the while tliey were at table their talk was 
only of tho Lord of the hill, and all his grace and glory, 
and what he had done and sufFcred for them, and all his 
amazing endless love to poor pilgrims, and his tender care 
in building that house for them ; and so they discoursed 
even till late at night, for how could they ever be wearied 
with such a theme ! And how did Christian’s heart bum 
within him as they spake of his Saviour’s love, and suffer- 
ing, and glory t It may remind us of the poet Cowper’s 
exquisitely beautiful description of the conversation in the 
walk to Emiimus ; — 

Aht f theirs wa« convowe such as it bcliooves 
KCaxt to maintatii, and such as God approves* 

Chriit and bis dhaiucter their only soc^pe, 

Their subject and their object, and their hope* 

The ri^llection, like a vein of ore, 

The farther traced* enriched them still the more. 

0 days of heaven* and nights of equal pmi<»e 
Serene and peaceful as those heavenly days 
When 8o«h» drawn upwards in communion sweet, 

4ie KiiUneaa of some dose retreat* 
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Discourtie, aa if released and safe at home, 

Of dangers past, and wondom yet to come, 

And spread ti\o sacred treasures of the breast 
Upon the lap of covenanted rest ! 

This was a heavenly evening for Christian, a season of 
blessedness long to be remembered, and to walk in the 
strength of it. They closed their hours of sacred converse 
witli the sweetness of family prayer, and then betook them^' 
selves to rest ; the Pilgrim they laid in a large upper cham- 
ber, whose window opened tmvarda the sunrising ; the name 
of the chamlier was Peace, where he slept till break of day, 
and tlien he awoke and sang. 

Now, after all tliis, can any be at a loss to understand the 
meaning of the House Beautiful, or that era in the life of 
the Pilgrim at wdiich Ciiristian had arrived 1 We think 
every one will see drawn in these s^Tnbols, with great 
beauty and delightfulness of colouring, the institution and 
ordinances of the visible church of Christ on earth ; the 
fellowship and divinely blest communion, the mutual in*» 
struction and edification, the happiness, hopes, prouiises, 
foretastes, enjoyments, growth in grace, and preparation for 
usefulness, peculiar to this sacred heavenly kingdom, be- 
longing to the body of Christ, and growing out of a right 
use of its precious privileges. 

'Tis a sweet tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian luve, ’ 

The followBhlp of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 

This was indeed to Christian something like tlie Mount 
of Transfiguration ; it was good to be there. . It was like 
tlio day after those six days when Jesus took Peter, and 
James, and John, and went upJ.nto a mountain alone, and 
was transfigured before them. Bunyan himself had found 
such a season, about the time when he united with the 
diurch of Christ in Bedford, and this glory and refresh- 
ing comfort oontinuod with him many weeks ; and his own 
feelings were like those of Peter: — And Peter answmd 
and said to Jesu% Ifoster, it is good for us to be here ; and 
let us make three tabernacles, one for thee, and one iot 
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Moses, and one for Elias. For he wist not what to say, for 
lie was sore afraid. And there was a cloud overshadowed 
them, and a voice came out of the cloud, saying, This is my 
beloved Son, hear 4tim,” Then I saw,” says Bunyan, 
tliat Moses and Elias must both vanisli, and leave Christ 
and his saints alone.” Mount Zion also was set before Bun- 
yan, and his heaH wandered up and down as in a labyrinth 
of glory, through the shining mazes of that passage, “ Ye 
are come to Mount Zion, to the cit}^ of the living God, to the 
lieavenly Jerusalem, and to an innnmcrahlc company of 
angels, to the general assembly and church of the first-hom, 
which are written in heaven ; to God, the Judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect ; and to J esus, the 
Mediator of the New' Testament, and to the blood of sprink- 
ling, tliat speaketh better things than that of Aheh” Through 
this sentence,” says Bunyan, “ The Lord led me over and 
over again ; first, to this word, and then to that ; and sliew'ed 
me wonderful glory in every one of them. These words also 
liave oft since that time been a great refreshment to my 
spirit.” It w'iis in the memory of such experience that 
Bunyan composed his description of Christian’s entertain- 
ment in the House Beautiful, 

It is not, indeed, alw^ays the case that pilgrims find their 
aaiticipations realized in entering that house Sometimes, it 
may he, because they expected miracIeB fi-om it, because 
they relied more upon it than upon Clirist, l>ecau6e they e:a;- 
pected from an ordinance what is only to be got from grace, 
or because they came to it without Hiat di8ci[)liue of spirit 
in prayer, and that previous lowly walk with God, and that 
dwelling at the foot of the cross, which is re<^ui«ite* But 
you will observe that this bouse is put quite far on the way ; 
it fe obvious that Bunyan would not have his pilgrimO enter 
' tlm House Beautiful so soon as they get within the Wkket 
; betwe<iii the Wicket Gate and the House Beautiful, 
between riie cross of Christ and the visible communion of 
saints, there was much experience, much instruction, much 
discipline, much difficulty, much grace. Infinitely , 
wcfuld Banyan have put the visible church, the House !l^uti- 
ful* the^Wkkri; Gate, making church-^memberehip th« 
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door of heaven, aa some would do, to the destruction of mul- 
titudes of souls. Baptismal regeneration, and salvation by 
the Lord’s supper, are two of the most unscriptural, ungodly, 
and pernicious figments, with whicli Satan ever succeeded in 
lulling men to security iu their sins. Buuyan was so cau- 
tious of every thing like this, he had so much experience 
in his own heart of the dangerous, damning nature of a re,- 
ligiou of forms, and he knew so well the wiles of Satan in 
that way, and the tendency of men, however warned and 
instnicted, to rest in forms, that he almost went to the con- 
trary extreme. lie made one of his host pilgrims, as we 
shall see, go past the House Beautiful without stopping at it. 
You may be sure this was because in Bunyan’s time there 
was such a hue and cry after the church, with its glory, and 
exclusive privileges and forms, its baptism, prayer-book, 
bench of bishops, and no salvation beyond. So he madehis 
Martyr-Pilgrim belong to no visible church at all ; nor could 
he more quietly and powerfully have rebuked and resisted 
tlie fatal error that to enter the House Ikautiful is to save 
the soul, nor the wicked intolerance that would restrict sal- 
vation to membership and obedience in the Churc-h of Eng- 
land. 

' It is well fo remark here that the House Beautiful stands 
beside the road j it does not cross it, so as to make the strait 
and narrow way run through it, so as that tliere is no 
possibility of continuing in that way without passing 
through it. This would have been to make a union with 
the visible church necessary to salvation j and the next 
step after ihis, and a very natural consequence of % is 
that of making salvation an essential property of church - 
membership, that of making every member of the church 
a saved man ; and tlie next step, and qu^e as nathral, is 
tliat of making a particular church the only church, 
church, to the exclusion of all others; and\he next step, 
and also very natural, is the excommunication of all dissen- 
ters; and the application of such penalties and pefsecutaons 
as may beiievolently operate to keep men from wandering, 
tb the ruin of their souls, into conventicles ; sudr ](»enidties 
and persecutions as may, with loving force, and out of ; 
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re^fard to the salvation of souls, and pure compassion totho'-e 
who are wandering from their Holy Mother Church, com* 
pel them to come in, that there may be one visible fold and 
one Shepherd. ^ 

Now, had this been the case with the House Beautiful, 
there would have been guards posted, and prisons erected, all 
along the way, to arrest self-willed dissenters, and bring them 
back into the house, saying to them, You are not permitted 
to be on the way to heaven, unless you go througli the House 
Beautiful, There you must pay tithes, for it costs the ser- 
vants of the Lord of the way a great deal to keep up this 
Establishment, and you, under pretence of being a dissenter 
and yet a Christian, are not to be suffered to pass without 
paying toll at this Establishment. This would bo the House 
Shameful, and not the House Beautiful. It would be the 
house of pride, ambition, arrogance, and persecution ; and 
not the house of love. But, blessed be God, there is no sucli 
hou^ on the way of oitr pilgrimage. They arrested John 
Bunyan and tlirew him into prison, because he chose not to 
enter that liou^e, hut to w^orsliip with God’s people among 
the Baptists. 

The cainmunion of saints was never more sweetly depicted, 
than in Christian’s sojourning in the House Beautiful. But 
he staid not there for pleasure ; that was not the end of his 
journey, nor the oyect of it ; nor did he there, as in the 
Arbour, use for an indulgence to the flesh what was meant 
for the encouragement and refreshment of the spirit. He 
was up by day-break singing and praying, and then they 
had him into the study, to shew him the rarities of the 
place ; and the next day into the armoury, to show him all 
warlike furniture, which the Lord of the way had 
fbr pilgrims, where also he was mode to see ancient 
'“^ifiings, wliicln if Bunyan could be here to interpret, he would 
doiibtiees tell ^re intended to symbolize that divine 
by Which the' servants of the Lord have done so many wxhi^ 
de!ii^u} things, -^that grace which, though to the world and 
the Gpliahs in it, it loolcs as foolish as David’s sling and 
pebble stOnes against a gbni in foil armour, is yet striJnger 
Ih^n -dei^h, and Sliall oteroome every thing ; for the 
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f;>olishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God is stronger than inon.” And the next day they shewed 
him from tlie top of the house a far-olf view of the Delec- 
table ]\ioimtainH, Iinmanuers land, woods, yineyards, firuits, 
flowers, springs, and fountains, where from the mountain 
summits they told him he should see the gate of the Celestial 
City. Faith, said they to Christian, is the substance of, 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen ; and the 
afflictions you meet with by the w^ay will be hut light things 
to yon, if you keep the glories of heaven in your mind's 
eye, and the tlioughts of what you are to meet with thei*o 
warm in your heart. 

I love, by fa?*h, to take a view 
Of briK^ter things in heaven ; 

Such pi-'^bpeOts oft iny strength renew 
When here by tempests driven. 

This view Christian could enjoy with increasing clearness, 
find found more and more the blessedness of it, the nearer he 
came to the Celestial City. For God, he could say, 

F(jr Ood has breathed upon a worm. 

And given me from above, 

Wings such as clothe an angel’s form, 

The wings of joy and love. 

With these to Pisgah’s top t fly. 

And there delighted stand, j 

To view beneath a shining sky, • 

The spacious promised land. ' ' ' 

The Lord of all the vast dotpain 
Has promised it tn ipe,i 
The length and br^idth of aU the plain, 

Aa far asfaUh oan see. * 


So when they had had much pleasant and prohtahle diacourse 
with him, as Christian was eagew to go on, tliey would detain 
him no longer, but had him again into tlie armoury, where 
they clothed him from bead to foot in the arifiour of right-? 
oousness on the right hand and on the left, sword, ahield^ 
haliaet, breast-plate, oWjomyer, and slioes that would not 
wear, out, according to faithftil I^aur» directiona>r‘^. Pul 
m tlxe whole armour of God, that ye may be aWe ttf 
^nd against the wUea of the deyii For we iwirestle n^i 
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against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. Wherefore take 
unto you the whoh armour of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand, 
Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righteousness, and y^our 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; above 
all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall he able to 
quench the fiery darts of the Wicked One j and take the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
W’ord of God ; praying always and watching wdthall prayer 
and supplication in the Spirit.” 

So, in accordance wnth these directions, they harnessed 
Christian, and sent him away armed. But, indeed, he needed 
all his armour, for the hour of danger was near. Great helps 
from the Lord, great and sweet experiences of grace, are 
ordinarily gi-anted wheit God has some great trial for his 
people to pass through ; so, when the Christian has been 
enjoying much sacred conun an ion with Christ, and had 
much of the glory of God shining into his heart in the face 
of Jesu:>, lie should say to himself, Kow must I be watchful; 
this is not merely for my comfort, but to prepare me for 
what is to come, for labours and for conflicts ; and if I be 
not wary, my very spiritual enjoyments will put me off my 
guard and make me proud or self-indulgent. Now must I 
keep in my hand the weapon of shL :eii4YJSR, So was Chris- 
tian in need, for Apollyon was near. 

And first, he had to go down into th) Valley of Humilia- 
tion, and this itself was hard and dangerous work, for the 
House Beautiful stood on a mount, as it were, even above 
the Hill Difficulty, and the 4) ambling of the soul before God 
is as hard a work as climbing that hill. So Discretion, Piety, 
l^rudence, an(f Charily, all must needs accompany Christian 
tlown into that Valley; he had need of them all, and of their 
sweet discourses by the way ; and by their help, going warily, 
lie got down to the bottom of the hili Here, tlierefore, kindly 
giving hith refreshments for the way, they bade him God 
speed, and he weuf on. 
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On very many accounts^ this going down into ihB V^ey 
of Hum illation is extremely difficult ; and few indeed there 
be, who do not, like Christian, get some slips by the way» 
Satan here also hath an advantage in representing that, in 
going down so low, we are going out of the way of influence 
and usefulness. He tells us that great designs for God can* 
not be accomplished in the Valley, and he makes it appear 
as if we w’ere going into darkness, or out of the world. He' 
tells us that such a light as ours ought to be set on a very 
tall candlestick ; and he sets that bold fellow Shame to work 
upon us, as upon Faithful, and sometimes to go with us quite 
througli the Valley. And if ho succeeds in creating an in- 
ward discontent and repining in Christian, then, a little fur- 
ther on, he is very lik^y to bestride the path as Apollyon, 
brandishing his flaming darts. So, in going down into this 
valley, a man must say within himself, What have I to do 
with dictating 1 It is God who knows what is best, and not 
r* He knows what is best for me, and what is most for his 
own glory. If I be submissive to him, he wall make what 
use of me he can ; and though I may miss my purpose, he 
will be sure not to miss his ; and what more can I ask or 
wish for 1 My business now is submission. 

But that thou art rny wiHdom, Lord, 

And both mino eyes are tliine, 

My miiwl would bo extremely stxriHjd 
i'''or miiisiug my design. 

W ere it not bettor to bestow 
Sorno place and power on me? 

Then ohonld thy praises with mo grow. 

And bharo in my degree. 

But when I thxia dispute and grieve, 
f do resume my sight. 

And piUoring what X once did give, 

Disseize thee of thy 

How Know I, if thou sbouldst me mids. 

That I should then raise thee? 

Pei^ps great places and thy praise 
Do not so woU agree. 

Wherefore unto my gift I stand ; 

I will no more ^viae : 

Only do thou lend me a hand; 

. ginee thou hast both mine eyes. 

GEOaCS HERBBpTf > 
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This is all we need, — the Lord’s guidance ; then like little 
children to follow liim, whether it be up the Hill Pifliculty, 
or through the Valley of Humiliation. If it lie he who raises 
us high, he also will keep us from falling ; if it he he wlio 
la3rs us low, then we have no business to munnur, hut simply 
to say to ourselves, 

' How know J, ff then shouldst mo mho. 

That 1 should then raibo thee? 

Now, good Christian, thou art no longer on the mount, 
and here, in tlie depth of tins Valley, thou art to meet thine 
enemy, and tiy thine armour. Bunyan knew this from 
experience ; and here, for the much better understanding of 
this conflict of Christian with Apollyon, the reader of the 
Pilgrim’s Pi-ogress ought to turn to tlie history of Bunyan s 
own temptations in the Grace Abounding ; for this passage, 
and that which follows it, of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, are written, as it were, out of Bunyan’s own heart, 
and describe things which some Christians know not how to 
understand, hnt by the experience of others. You will find, 
from the perusal of Bunyan’s own spiritual life, that he has 
here brought together, in the assault of Apollyon upon Chris- 
tian, m^Any of the most grievous temptations with which hm 
own soul was beset, as also in Christian’s answers against 
them, the very method of defence w^hich lie himself was 
taught by divine grace in the midst of the conflict. It is 
here condensed into a narrow and vivid scene, but it extended 
over years of Bunyan’s life ; and the wisdom that is in it, 
and the points of experience illustra^, were the fruit of 
many months of painfuincss, danger, and desperate struggle 
with the adversary, which he had to go through. 

This foul fiend, Apollyon, came across the field to meet 
Christian, just after he Imddiad sweet evidence of his aalva^ 
tioh fium heaven, with piany golden seals tlicreon, all hang^ 
ing in his si^ht God,” says Bunyan, “ can tell how tO 
abase and to hide pride from man. For after the Lord 
had in tnis manner thus graciously delivered and had 
set me down so sweetly in the faith of his holy gospel, 
had given me such strong consolation and bies?^ 
from heaven, touching my interest in his love through Christy 
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the Tempter came tipon me again, and that with a morss 
grievous and dreadful temptation than before.” Now then* 
the question with Christian was, M-^hether to go hack or to 
stand his ground ; but he considered, what it were well every 
Christian should remember, especially in times of danger, 
that though he was well armed in front, he had no armour 
for his hacli:. God has given us a shield and a breastplate, 
and the command to stand ; but no provision for flight, no 
defence in running, nor any safety even in looking back. 
So thought Christian, if it were only to save my life, I had 
better face my enemy ; for if I run he is sure to follow, and 
so to pierce me. So forward he went, and Apollyon met him 
with his dragon wings and a disdainful smile, and a rough 
question where he came ^rom, and whither he was going. 
Christian told him plainly that he came from the City of 
Destruction, which was the place of all evil, and that lie 
was going to Mount Zion above. Apollyon told him he was 
a reprobate, and one of his subjects, and that he would cer- 
tainly have him in his service. 

Christian told him that his wages Were such as a man 
could not live on, for that the vrages of sin is death, and 
therefore he would not serve him. Apollyon told him that 
he would give him better wages, if he would go back and 
serve him. Sometimes,” says Bunyan of his own meeting 
with the Adversary, he would cast in such wicked thoughts 
ns these, that I must pray to him, or for hiin ; I have thought* 
sometimes of that, Pall down, or if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.” Christian told him that whereas he once 
walked according to the god of this world, he now, by divine 
grace, had become the servant of Christ, the Lord’s freeman. 
AJx^ilyon told him a great many had professed to do so, but 
liad turned back, and if he would, •then it should go well with 
liim; Bunyan was, at one time, tempted to content himself 
with ^ise opinions, as that there should be no'Bay of judg- 
ix^nt, tliat sin was no such grievous thing, and that present 
cdse was all he need seek after. But then the thoughts of 
d^ath and the judgment would come upon him. Christian* 
t(jfM Ajpollyon that he could not go back from Christ’s service 
auS be forgiven ; but that Christ would forgive all Ms sins 
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in Satan’s service ; and in fine, said Ohristian, T am his ser- 
vant, and I love him, and will follow him. Then did Ap6l‘- 
lyon plead the hard lot and grievous cn^ls of Christians in 
this life 5 but Christian told him they had their glory in t!ie 
life to come. Then did Apollyon accuse Christian of all the 
sins he had committed since setting out to he a Pilgrim ; and 
this distressed Christian grcatl)^, but still he liad faith to say 
that he had lieartily repented of those sins, and that they 
would certainly be forgiven by the Prince of glory. 

Then did Apollyon, with dreadful rage and blasphemies, 
set upon Gliristian, and launched a flaming dait at his breast ; 
but Gliristian caught it on liis shield. ’ now the fiery 
darts of the Wicked One fell as thick as h ' poor Chris- 
tian, woimded in many places, grew weal . .ul weaker, and 
was almost spent, his Enemy still pressing upon him, but 
still kept at bay by tlie Sword of the Spirit in Christian’s 
hand. Among Jie flaming dar'-' 5eh Apollyon cast in, 
were whole flood.s of blasphc’ ':g;;inst God, Christ, and 
the Holy Scrijitures j and accursed suggestions, \k'’ith 

Blich a fa .t seii5UT‘e upon Christian’s spirit, and so overvxigh- 
ing his heart wUti dudr riumher, continuance, and fiery force, 
that he' felt as if there were nothing else hut these from hour 
to hour within him, and as though M)eiv« /‘*iuld he no room 
for any thing else ; and they r- ^ ^e aim ccnclude that God 
had, in very wwath to hi.s s*:ul, gi wi lum up to them, to be 
carried away wnth them, v/h?‘ a mighty whirlwind. The 
only thing that prev'-^ited nttor desperation was, that ChriS" 
tiatt could still pe»T‘ j -re, hy the hatefulness of these sugges* 
tions to his souh that tW'\. was something in him that re- 
fused to embrace the/ x. But this consideration lie then only 
had, when ApolP/oti relaxed a little, for otherwise the noise, 
strength, and force of these temptations did drown, overflow', 
and, as it were, bury all such thoughts, or the remembrance 
of any such fi>ing» 

‘Whtit made the fight a thousand times worse for poor 
Christian was, tliat many of these hellish darts w^ere tipped 
by Apoilyon^s malignant ingenuity with sentences fkW 
SoHpthre, made to flame just like the fiery daiH® of the 
Wicked One, so that Chi^tkn could sea no difihmncS, ^ 
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tliought tliat all t}it‘ sentences of Scripture stood against 
him. Yea, it seemed as if the air M'as full of wrathful 
passages of God's word, showering down as a fiery storm 
into Clinstian’s soul. And now Apollyon, following up his 
udvaritagt:, threw a fiery dart, which made Christian think 
tliat he had committed tlxe unpardonable sin ; and the dart 
was tipped witli tliis j>caspage, For you know how that 
afterwards he found no place of repentance, though he sought 
it carefully with tears.” Also another great and dreadful 
dart with tbi^, “ It is impossible for those once enlightened, 
if they shall fall aw ay, to iene%v them again unto repentance.” 
Also j rntlior fiaming dart with this, He that shall blas- 
phen,-' gainst llie Holy Gho^t hath never forgiveness, no, 
ne^» /' 

-re.A'er, what weaki-ned Christian move than any thing 
else, » ■ the eiitranet into his soul of those dreadful sugges- 
tions ogahist the Scriptures, so that by reason of unbelief 
he could not use with much power the Svrord of the 
which w’-as in his hand, notwithstanding that all this while 
these fearful senlences wdiich Apollyon did cast at liini 
()umed in his soul like fire, so that Christian thought he 
should be bereft of Ins wits. 

And now Apollyon, seeing his chance, gathered close to 
him, and wrestling with him, gave him a dreadful fall, so 
that his sword flew out of his hand. And now^ he was 
Indeed gone ; ami now, said Apollyon, J am sure of thee ; 
and he so pressed upon him that Christian was in despair. 
Darkness came ever O, and he could see nothing but the 
dreadful face of the Fiend. But, as God would have it ; 
(luind this, (/cd would hewe ity for it was only God’s 
sovereign interposing mercy that could help CJuistian now' ;) 
as God would have it, just as Apollyon, with Ifis huee on 
Christian’s breast, w'as raising his ann to strike a dart quite 
through him, and make an end of him, Chiistian nimbly 
reached out liis hand for his Sw'ord, and caught St, saying, 
Rejoice not against me, 0 mine Enemy ! When I fall, 1 
shall arise 1” And with that he gave him so deadly and 
pOw<^uI a thrust, even while he w'as bending over him for 
hk deekuction, tliat Apollyon fisll back, as , one that had 
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received his mortal wound. And then Christian sprang up, 
as a now man, and made at him again with this flaming 
promise, Nay, in all these things we are more than con- 
querors, through him that loved us 1” Then Apollyon, 
with hideous yelling and roaring, spread his dragon wings, 
and Christian saw him no more. 

This was indeed a most terrific conflict. May God shield 
us all from such encounters with the great Adversary ! 
With the delineation of Christian’s own fight, I liave mingled 
the descriptions of Bunyan’s conflicts with the same Adver- 
sary, as recorded in the Grace Abounding. Christian, as 
well as Bunyan, was certainly brouglit to the very verge of 
perdition, hut it was for the sake of after glory, and One 
there was who would not suffer him to be tempted beyond 
what he was able to bear, but stood by him, though invi- 
sible, and delivered him out of the mouth of the lion. But 
oh the sighs and groans that burst from Christian’s heart in 
the fierceness of the conflict ! " I never,” says the Dreamer, 
‘‘saw him all the wliile give so ranch as one pleasant look, 
till he perceived he had wejuded Apollyon with his two- 
edged sword ; then indeed he did smile and look upward ; 
but ’tua? the dreadfullest sight that ever I saw,” Oh, with 
what tei^fs of gratitude did Christian thank God for his 
deliveranco ; and then there came to him a divine hand, 
with leaves from tlie Tree of Life for his healing ; and tlien 
having partaken of the refreshments given him in the House 
Beautiful, he addressed himself to his journey, for this was 
no place for delay, where such enemies were to be met with. 
So on through the Valley he went, with his di'awu sword 
ill his hand, the wliich, though he lost it once, had done 
him such mighty and precious service in the battle with 
Apollyon* It w-as best to be prepared, for who knows, 
fought he, what other enemy may be at liond. And indeed 
the. place wh^ce Apollyon came was very near, hut Chris- 
tie met with iio other fiend or dragon quite through the 
Valley of Humiliation. , ; i 

Now, terrible as this conflict is, it will never do to regard 
it in’ any other light than as an example of wliat every im- 
mortsd soul has to encounter, tliat resolutely seta out for 
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heaven. There is a conflict in this world between heaven 
and hell, sin and holiness, life and death, Christ and Satan, 
good angels and bad, good men, reprobates, and demons. 
There is a conflict between the hosts of heaven and the hosts 
of hell for the soul, and a conflict between grace and nature, 
good and evil, the Spirit of God and the spirit of worldliness 
in the soul. Eternal life or eternal death depends upon the 
issue. The soul’s great Adversary is one of inconceivable 
power, skill, and malignity. There is but one other being 
who is able to cope with him, and even that Almighty and 
glorious Being, to accomplish his wondrous plan ai^d pur- 
pose, became like one of us, yet without sin, and in our 
nature became obedient unto death, that he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, even the devil. There is 
therefore no way for Christ’s disciples to overcome this 
Adversary but by the blood of the Lamb, and the word of 
their testimony in. regard to redemption. 

To some men Satan reveals himself more clearly than to 
others, assaults them more violently, and makes them feel 
more of his power and malignity. But all men know what 
it is to enter into temptation, and when that is done, Satan 
is not far off, Apollyon is near. Therefore our blessed 
Lord, in the prayer he has taught us, puts the two petitions 
in company, “ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from the Evil One.” And Satan is called the Tempter, and 
the shield of faith is given to the Pilgrim for this very pur* 
pose, that he may he able to (juench all the fiery darts of 
the Wicked One. Kow, there is enough of sin in evetj^ 
man’s own heart to tempt him, and “ every man is tempted 
when he fe led f^way of his own lust and enticed.” And 
when a paum a^ter his sins, he rather tempts Satan 

than hliai. There^is no need for Apollyon to 

advance towa^fat^isnch a for such an one ia coming over 
to Apol^l^ j entera into the devil, ihan the devil 

mto hi^;v * A mm is waited for of Satan, when he enters 
into temptation ; and there is much in that expression, enfer 
Our blessed Lord never said, Pray that ye be not 
tempted, hut, Watch and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion, ^that yot enter not within it, as a cloud surrounding 
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yon and taking away your light, and leading you to deceive 
you, — that ye enter not into temptation, into its power, into 
its atmosphere, into its spirit, for when that is done, the soul 
^ weakened anc^easily conquered. 

Men tliat are led a\Yay of their owm lusts, that are under 
the power of a besetting sin, or that are utterly cai’eless and 
insensible, do not need to he tempted of the devil ; he can 
safely leave them to themselves, for he has a friexrd within 
the citadel. He need look after snuh men only once in a 
while ; for, going on as they do, they are sure of ruin. But 
good saen, and especially eminently good men, such as 
Bun^m and Luther, he well knows cannot he sfifely left, 
inasmuch as the grace of God in them overcomes ordinary 
temptation, and therefore such ones are made to feel the 
power of his fiery darts. Apollyon attacked Christian, w^hen 
Formalist and Hypocrisy, had they passed through that 
Valley, vrould have passed without any molestation at all. 
Moreover, Faithful passed through it witliout seeing or hear- 
ing any tiling of Apollyon ; aud also all the Valley of the 
iShadow of Death beyond, Faithful passed in clear sunshine, 
so tliat Bunyan does not mean to represent e^ery Christian 
^ subject to such fierce temptations of the devil as he him- 
self was called to endure. 

. Besides, it is proper to compare this passage of Christiaii 
through the Valley of Humiliation, and the dread conflict 
with Apollyon in it, with tlie sweet and pleasant passage of 
I^jsroy, Christiana, and her children, under the care of Mr 
Gr^theart, through the same place. Bunyan evidently 
intods to repiesent that according to the degree of humility 
and contentednesa with God’s aUotm^^te of the 

.Christ!^ will he the degree of ease, delightful- 

'nm with which this Valley of Bumili4i^^if|ll ^ 
Girongk In going down into this Vall|y?>, 'Christian is 
repre^nted aifhaTjlng had som^ slips, ihongh aecpc^ppani^ 
by Discretion, Piety, Charity, and Prudence j and tlxi^e 
laUpfi are 4ated in ^the Second Part to have been the ca^«e 6f 
ymetix^ ]wlth Apollyon ; ^‘for they that get slips 
look for combats hej-e;'; and tlie Scripture saitJ^ JBe 
ijmt OKalteth hhnself shall be abased, but he tlmt hnpap^ 
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himself shall be exalted.” If those slips were the finlt of 
discontent and self-exaltation^ then it is evident that (Chris- 
tian needed the sore buffets of the Adversary, or something 
ec^uivalent, to humble him j just as unto Paul w'as given a 
thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan, to preserve him 
from being exalted hy the abundance of the revelations 
made unto him. But for whatever reason, the Pilgrims 
under Mr Oreatheart found this Valley of Humiliation to 
be one of the most delightful places in all their pilgrimage. 

There is also another character, exquisitely drawn by 
Bunyan in his Second Part — ^that of good Mr Fearing, who 
was so taken with the beauty, peacefulness, and security of 
this pleasant valley, that he would fain have spent his whole 
life there ; it suited his dcadness to the world, and his timid, 
retiring spirit, so aloof it was from all the cares and vanities 
of life, and all ttie temptations of the devil. Yea, I think 
there was a kind of sympathy betwixt that valley and him ; 
for I never saw him better in all his pilgrimage than he 
was in that valley. Here he would lie do^vn, embrace the 
ground, and kiss the very flowers that grew in this valley. 
He would now be up every morning by break of day, tracing 
and walking to and fro in the valley. But when he vras 
come to the entrance of the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
I thought I should have lost my man : not for that he had 
any inclination to go back ; that he always abhorred ; but 
he was ready to die for fear. Oh, the hobgoblins will have 
me ! the hobgoblins will have me 1 cried he ; and I could 
not beat him out on’t. He made such a noise and such an 
outcry here, that had they but heard him, it was enough to 
encourage them to come and fall upon us. But this I took 
very great notice that this valley was as quiet when we 
went through it as ever I knew it before or since. I sup- 
pose those enemies here had now a special check fh>m our 
Lord, and a command not h) meddle till IVlr Fearing had 
passed over it.” 

Now it is manifest that however pleasant the Valley of 
Humiliation may be in itself, yet if a man may bring dfs- 
coptent in his own heart, and a proud mind into it, it will 
fe fllled, to him, with enemies, and Apollyon will he very 
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sure to assault him there. But the passage of Christiana, 
Mercy, and the children, through this valley, was, as I liave 
said, most delightful. And in the description of it, as they 
found it, Buiiyan ha$p if possible, exceeded himself in beauty, 
that description being one of the finest chapters in either 
part of the pilgrimage, and sprinkled with snatches of true 
poetry. ** Christiana thought she heard in a grove, a little 
way oflF on the right hand, a most curious melodious note, 
vvi^i words much like these : — 

ThrouRh all my life tliy favo^i is 
So frankly shewn to me, 

That in thy house for ever nu'lo 
My dwelling-place shall he. 

And listening still, she thought she heard snuther answer 
it, Saying,— 

For why ? the lajrd our God is gix>d ; 

Ilh mercy i» for ever sure : 

Tl's truth at all tuneM fii nil\ stood, 

And falMiU from ago to endure. 

Bo Christiana asked Prudence who it was that matle those 
curious notes. They are, said she, our countiy birds ; they 
-sing thesij notes but seldom, except it bo in the spring, when 
.the flowers appear, and the sun shines warm, and then you 
may hear them all day long. I often, said slie, go out to 
hear them ; w o also ofttimes keep tJiom tame in our house. 
They are very fine comimny for us wlien we are melan- 
choly ; also, they make tlie woods and groves and solitary 
places desirous to be in.” 

“ We need not be so afraid of this valley, said Mr Great- 
heart, fi)r here is nothing to hurt us, unless 'we proejure it 
for ourselves. The common people, when they hear that 
aomu firightful tiling has befeUen such a one in such a place, 

' are of opimon that that place is haunted by some foul fiopd 
.or evil spirit; when, alas! it is fi>r the fruit of their own 
doing that such things do befall them there. But this 
' Valley of Humiliation is the best and most fruitful piece of 
gro^d in all these parts. It, is meadow-ground, and in the 
au^ier-time a man may feast his eyes with that wh^h 
ill Ije delightful to liim. Behold how green this valley Is, 
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also how beautiful with lilies ! I have known man}’* la- 
bouring men that have got good estates in the Valicgr of 
Ilumiiiatioxx ; for God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble ; for indeed it is a very fruitful soil, and doth 
bring forth by handfuls. Some also have wished tliat the 
next way to their Fatlier’s house were here, that they might 
be troubled no more with hills or mountains to go over ; 
but the way u the way, and there is an end. 

Now’, as they were going along and talking, they spied 
a boy feeding his father’s sheep. The boy w^as in very 
mean clothes, but of a fresh and well-favoured countenance ; 
and as he sat by himself, ho sang. Hark, said Mr Great- 
heart, to wdiat the Shepherd’s boy saitli : So tliey hearkened, 
a^.J he said, — 

He that fa down needs fear no fall ; 
lie that is low no pride : 

He that is bumble ever shall 
Have God to bo his guide. 

I am oontent with what I have» 

Little be it or much ; 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 

Bticauso thou surest siudi. 

Fuhtcbs to such a bimien is , 

W ho go os pilgrimage. 

Here little, and hereafter bliss, 

Is best, from ago to age. 

Then said their guide, Ho you hear him ? I will dare to say 
this boy lives a merrier life, and w^ears more of that herb 
called hearts-ease in his bosom, than he that i» clad in dlk 
and velvet” 

In this valley, says Bunyan, our Lord formerly had hjs 
couril-ry-house ; he loved much to bo here j he loved also to 
walk these meadows, for he found the air was pleasant. 
Besides, here a man shall' be free from the noise and from 
tlie hurryings of this life ; ajl states are fn)l of noise and 
confusion ; only the Valley of Humiliation is that empty 
and solitary place. Here a man shall not be so let and 
hindered in his contemplation, as in other places he is apt 
to be. This is a valley that nobody loves to walk in but 
those that love a pilgi*im'’s life. And tliuagh Cltfistian had 
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the hard hap to meet here with Apollyon, and to enter with 
him on a brisk encounter ; yet, I must tell you tliat in 
former times men have met with angels here, liave found 
pearls here, and hav^jp in this place found the words of life. 

Mercy thought hei*self as well in this valley as ever she 
had been in all their journey. The place, methinks, suits 
with rny spirit. I love to be in such places, where there is 
no' rattling with coaches, no rumbling with wheels ; me- 
thinks here one may, witliout much molestation, be think- 
ing what he is^ whence he came, what he has done, and to 
what the King has called him. Here one may think and 
break the heart, and melt in one’s spirit. They that go 
rightly through this Valley of Baca, make it a well ; the 
rain, that God sends dowm from heaven upon them that are 
there, also filleth the pools. To this man will I look, saith 
the King; even to him that is humble, ^and of a contrite 
spirit, and W'ho trembleth at my w'ord.” 

Mercy waa right in her prefei'cnce of this sweet valley. 
The few noisea here heard w'ere as tho voices of heaven to 
sliepherds w^atching their flocks by moonlight. 

still liiests, accompanied by Bounds so soft, 

. Chaitiis more than silence. Meditation hero 
\ . .May: think down houjts to moments. Hero the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head. 

And Learning wiser grow without his bo^dvS. 

: Thia ti^itired and lowly vale was a scene fot a spirit like 
C^wper’s to? linger in; tliough his soul was long in the^ 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. Sttange, that such a dis- ' 
cipline should have been necessary for such a mind I Thia 
y^ley (rf Uumiliation, as Christiana and Mercy found it, 
lias ^described more beautifully tlian any other . 

lived. 

Var from the World, Q lord, I flee. 

From atrifi^aiid tumult Ur; 

From eowat vrliere Satan wages still 
Hia tnoet successful war. 

The ealm rataeat, the ai|ent ahade, 

With l^ipiyer and praise agrees 

And aeem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee. 



ciiuistian’s Tiam with, apollyon. 

There, if tliy Spirit touch the aoul, 

And gruce her mean ubodo, 

Oh with what peace and joy and love, 

She communes with her God I 

TJien, like the nightingale, she pours 
Htsr solitary lays 
Kor asks a witneas of her song, 

Hot thirsta for human paaisa> 

Now if you wish for a commentary m plain prose on the 
sweetness of Bunyan’a delineation of this Valley, you may 
find it in the Dairyman’s Daughter, or in the Shepherd of 
Salishury Plain. But it is very important to remember that 
those who would find a foretaste of heavenly rest in this 
Valley, must bring into it, in their own hearts, the spirit of 
Heaven j then, and not otherwise, is it a Valley of ^eace, 
When God’s discipline discloses to a man “ the plague of lu$ 
own heart,” then Jie is very apt to lay the evil to tire score 
of circumstances, ^instead of the inveterate disease^ hearty 
which needed so much, and perhaps such violent mediome 
for its healing. Oh, cries one, if I were only in a diflferent 
situation, how easy it Would he to live near to 1 
cries another, if I w’ere in the place of this or that happ^ 
individual, how easy it would be to adorn my profession ! 
Every thing in my very circumstances would lead me to it I 
Oh, exclaims another, if I iiad the health of such an one* 
how easy it would he to rise above my difficulties and walk 
with God ! And I, complains another, if my occupation nlid 
so absorb me, could be as godly as I ought to be ! lOh^ 
if I were in the place of my minister, how hdy I Would W' 
come! 

Ah ! I would, and I would, and I would, if it wets «6, 
and if It welre so, and if it were only so t Here, dear firiand, 
is the very plague of your own heart revealing itself You 
are discontented with your situation. You not submis- 
sive to the trials God has laid upon yom And, instead of 
seeking to be delivered from yottr heart-plague, you are only 
casting about to find some position, if possible, where it vriU 
not have occasion to vex you ; where you suppose, in fact, 
that it will he easier, tliat it will cost le^s self-dCnial to serVe 
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Clirist tlian it does now. But remember that you are not 
called to be holy in another’s situation, but your own ; and if 
you are not now faithful to Ood in the sphere in which he has 
placed you, you woijld not, probably, be any more faithful, 
let him place you where he might. For he that is faithful 
in that which is least, is faithful also in much ; and he that 
is neglectful in that wJiich is least, is neglectful also in much. 
And as to circumstances repressing the plague of your own 
heart, they w’ouid only change its exhibition a little. The 
plague is in your heart, and not in your circumstances. 
Prosperous circumstances might, it is true, hide that plague ; 
in a different situation it might have been concealed from 
yourself, hut would that be any gain ? Would you really 
be any the better for that ? The revelation of the evil might 
only be deferred till it should work your ruin. How much 
better it is to know it in season, and he huinbled before God, 
though it be at the cost of ever so much suffering 1 

And remember that those whose happy lot you, under the 
Uifluence of thi$ envious plague in your own heart, deem so 
desirable, ^ if they arc really living near to God where they 
are, would also have been very holy in your situation. Take 
Mr Wilberforce, for example, a Christian in a sphere of life 
ih society in all respects desirable and delightful in regard 
to this world, and living in that sphere to the glory of his 
Saviour. Now you may perhaps tliink if you could only 
change situations with such a man, 0 how easy it would be 
to conquer the plague of your own heai’t ; how little shoul<| 
you feel it, how easy it would be, in such a conspicuous 
situation, with all your wishes gratified, to shine to the glory 
of your ^deemer. You could do it, you think, and it would 
coat you no self-denial at all. But in your present situation 
it a hard thing to be a living Christian. Now remember 
that if a man like Mr Wilbei^rce could change situations 
with you, ho*wouid be a very holy and happy man where 
you perhaps are vmced and discontented, and you, in his 
place^ might he a very worldly and ambitious man, where 
he was bumble and prayerful. Bb assured, it is not place, 
nml^epportunitieB, nor circumstances, that make character or 
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minister grace, but it is rather character that makes cii- 
cum stances, and grace that makes place. 

So tlie next time yon detect your hear t, under the influence 
of tiie plague that is in it, saying to you like a concealed 
devil. 0 if I were in such or such a one's place, how much 
good I could do, or how holy a person I could hecoine, just 
think of some eminent saint, and say, If that person were in 
my place, how much nearer ho w^oiild live to God than I do, 
how- many opportunities that I -waste he tvould use for his 
blaster’s glory, how he w-ould fill my little sphere, that now 
is so dnjk, with brightness and happiness ! And you, if 
jHxii will, may do the same. 



lECTUBE TESTfl. 


C^ridtian in tfie tU tiles of tie l&|)8tioto of £>eott. 

Sympathy with fipiritual distrefises*— The power of prayscr.— Banyan *tt own 
temptations dei)ictod in Christian’s distresses.— The similar experionoe of 
Joh, and that of David.— The hroaking- of the light.— Comparison of the ex- 
perience of Christian with that of Christiana and Mercy in this Valley.— 
The uses of triala — Effect of the hiding of God's countenance from the 
soul.— Christian’e meeting with Faithful. 

We are naturally less affected with sympathy foj* men^^ 
spiritual distresses, than we are for their temporal or bodily 
evils. Tlie reason is to he found in our w^ant of spiritual 
experienf;e, and in the fact that w’e habitually look at, abd 
are moved by, the things which are seen, and not the thih||s ' 
which are unseen. We are creatures of sense, and therefore! 
a great battle, when a kingdom is to be lost or won, affects 
us more dee|J[y than the far more sublime and awful ebri-! 
J!lct, where the soul and the kingdom of heaven are to be^; 
lost, or won for ever. 

' 1 have stood upon the s^-shore, in a dreadful storm, 
have watched the perils of a noble frigate, about to be Cast 
ul^bn the rocks, holding by only her last anchor, plunging ^ 
and pitching amidst mountaoious breakers, as if she would 
shoot like a stone to the earth's cCbtre. One after another 
I have watched her masts cut away, to see if that Would not 
save her. The shore was lined with spectators, treinbllhg, ' 
affrighted, ^eping, unable to do any thing, yet 
au’ci^iy and sympathy, ' 

Kp><y the sight of an immortal soul in peril of its efern^ 
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interests, beset with enemies, engagfed in a desperate conflict, 
with hell opening her mouth before, and fiends and tempta- 
tions pressing after, is a much more sublime and awful 
spectacle. A spiritual bark in the tempest, on the ocean of 
life, struggling at midnight through furious gales and waves, 
that by the lightning flaslies are seen every instant, ready to 
swallow her up, has nothing to compare wdth it in solemn 
interest. But of all th^ose multitudes of intensely anxious 
spectators watching the frigate, on a rock-bound shore, 
ready to perish, there was scarcely here and there one, who 
could have been j>ersuad€d to look with the spiritual vision 
at spiritual realities, or to listen to the most vivid descrip- 
tions of the danger of the soul, amidst its struggle with its 
enemies : scarcely one, who would even understand the danger 
of the costly spiritual vessel about to be wrecked for eter- 
nity, and still less any who would syiupathize with the dis- 
tresses of such a soul. 

And yet, for one spectator watching the ship in a storm on 
the Mediterranean, there were thousands tracing the couwe 
of such a soul as Banyan’s, out amidst the storms of sin and 
temptation, with fiends flying thi’ough the gloom, with fiery 
darts hurtling' the air, with sails rent, and the sea making 
breach after breach over the vessel. Angels, that see from 
heaven to earth, are busy, though we are blind. Clouds of 
witnesses survey the course of the Pilgrim J iind when he 
p^es through a place like the Valley, of the Shadow 
Peath, there e-re, we have reason to l>elieve, more good angel^ 
than bad ones attending him, though he does not see thepa^ 
ly reason of the darkness. If he has not earthly sympatl^, 
he has heavenly 5 and all the earthly sympathy he does get ^ 
is heavenly, for it comes from Cod’s own Spirit in the soul. 
They that have been new-born, understand his terrors ; tliey 
hnow that there is nothing to be compared with the peril o|^ 
tive, soul beset by its great Adversary on the way to heaven V, 
npr any anguish to be mentioned along with that which ^ 
opca^pned iii the soul by the hiding of God’s cdunienan^, 

When W giveth quietness, who 5ien pan make trouble 
SjUd,, when he hideth his face, who then can beiidjld liim 1 

liether it be done ageunk a nation, or against a man only 1’^ 
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Herem,” says an excdknt old witer, discoursing' outhtJ 
ease of a child of light walking in darkness, bejievers 
wrestle not alone with flesh and blood, and the dax’kiiess 
thereof, but do farther conflict also witli those spiritual 
wickednesses, the trinces of Darkness, about their interest 
in heavenly privileges, even with Satan and his aiigejs, 
whom the Apostle compares to a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour. And like as when God makes the 
natural darkness, and it is night, then the young lions creep 
forth, and roar after their prey, as the Psalmist says, so do 
these roai'ing lions, now when God liath witlidrawm the light, 
of his countenance, and night comes on, and these dami)S 
and fogs of jealousies and guilt begin to arise out of a 
man's own heart, then come these forth and say, as David's 
enemies said in his distress, ‘ Come, let us now take lum,^ 
for God hath forsaken him, let us now devour him, and 
swallow him up with darkness and despair.' And as God; 
says of those enemies of his church, * I "was but a little dis- 
pleased, and they helped forward the affliction so, when 
God is angry mi\i his child, and but a little doth hide his face, 
for a moment, yet Satan watcheth that hour of darkness, as 
Christ C klls it, and joins his power of darkness to this our 
natural darkness, to cause, if possible, blackness of darkness, 
even iittfer despair, in us,” 

It is much such a picture as this^ that Bunyan, our great 
master of spiritual allegory, hath set forth in such glowing 
oolours, in the passage of his Christian through the Valley of 
the Sliadow of Death. It is night ; night in Christian’s 
soul, and therefore night in this Valley. H© is walking in 
the of duty, and no forebodings of evil, thoixgh ho had 
them abundantly, can turn him baek ; and yet, it is night in 
hhn^ ihid night around Gfoomy dark mountains shnt 
in the hoi^spii 5 the chill air penetrates his soul with images 
of iho «t 0 m^ Wore it breaks on, him ; thepath.is 
ingiy miarrowi and on either ^e there are terrible fitful, S 
must ne«ida prove fetal to anylfi^t 
fell^ thereim What can Christian do 1 He is plainly 4 n the 
me' represented in the pvophet Isaiah, being here, os I i^id; 
lirihe wav Of duiy„ 0^ puth direct to the 
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City. Who is amon^ you that feai'Oth the Lord, that 
walkcth in darkness and hath no light 1 Let him trust in 
the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.** There is but 
one thing for him to do^ and that is, to grope his way for- 
ward with fear and trembling, remembering that God ean, 
if he will, save him even here ; and that, even if he were in 
kings’ palaces, and God would not save him, he would be no 
better off than in the midst of that Valley. Besides, should 
a man whom God liad delivered from the hand of Apollyon, 
1>e afraid of any of the fiends of darkness, or fear to trust 
God’s mercy in the midst of them 1 
Tliere arc Christians, who, as Banyan says, are strangers to 
much combat with the devil ; and such cannot minister help' 
to those who come, as Christian did, under his assaults. No 
man is introduced to the aid of Christian in all these severe 
conflicts ; all the help he finds is in God only ; direct to 
Christ he must go, for there is no other helper. This was 
Bunyan's own experience. While himself under the assaults 
of Satan, in the midst of this Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
he did at one time venture to break Ms mind to an ancient 
Christian. This was a good man, but not one of deep expe- 
rience, and evidently unable to enter into Bunyan’s diffi- 
culties or to underhand his state of mind. Banyan told 
this man that one of his dreadful fears was that he had sin** 
ned the sin against the Holy Ghost ; and the man answered 
him that he thought so too I This was indeed but cold <ioin- 
foit, and the man that could administer It must hare had a 
most narrow mind, as well as an insensible, unsympathking 
heart ; but you nften meet with this want of tenderness 
toong certain spiritual Qomfortera, who take severity and 
want of feeling to be marks of &ithfulnei». 

iPOor Bunyan was forced again from man to God. ^ Where- 
fore I went to God again aa well as I could, for mercy 
siilL Now also did the Tempter begin to Mbck me in my 
Misery and under this mockery, even the free, full, and 
^^ious pibmisesof the Gospel were as a torment to 
ykn,! W the tempter sugge^d ihat they nete mt hiin; 
b^use hehad sinned against and provoked the Medktor 
tlirbiigh Whom they were giVen, and also that his sins were 
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not amoAg the nuniher of those foi which the Lord Jesus 
died upou the cross. He was as if racked upoii the wlieel ; 
he was tossed to aud fro like the locust, and driven from 
trouble to sorrow. Every part of the Word of God seemed 
against him ; he was as one shut up in a house in flameS; 
and running first to one door tlien to another for egi*ess, but 
tliey are all fast barred against him. Nor could he, by rea* 
son of his own unbelienng fears, succeed, by any use he 
could make of the Scriptures, in driving the Tempter away 
from him. It was even suggested that it was in vain for 
him to pray ; nevertheless, he kept crying out for inei'cy, 
and in fo prayer, notwithstanding all that Satan 

could do, deliverance came. It must be this experience 
which Bunyau has in mind, when he makes Christian to 
pass hard by the mouth of hell in the midst of the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, beset with fears and distresses, which 
he could put to flight by no use he could make of the Word 
of God. Now, thought Christian, what shall I do ? And 
ever and anon the flame and smoke would come out in such 
abundance, with sparks and hideous noises (things that 
cared not for Christian’s sword, as did Apollyun before), that 
he was forced to put up his sword, and betake himself to 
another weapon, called All-Prayer ; so he cried in my heat- 
ii^, 0 ‘Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul.*’ 

^ did Bunyau cry unto God in the midst of his distresses. 
** Will the Lord cast off for ever ? and will he be favourable 
no more 3 Is his mercy clean gone for ever 9 doth his pro« 
mise fail for evermore 1 Hath God forgotten to be gracious I 
hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies f And that 
prpzni^ .unstained Bunyan, “ My grace is suflibient for thee 
thouglf^ it was long indeed before he could take ^ hold 
upon, it, or enjoy to tixe full its abundance of blessing. Long 
wa# be . in passing througli tlie Valley of the Shadow of 
Deafc t < nnM(?k*Iong«r than it seems to take Christian to 
grppe feiii way out of its darkness. And, as you will observe, 
that Chri itian’s conflict with Apollyon in the Valley of 
miiiatiou Ues in the stage immediately before the Valley pf 
the ^adow of DoatK ^ 1^^ to pass froin the 

directly to the ether without any interval, aave in the 
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eioua season in whiclk the hand came to him with leases 
from the tree of life f<>r his healing ; so it was with Bitnyan 
himself ; so it had been in his own experience. He had two 
distinct, long, and dreadful seasons of temptation to pass 
through, each of them lasting for more than two years,— the 
first more nearly resembling this dreadful conflict, hand to 
hand, with Satan, with Apollyon, and the second more fully 
depicte<l in Gliristian’s fearful journey through this Valley 
of Heath, after that conflict. There vras but a short interval 
of ease and peace between them. By the strange and un- 
usual assaults of the Tempter,” says Bimyan, “ my soul 
w’as Jike a broken vessel, driven as with the winds, and 
tossed sometinwss headlong into despair : sometimes upon the 
covenant of works, and sometimes to wish that the new co- 
venant and the conditions thereof might, so far as I thought 
myself concerned, be turned another way and changed. But 
in all these I was as those that jostle against the rocks— 
more broken, scattered, and rent. Oh the unthought-of 
imaginations, frights, fears, and terrors, that are effected by 
a tliorough application of guilt yielding to desperation! 
T^is is as the man that hath his dwelling among the tombs 
with the dead, who is always crying out and cutting him- 
self with stones.*’ “ Now was the word of the gospel forced 
from my soul, so that no promise or encouragement waa 
found Bible for me. I had cut myself off by mjr 
transgressions, and left myself neither foot-hold nor hand- 
hold among all the stays and props in Uie precious word of ^ 
life. And tinly I did now feel myself to sink into n gulf, 
aa a jiiouse whoser foundation is destroyed. I did liken my^ 
self in this condition unto the case of a child that was fallen 
into a null-pit, who thought it could make some shift to 
scramble and sprawl in the water : yea, because it could find 
neither hand-hold nor loot-hold,* therefore, at last, it must 
die: condition. So 80<m as this fresh assault liad 

fastened on my soul, that scripture came into my heart, 

‘ ihjis for many days and, indeed, I fobnd it was so ; for I 
not l>e delivered, nor brought to peace again, imtU 
wfjjl-inigh two years and a half were completely flnisliod;^’ 
jdfas; the Valley of the Shadow of Hea|h> and so did 
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Christian go trembling and astonished, and sighing bitterly 
by reason of his distress of spirit. The pathwaj^ was ex- 
ceedingly narrow, with ditches on one side and quagmires 
on the other ; also^, for a time it was pitch dai*k, except the 
lurid dreadful light of the flames that were reaching into the 
path towards him j no other light did there seem to be, 

Save what the glimHicaring of thosie livid flaiuca 

Oast pale and dreadful. 

Also, in the tnidst of tlie darkness, there were doleful yoices 
und rushings to and fro, as of mad companies, so that he 
thought he should be tom in pieces, or trodden down like 
mil's in tlie streets. But what distressed and terrified 
Christian more tlian all other things tliat he met witli in 
his passage through this dreary valley, was the horrid blas- 
phemies that were whispered into his ear by the fiends com- 
ing up behind him, in such manner that he really thought 
they proceeded from his own mind ; but he had not the dis- 
rretion either to stop his ears, or to know from wlience these 
blasphemies came. 

. Here is a marked feature, drawn, as we have seen, directly 
from Banyan’s experience. This, with many other things, 
** did War and rend” Bunyan himself in this Valley, out 
of which none but God could have delivered him. “ These 
things would so bmk and confound my i^irit,’* says Ban- 
yan, " that I could not tell what to do ; I thought at times 
they would have broken my wits ; and still to aggravate 
my mitfcry, that would run in my mind, You know how 
that afterwards, when he would have inherited the blessing, 
he was rejected. Oh, no one knows the* teirom of those 
days, but mysedf.” Yet others, doubtless, unknown to any 
but God and the soul’s great Adversary, have passed through 
much the same conflicts, ^ What battles are fought witli 
Apollyon, and what victories gained through the blood of 
the Lamb, wflat dreary passages are made in every genera- 
tion through this Valley of the Shadow of Death, will never 
be known till, amidst disclosures of eternity, the saints 
saved shall reveal to each other, for the glory of the Be- 
de^mer, the wonders of liis grace in their individual experi- 
It is bit here and there that the trials and triumphs 
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of faitli come to view in this world in such instances na 
those of Bunyan and Luther ; but eternity will be full of 
such spiritual epics. And in every man’s experience^ how- 
ever humble, there will be something of peculiar glory to 
the Redeemer. Many are the pictures, unseen here, that 
are to be set in array in the eternal world, with the light 
of tlie Divine attributes iu Christ shining in and through 
them, to be studied and admired for ever and ever. 

One of the earliest recorded instances of a passage through 
tills dark Valley is that of Job ; and one of the subiimest 
instances of faith in the midst of it is his ; for in almost the 
same breath in which he spake of the darkness in his paths, 
and of his hope removed like a tree, be exclaimed, “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth !” While you listen to the expe* 
rience of Job, it seems as if you heard Bunyan himself be- 
moaning his spiritual distresses ; and indeed the book of 
Job might, as well as the experience of Bunyan, be entitled 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners.” Who is this 
that is speaking 1 Is it not Christian in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death ? “ He teareth me in his wrath who 

hateth me ; he gnasheth upon me with his teeth ; mine 
enemies sliarj^en their eyes upon me. They have gaped 
upon me with their mouth ; they have smitten me upon the 
cheek reproachfully ; they have gathered themselves together 
against me. God hath delivered me over to the ungodl}', and 
turned me over into the hands of the wicked, I was at ease, 
but he hath broken me asunder * he hath also tak^n me by 
my neck, and shaken me to pieces, and set me up for his 
mark, llis archers compass me round about ; he clmveth 
my reins asunder, and doth not Spare ; he poureth out my 
gall upon the ground* He breaketU me with breach upon 
breach ; he runneth upon me lilcp a giant. !My face is foul 
with weeping, and on mine eyelids is the shadow of death. 
My breath is corrupt, my days are extinct, tile graves are. 
ready for me !” But wliat is the end of all this 1 I know 
that my Redeemer liveth 1” Fearful was the trial, glorious 
the triumph of this eminent servant of God I 
There ivas another reaotded instance of a journey tlrrough 
this Valley which Banyan followed, and that was King 
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Dijtvid's. For the bars of death were round about him also, 
laid in the lowest pit, in darkness, in the deeps. When he 
remeiiibered God, he was troubled, Thy wrath Ueth hard 
upon me, and thou hast afflicted me with all thy waves. I 
am shut up, I cannot come forth. I am afflicted and ready 
to die. While I sufFej* thy terrors, I am distracted. Thy 
fierce wrath goeth over me ; thy terrors have cut me off.*’ 
But what was the end in the case of Pavid ? Deliverance 
and light, so signal and manifest in answer to prayer, that 
his escample should be for encouragement to all that ever 
after him shoiild have to pass through that Valley. Thou 
forgavest the iniquity of my sin. For this shall every one 
that is godly pray unto thee in a time when thou msyest he 
found. I was brought low, and the Lord helped me. He 
restoreth my soul. Yea, though I walk through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me.’* ^ 

This was a real Valley and no imaginary evil, but there 
were abo real deliverances, The men whom Christian met 
makihg haste to go back did not at all exaggerate in their 
description^ of its terrors j but they knew nothing of Him 
Who would walk with all his true pilgrims through the 
midst of thdas terrors. They Could see the fire of the fur- 
nace, aud daTed not think of entering into it; but they 
could riot see tHe form like unto the Son of God walking 
with his j^eople in the very flames. Why, what have you 
seen, said Christian ? 

Seen ! Why, the Va^y itsejf, which is as dark as pitch ; 
we also saw there the hobgoblins, satyrs, and dragons of the 
pit : we heard also in that Valley a conrinued howling arid 
yelllrig, as of a jieopie under unutterable misery, who there 
Wt boririd in affliction and Jrrins ; arid over that Valley hang 
the disequi^^rig clouds of confusion f Dfeath, also, doth 
alx^aya spt^ his wings oyer it. In a word, it is every 
wMt dreafel, being utterly ridthriut order;’* 

Thbis'aimbst a description of hell. And how much more 
afraid men are of the image of hell in this world, of the 
evils which here are a fype of it, than they are of its reality 
in an eternal world ! If these men had been as much afraid 
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of losing tlie feyour of God, and of being shut up fe vito 
prison of his wrath for m they were of the teit^ 
this Valley, they would luiye^gone though it^ singling 
David, “ I win jno ey^l ^ for wh«t are all the difiicul^ 
ties that can he iiO^.;^tb }n thK iCin the en^d we may 
Imre the light of Gdd> com^te!:mnce imar^ #wre after 
God, and a right fear of heJJ, will put to flight every other 
fear, will make every evil comparativ4y easy to bfe 
quered, or light inhe jfmme. ^ , 

In this disconaoli^i ai^uation, Christian was grepy en- 
couraged, beca^so he ihonght he heard the voice Of another 
pilgrim singing J^efora l^m, which turned out afterward!? to 
be Faithfuh He callout, but got no answer, for this other 
pilgrim deemed hp^lf also to have been alone, and knovF 


not what to mw ^ truth, when the soul is in this 
experience, as though never a living oreaftn|^ had 

been in it before ; li seems to itself utterly aloney ap^ 
late, lS[everthele8s^^t|tat sound of singing was a gr?^^ ^ 
fort to Christian j he said witliin himtselr, /^ 
be, it is cJeai^ he fears Gpd^ and that 0fld him- 

for he could pol otherwise go singing through 
Valley ; and .if God is with hm, why may he 
ine, Giough it is now so deep dark tlxat 1 caima| 
him ; yet* by % time I have gone a little l 

fend him* , :By a^ by the. day broke ; ^en,/sa?d 
,jle Imih/turn^ tfee ^hadow^of D^th into 


How, if you wish, to trace Bunyan^s ,own 
very strihh^ in t|is ske^^;^yott'iau8t|'fu^Sy 

nwnacconnt^ih^the,^ of'tha?^M^I*l§iFb*f 

■of the dai^^'ini^^ aft^ his di«nal,|iiii|^t,,|n ,fhe 

*pit) the Valley j 

-which ha hs4 in wlEd^tf^lhe^ 


'temptations ' th^;,l^<l^it]^.^l^.te^| 
niiaken and weUr^ad^w^i^,,||ii^i 
. ,tian look Ijack M 

,d>lii> 9 , dragom ai)d 











otit to light the Sba^iow of 

the'V'^Qjr'Of HtimUktion ih&t 

^wo 
I mi 

|^^\|ll8ljri^ '^f U giW iftiid 

Theijr 

gO(be^ tiEtlbycaioeJ^ 

|4t^ ai0 hmMt iji Ifee )T^y ; tmi bo&re 
pvej^mi to go ov^ tbht, % gioat mhi and 
oo.tbat tlwj^ (sioullUiot oee. - The^ 
Oaid t^ pSgrlms, Alao I what bow s^l ^WO doi ; Biit their 
gtillo biMo BBswar^ Fear not, stand idiil, and see what an 
mi will be put to this ako^ So they ataid there, because 
their |kth ma^ed* They then they 

did hear Bi^e apparently the noise and rushing of the ene- 
bboo iflho^^^also and smoke of the pi^ was much easier to 
be disoemed, Then said Christiana to Mercy, Now I see 
what my poor husband went through; I hi^ye heard much 
Of tl^ but t UeTcr was hers, hei^e Boor man ! 
he W«kh£()^ al^ alouo in the night; he had night almost 
^oiNiol Ihe way ; also, these fiends Wibs busy about 

have tom him in , Mai^have 
Shadow 

jtn'^ 'until ^dy'come')h’fmt^ Th^, 
Ik own bittfmesS |in4'h''l^n^;iiiter^ 
&|SM;^"With'kB Joy.. W\>0 be^ k s; 

going down mio/ihe 

hhd^ M^e' hc^mgv 


the. si^' and l|hej,^||2do]^ M^e' hc^mgv 
f noW' it its bars' 

'^fMk in dnrkr 
fhe’Bord, and! 
Wdyon* 

yetj#'js^ 
I hm nwmyowhl 
#V''iiiiiall havO a good' deliveihnoe. 


[vea* Thci, 
'’hiteraedf, 


lgtt;^iohr.'''''l 
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^om€, let MS pt&y hi light to Him that m li^hietn 
Iftdiurknebs, and tlmt can rebuk^ not thase only^ but all ihA 
Sataxis in hall go they citid. and pmyH and God sent light 
and deliTeranee/’ 

A nmark pto^iant witih hearenly sense was drop|}d by 
one of dka boya^ whioh pilgirlms beset with dangers and dlf« 
ficultks Would do well to p(md^* " It Is not so bad/* said 
he, to go through hei !0 as it would be to abide here always $ 
and for aiaght I know, one reason why w» must go this way 
to the house prepared for us^ is that our home may be made 
tlie sweeter to tts.” In this remark is mnoh Ohristian WisH 
dom and beauty. I ato reminded of Wesley’s hymti) or 
something like it 

The Irovsaei' ooiir yffey, tim aUoitisr Qur »t9y ( 

Tike iiw«!Qtct' 4MU* ^lUct when storms (Uo phdU. 

We may also bo ranlnded of those sweet exptw^tve Hnst by 
Baxter, •-i- 

Christ leads me thiough no daricov roon^s 
Itiaw he went througli tefo^e 
He that into Ood^s kmsdom eooiss 
Mnst cuter hr that dooi . 

But the best of all comm^ntanes on the intent and mean- 
ing of this passage through the Valley of the Sliadow of1(^eath 
is to be found In Bmiyan’s tbouglitsand remarks <i1^er 
good men who have had to go through it> uttered 
himself was q^pito In darkness, and wa^( looking to those 
blight examples, and wishing worn the bottom of hts soul 
that he also might thus be the favoured one of Qod, Jfoor 
fiunyan \ this vety darkn^s, these very desperate distresses, 
proved, in the end, that ho was hintself to bo raniked among 
those favoured ones ; |Ew when his spirit was^jverwhelmed 
within him, then CW knew pafh ; then was Sod leading 
the hfind by a way that h'O knew not Oh, how my sow v 

says Bunyan, did at this ttme »4^e the preservation that 
<5od did set about his people 1 Ah> how Wifely did t see thw 
walk, whom Ood had hedged in t Sow di 1 those blessei 
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places, that spake of God's keepipg hU people, shine like the 
sun before mo, though not to comfort me, yet io sliew me 
the blessed state and heritage of tho^ whom the Lord had 
blessed. Now I saw that as God had his hand in all the 
providenoes and iispensaUdns that overtake his elect, so he 
had bis hand in all .the temptations that they had to stzt 
against him, not to animate them In wickedness, but to 
choose their temptations and tronbles for them, and also to 
leave them for a time to such things only, that might not 
destroy, hut humble them ; as might not put them beyond, 
hut lay them in, the way of the renewing his mercy. But 
oh I love, what care, what kindness and ni^eney did X 
now see, mining itself with the most seVere and dreadful of 
all God’s ways to his people ! He would Jet David, Heze-* 
kiah, Solomon, Peter, and others fall, but he would not let 
them fsi.ll into the sin unpardonable, nor into hell for sin. 
0 1 thought 1, these be the men that God hath loved ; these 
be the men that God, though he chastiseth them, keeps theut 
in safety by him, and them whom he makes to abide under 
the 8ha49W of the Almigl ty.” 

Sweet are the uses of adversity ) In God’s hand indeed 
they are'i when he puts his children Into the fumioe of 
aiSictioii, It is tliat he may thoroughly purge away all their 
dnsas. A great writer has spoken with great beauty of the 
refikuiues ^ich God lim pla^d within us ^ bringing good 
cut of ^vil, or, at least, for greatly alleviating our trials, 1st 
the cases of sickness and misfortune. The cutting and ini« 
iating grain of sand,** he says, " which by acoi^t or in* 
caution ha> got within the shell, incites the living inmate^ 
to ftmn its own resources the means of coatihg the in«^, 

lubstanoe. And is it not^ or ihay it not he, even so 
with ^ hur^gulaiitles ahd unevenhess of health and fortune 
in aim ovtut case } We too may tutu diseases into pearls.** 
IRut ^mere rwmdeiM iC(*e the wisdom and mercy 

of ^makhtg spiritual temptations and distresses of 
his pe^fie thetilf necessary discipline for tiu&ir highest good,' 
the means for Iha^ j^test perAetion and stability of their 
characters, thte Indeed is a wonderful transmutatiam 
^ God,** says the My Mghton, hath many sharp cnititig 
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instrumoiits anfi rotigh fileB for the polishing of his jewels j 
and those he eapwiiiilly esteems^ and means to make the most 
resplendent, lie hath ofltenest Uw tools upon.** 

Beantifhlly are the uses of temptations and trials, external 
and in ward, iHneWted in that old tamiliar hymn of Newton^ 
BO like In its language and spirit to some hymns w^hioh 
Co^ipcr Wi^te'firom simitar experience 

riteso inward truilB 1 employ 

rom aelf and pride to set thoe f^ee . 

Te brealE thy schettns nf earthly j»}, 
make thee find thine all m me 

It seems very strange that, with these truths so fully set 
forth in the Word of ^od, and so illustrated in the examples 
of many shining Ohristiniu, still generation after generation 
all men, all pilgrims, should have to lea^ them for them** 
selves, should never be satished of them, till made to believe 
by their own experience. Every pilgrim expects of tfhrist 
tliat by his love's oOnstrainlng power he will subdne the Sins 
and hidden evils of the heart, and give the soul rest and jin 
lief from its corruptions all the way of its pilgrimage. ^ Jet 
every pUgrim in turn has to go through this Talley, has to 
learn by himself both the dreadful evils of the heart, and the 
power of temptation, and the greatness of deliverance by the 
stolghty power and love of the Saviour. He eanhot leam 
this by hming others tell it to him ; God must teach hint 
by the preoious costly way of personal discipjinet. He can 
no more come to the stature of a perfect man in Chrim Jesui 
without this discipline, than a habe cOuld grow np to txhUdh 
hood without learning at first to creep, then to wnlk^ then 
to speak, to md, to exercise all H$ faculties^ The great dis« 
mpline which we need as pilgrims is mostly the experience 
of our own weakness^ and the art of finding our strength in 
Cluist ; but it is aatemisfaing what severe treatment is OfreiiH 
times necessary to feaoh thl% apparently tli0%impleat and 
most obvious of all lemons,^ but yet tba do^t and moitb 
difiieult to be leartted* 

We are now to be introduaul to a new Bllgtim, and Ohns^i 
tian is no mom to go on liis way alone* The stveei dhrSsihm 
oontmunioii depicted in this book ona of the most 
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dclightfvfl features in it, and Faithful and Hopeful are both 
of thein portraits that stand out iu as firm relief as that of 
Chiistian hiuustlf. Faithful is the Martyr Pilgiim, who 
goes in a chariot of^fire to heaven^ and leaves GWstian alone ; 
Hopeful springs, as It were, out of Faithfurs ashes, and 
supplies lus place all along the reinaiuder of the pilgrimage, 
Qphe communion between tliese loving Chrihtians> their sym^ 
pathy and share in each other’s distresses, their mutual 
counsels and encom'agements, ti*mptations and dangers, ex- 
perience and discipline, their united joys and sorrows, and 
their very passing of the river of death together, form tho 
sweetest of all examples of the true fellowship of saints, 
united to the same ^viour, made to drink into the same 
Spirit, baptized with tho same sufierings, partakers of the 
same consolations, crowned wdth the same crown of life, 
entering together upon gloiy everlasting. 

Here T cannot hut speak again of God’s tender love to hia 
people in their spiritual distresses. It is but a little nhilo, 
at the uttennost, that he lets any walk in darkness, ana 
always this darkness pJKfpares for greater light ; and some- 
times Ood darkens our room, that he may shew us with 
greatei effect those visions of Ids ovn glory, on which ho 
will have our attention to be fixed, and wlddi we either will 
not Or cannot see in the glare of the noonday of tlds world. 
But always his thoughts towards his afflicted people are 
thoughts of peace and mercy, and his language, oven when 
they seem to he deserted of God, is of great tenderness. ** Vpr 
a small moment have t forsaken thee, bnt with gimt 
cies Svill I gather thoc. In a little wirath I hid my face from 
fihee tor a moment, hut with everlasting kindness will I have 
tiomy on thee, salth the Lard, thy Redecm^r/^ 

are many things >^hlch may constitute a Valley ot 
the #mdow of Heath to tho believer, Ihere may be such 
an of e^ttehml evite as to 4o this. Sickness, poveriy, 
wslna Ilka m armod n>an, desertion and loss of friends, tlm 
disappointment and failure of all natural hopes and sources 
of cnjoymeiit, the utter destruction of all schemes of use- 
fulum and planer of iifri, the triumphing of the wicked, and 
the appamkpinetia^ of the cause of God ; all these tUngs^ 
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or any of mhj almost owwhaJm ilm soul, aiid be to 
it as a death-tdarlmess. Eiyah, Jaremiab, Job, jiavid, wm 
stricken down bsneatSi atich evils, sometimes awumulated 
together, so t1is»t iboy wn ready to try out fbr Death as a 
friejkl, Bbt these things are not the real Valley; this iii hot 
tile hiding of Ooil’s countenance ; there may be all thesS 
tlungs, and yet licaven’a sunshine in the soul. But ^heu 
t3od departs, or when the soul loses Sight of him, theii be* 
gins the Valley Of the Shadow of Death. For, wlio can stand 
against such abandonment 1 Who can endure a sense of tlm 
w^ath of Ood abiding on the soul 1 

’TIs Parndisfl If Dirtu art IiUo , 

If Thou dcpiit, <is lull * 

ThS^ is the language ol the believer’s heart, and this too is 
the represeutation of the Word of Dod, and this is the realxl^’^ 
of things. And tnOn only need to see things as they ate, and 
to feel things as they are, and they will see attd that 
they cannot live without Ood ; that without God, though 
every thing might he heaven in ap|>earance, yet, in teality, 
it must be hell. 1 say, men only need to see and feel the 
truth, in order to realize this ; for God is the only life of tliO 
soul, and if he he not in it, and it be not alive In him, then 
is its ©jiistence inevitable misery. The heart without God fe 
at enmity against him, and the conscience without God is at 
enmity ag^ainst the heart, and the thoughts without God are 
self-aeOusJng, fiery, tormenting ; and the imagination 
Out God becomes a prophetic power in the soul, not duly iq 
start into ftesh^r, fiercer life its present distress and sense of 
sin and deSolaitbn, but to Image to it all fearful forebodings 
of future w^rath, of infeminable de‘»olstion and misery, tp 
fill its horiaon with upbraiding faces, sometimes with fiend- 
Kke forms wilting to receive it, hnd txrandisUing a whip pf 
the twisted scoirplons of remembered, known# unfotglvsn slns% 
The gate of the ftjctufe, thfohgh which the soul must 
Is in such a case, 

Wits dr«s4f«d tAom laroofea, anS 0«rv m* t 

The idna of the soul, without God, wiih^t OnM, wre ttiw 
of its coming woes ; and itsBfe, w)m iMrSiiipldeg 
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hy wlien tnttder a sense of thein, when conactenee ealls 
them tn>, and there Is no sense of foi^S'eness, is the Tallty 
of the Shadow of Death. This is the teality of things, even 
in this world, whin the soul has a sense of Its own true 
nature and accountability. And yet, in this woild, It is but 
the prefiguring type of tlmt Eternal Vale, where thdt wonn 
dieth not hnd t!ie fire is not quenched, tfere, it is but the 
Valley of the J^adow of Death ; once entered in eternity, 
((^nce experienced theie, it is Death itself, Death without Ood, 
toy rather, Life without God, with all those revenging 
miserH as realities, which here at the uttermost were but 
predictions and merciful warnings to flee from the Vrath td 
cbme t 

Ah, many a man, who is not a Christian POgiiih, enters 
this Valley in this woild, has experience of its horroW, ivho 
never tells wliat he felt, never lets it be known that he was 
80 &r awakened as to sec and feel what dreadful elements 
and faces ^ere round about him, pressing upon his soul* 
Sometimes the souls of imponitent and hardened men are 
shaken with the terrors of God in this Valley, and wrapped 
in its gloom t 

A ^^ty graphic writer (Mr Borrow, in Ws instructive 
hook, 'fhe Bible in Spain) describes an interview with an 
Imprisoned murderer, who, at the close of the conversation, 
^ folded his arms, leaned back against the Wall, and appeared 
to sink gradually into one of his reveries. Z looked him ip, 
%h^ feof‘, and spoke to him ; hut he did not seem either to 
hear or see me. His mind was perhaps wandering in that 
dreadful Valley of the Shadow of Death, Into which the 
children of earth, while living, occasionally find their way; 
fho dreadful region where there is no water, where Impe 
dwelli^h not^ where nothing Jives but ^ Undying worm. 
This Valley is of hell, and te who has entered 

It has qac^limced here on earth hr a time, What the spirits 
of tbie codfemned are darned to suflter thrbugh ages without 
«nd.^ 

Yes I them is tnuch^oj^oste of this suAring, evm in this 
World j and svm amidst their guilty j^easums, the 
^ whdtlM m made to Ibel *^t they are themselves like the 
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tyoubl^d liea, wlioBd waters cast up ^aire and dirt. Wbci)i| 
Conscien ,«0 takes a man in band, and leads liim up and dou^ 
through the gallery of hje o^n remembere<J sins, and stops 
at this picture and that, and points oat shades and colour^ 
ings that he never ea’vsr before, and sometimes darkens the 
room, end takes down a vivid tiatisparcucy of guilt, and 
holds it before tlie fire to his vision, so that his past life seems 
to bum before him, it does not take long in such employ- 
ment to make the room seem walled with lotiibutive dames, 
and peopled with coudomniiig fiends, \VithQut the sense of 
God's forgiving mercy in Christ, sucli employment makes a 
man enter the Valley of the Shadow of Dtath ; and there, 
tliOugh he may always have thiowu iidicule upon these 
things among his boon companions, yet these, alone, with 
himself, the siglits uhich he sees, and the sounds which h0 
hears, intoieiabie. 

^hen the child of God, from whatever cause, wand^w 
into this Valley, and has the face of Gpd hiddm from Wm, 
then the universe to him is covered w ith gloom ; then ih^ 
dead weight of anxiety, m the shadow of sepulchral moun- 
tains, is on his spiiit ; he enters into darkness, and is wan- 
dering on the borders of despair. God hides his face, 0,1*4 we 
are trouhled4 The gloomy, awful solemnity and coldnesOf 
like a twilight pall enshroud the tarth in a deep eclipse 
^ the sun at noonday, making all nature to shudder, and 
the animals to cry out wiGi terror, do faintly image forth 
the spiritual coldness and gloom of the soul, when tho 
of is hidden from it. That eclipse foreb^es to the eoufl 
the blackness of darkness for ever. Hence the earnest my 
of David, ^‘Side not thy face from me, lc$t t become Kko 
them that go down to the piV" 

At such times Satan may have much business with a 
child of God, For although, as Mr Goodwin observes, 

Satan cannot immediately wound the conscience, and make 
impressions of God’s wrath upon it, (for as no <?reatum can 
shed abroad Gou’s love, and cause the creature to taste the 
l^weetness of it, so neitiier the bitterness of his wrath, but 
God is equally the reporter of bpth), yet, when the JBoly 
(Diost hath mh^ and whipt the p^scumoe^ it 
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tt'ttder once, and fetch^id oifiTthe skm, Satan then^ Ity 
ing tko eacjjfHinotital retticmWancO of those whkii 

the sonl bath had from the Spitit) limy asoasso the aoul t«ith 
feai*« of an !tjfiiiiti4y soroc vengeance yet to come, and flash 
rc|>teeentations of hell-flue in their consciences^ flwm thona 
real glimpses they liave already felt, in such a xflanher as to 
Vvdlder the aonl into vast and nnthmight-of hotrors ” 

Xn the eternal world, there is no Iwin^ without Clod, fetit 
a an eternal dying It is death in life, and Uk in 
death, for the soul to be without Qod j and the discovery 
and sense of tlieso things in the eternal world, amidst the 
convictions of despair, will he to the s<»til ns if a mail) Who 
has been long thue dead and buried, should suddenly com^ 
to lift? amidst enfolding slimy wonns, a oomipt deeayliijgf 
Carcass, to mould, gangrene, and putrefaction. What need 
flames, If the sinner he left to the full stense and woi*ktog of 
his own con options ? What man of sin is there, who, if 
he will judge candidly, can do otherwise than acknowledjafo 
that he flndat within himself elements of evil, which, if laft 
to work undisturbed, unim]»«dod, unmlngled, wlU work 
absotote Tukery and ruin. Man of sin 1 wiH thou stay to 
thcae corrUiitions, and die in thorn ; or wiU thou go foil 
dcblvenanco to Christ Jesus, to him who alone can put out 
tlrastc Ares, can kill this undying worm, can (drive the flenii 
from thy soul, can throw death itself into hell, and maka 
the founthto of love, life, and blessedness to spring up witk-” 
in thee ! 

Just as Chriiftlan gels out of the Valley of the Shadow ef 
Death, he p^issed by a plat'e of bones, scalla, iinagei^ and 
Crosses, the abode of Pope and Fagan, whom Mnym moift 
appropriately puts into the same cave togethia*) ilioagll 
Pagdh had been dead long tiiMC) and Pop© now occupied hk 
place almwk. Popery and Paganfem am two to<kmatioiia of 
deprarity wonhtwWy siraiiar, aliufkit the mma s hut Popery 
has, by te, the greatest dorndnion of ^'the blood, bosie% 
and Mtes Chrii^an pasetet^ 

IdfWthout harm], itbr Hm the ilting giant oould do aomeiit'* 
W& gHn and bite hte itetks and growl at the patetog ^ 
^ Km vriB mm mend jtili more of yen to;}Ntt5w^^ 
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PoaniMy iDuming l» y«t ^o tjoD^o, lor Giant )Po|»j» 

mi^ i?): to yieui^wing hia age, and lie 

now ao many it;would not be 8m*primng, fl jb,^ 

ahonid out of hi$ <3avo, and once mnte, before the 0naj 
faU, of Anti#riai* be eeen. anrayed in aB the power an4 
tjgiiws of jperaeoution. ®he proximity of this black Golgo-* 
tba of Popery , to the Valley of the Shadow of i» very 
natUnaJ, conadeting the one as Gie emblem of iK grea^st 
ejttejjmal evils that can be met on the way of this pilgtlnw^e^ 
and the Other as marking the opposite extreme of the horrors 
of inward desolation and epiritoal misery in the sonL 
' Mar encountering all those dangers, there was a mpunt|, 
of .vlsio% up which Christian with alacrity ascended, whencec 
eolOld see &r off over the prospect before him. ^h* air 
Wae eloar and bright, its rejection of all images distinct and 
OeHajih,! the mists of tlie Valley of the Shadow of Death weret 
:&tr Wow hlm, and es^tnc not to this border, thf^.i^ Wfia 
luealthful mid bracing, he seemed nearer to Heaven jbham J^ 
liid been in all hie pilgrimage, and to light and , ela<Miu 
his JouinSy, that it seemed as if hecoujd ^ve flown, , Sfera^ 
vms "on earnest of the SpirlV*^ a refreshment alter upland 
danger. Here, as he looked on wmd, he saw Paithflf 1 jbefcrw 
him, and ahonted uut to him to stay, for he would W hie, 
oMpainoii. But how should Faithful know that 
nj)itr »the, Foine of some treacherous spirit from the Ht |J 
wwpr;shews the spfrit of the future , .'-h 

am upon my li&,. said he, and the Avenger of blood ia hi^blpd 
X 'U^y inot stay, -:fhls netted Clhrislw'j, 
ctaes a beautiful and most InstrucUru iiicid^ent^ fot €lhi% 
tism, sumimdning all his strength, mnsu^aw^ly»tl^^ ha 
sohii ifbt up with Falthihl l hut pot content with this, and 
Mdg a Bttieih^ed by i^lrituai prid^ at hia own attammentSir 
he. did run'U^hibef^'hlin i' m t^, M&t -was ftrsh 

Ah what^a 

nof| h^bls/ spirhual ' 'and, 

tfewB; in it r ', n« 'seehw he, 'that; :a3!iali^ . 

[ be abased*), i|nd haw? afcpgjwith spiiiMl “ 

<lsbw; aecu«#,\:and 4; ■ 





ere 

&ad fell, and the iall was such^ that he:^uld not xfee agii% 
till Faithfeti, whom ho had r^n-gloriously outtuii, oame 
tO; help Mm;' ; , ■ . ' ' ‘ ‘ ‘ '* 

fills of tha most instruotive incidents of tho pilgtina4 

agOy' and it m%ht be applied to many things. I^et 
Ohrfetian, in pursuing the woj"k of Christ, lake: care of ' hk 
motives. ^Earthly ambition ia a heinous sin* catrfed into 
spiritual things. Be not wise in your own tonceife. Iiot 
ns not be d^iTous Of vain-glory, provoking one anotlier^ 
envying one another. See that you look not with self-corn^ 
placency upon your own attainments. A man may %'<dn4 
glorfehily smile within himself, at his own labours, at the 
applause of others, or in the comparison of others with hiim^ 
seli^' and when he does this, then he is in danger. Wheh 
diiristian djd vain-gloriously smile, then did Christian 
a Most mortifying fall. Peter’s boasting of himself befoire 
the other /disciples was not far off from Peter’s fslL 
nothing be done through strife or vaiii-glory, but in Iowli< 
ness of mind let each esteem others better than himself^ 
ITet, there is a right way of coming behind in no gift,:enitched 
by ^esus Christ. Whoso seeketh this imricMng for himsol:^ 
seekoth itMso for others. Let this lesson not be forgotten^ 
ji^km^}^d ‘ ^0Ansticin •oid.n-gloriimdy mile^ $nd when :h^ 
smil^ iJien lie stumbled. ' '' ^ 

ISPon^ what happiness it was for these Christians to 
each othfsr I What delightful compariiMn (ff eadi ptlier^ 
experience, what strengthening of each other’s ieiith arid jdyS 
Eaoh had not a little to tell peculiar to hiflaself) for they 
had met with various dangers, temptations, ^enemies, fhe/ 
wexo/l^tli from the same City of Bestmotk^ } tliey went 
now deai^ friends going to the City of Irnfmanui^ ^ delighlfiid 
indeod it ^ to call to mind formet &ingOf^d 
feid3Sf#iBdnes$ of the Lord thus l»t W Uteiir pilgrhnagi^ 
Fsdlh|8d['V:lttMj ^escaped - ‘the ■ 'Slough^ of' D^ond, but > W 
dangers, fhe Old Man Wlj^ Ml deed^^ 
beset, fhpn Bkcottfent ^'beset' ''hiih*/'ih’'the‘ .Tafloy 
BuXiiMation, ahd :tol(^>' hhh how he'^ .who' /offending 
woidiflly by'miakir% todi at foolnf 
allihif -'fiSiifaie, ''te t%;|W3®ril' 
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to deal with, tlie most distressing to Faitlifql's spirit, whom 
indeed ho conld soarce shake ont of his company, I &0 
deJineation of this character by Bimyau, is a masterly gronp-^ 
ing together of the arguments used by men of tliis wofld 
against leligion, in ridicule and contempt of it, and of their 
feelings and habits of opinion in regard to it. Faitlifurs 
account of him and of his arguments is a piece of vigorous 
satire, full of truth and life. Faithful was hard put to it to 
get rid of this fellow, hut he met with no other difficulty 
quite thningh the Valley, and as to the Shadow of Death, to 
liim it was sunlight. 

The iie3t;t ehnracter brought into view is that of Talkative, 
a professor of religion hy the tongue, but notin the life, a 
hearm* of the word, hid not a doer, a great disgrace to reli- 
gion, and in the description of the common people, a saint 
abroad, and a devil at home. But he was a great talker. 
Be could talk of things heavenly or things earthly ; things 
moral or things evangelical ; things sacred or thinga profane ; 
things past or things to come ; things foreign or things at 
home ; things more essential or things circumstantial t-*r 
provided that all be done to profit/* Faithful v\as much 
taken with this man. Wliat a brave companion have wo 
got ! said he to Christian ; surely this man will make a very 
excellent pilgrim. Christian, who knew him well, related 
his parentage and character, and afterwards Faithful ph)- 
reeded, according to Christian’a directions, to converse With 
Talkative in such a way upon the subject of religion, as very 
soon proveid what he was m reality, and delivered theito of 
his c6mpany* Then went they on, talking of all that they 
had seen hy the way, with such deep interest as made the 
wUderhefte, through which they were passing, appear uroll 
nigh like a fruitful field. And now they rejoiced again to 
meet KvangeiSst, and listen to bis encouraging and animat- 
ing exhortati6n«, of whichi as they Were nowmear the great 
town of Vanity Fair, they would stand in special need* 
Sndead, it whs partly for the purpose of forewarning them 
of wliat tliey were to meet with thar^ and to exhort WMm, 
hmid# all persecution^ to quit theihselves Uka m^, ‘that 
SHmgolisi now came to them. Hie voice, m solemn and 
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yet so mfspiring and animating, sounded like the tones 
of a trumpet on the eve of battle. 

. The sul^eot of the trials and temptations of the Christian 
ill' this pa»t of th(V Pilgrim’s Ptogresa finds a beautiful eom* 
' in the hymn to which I have referred, by JSCewton. 

I tiie tbftt I might grow 
In faUh^ mia 4^0 gmoOy , 

M Iglit more of hie Salvation lfii>ow» 
ani seek more (fornestly Ws ftice*. 

'IVaa ho vrho taught me tH.n» to pmy 
An4 he, I trust, ha# anewer‘0 prajpfldt v 
Uut answer came in puch a Wivy, 

As almost drovw me to despair. 

1 hoped that, in some favour’d hour, 

At capMJO he’d grant »» my rcijuest^ 

And, hy his love’s constraining power, 

Subdue my sins and give me rest. 

Insfeatl of this, he made m6 feel 
Thfe hidden ^vUs of my heart, 

And let the angry powem ef heU 
Assault my soul in every part. 

Yea more, with his own hand he seem'd 
Intent to aggravate my woe ■ 

Cittits’d tdl the fair deslgm I schemed^ 
niostedmy goiirds, and laid mo low. 

•* tord, why is this ?’* I trembling cried,, 

Wilt thou pursue thy worm tt> deJttii ^ 

" ’Tls in this way," tbo I.ord mpWed, 

** I answer prayer for gj'aoo and ftith s 

** These Inward trials I 8inpb?>’, , . 

•• From self and pride to set thee free ; ' 

“ A3>d break thy schemes of earthly ^ 

*^Thai thou inay’st seek 



lECTUBE EIETFNTF. 

SRII iFcttifttl in tHanitf Jftit. 


The ViiaJty Fair of this to 'Woridtioess The deportmonti 

of the appearance to the men of Vanity Fait,— 

ttlal in the Falr.’—Tlie martyj'dom of Faithful,— -Flow this pilgrimafre 
!e ircffardod in our day — Sketoh of Vanity Fair in our thno.— Vwit to ftiant 
Pope’s Cave.— CUaroctm <if By-ende, Moimy-love, Hcrtd-tho-vv'orW, and 
(Sav<wifl.^hogic of Mr Monej'lova.— Temptfttkm^ to filthy 
and the mines^^^Dangor of the |ove of money, lutd. ol conformity to the 
ivorW. 


Vanity Fair is the City of I>egtnictlon iti Its gala dress, 
1131 its most seductive sensual allurements. It is this vmrld 
in miniature^ with its various temptations. Hitherto we 
liave observed the Pilgrims by themselves, in loneliness, in 
obscurity, In the hidden life and experience of the people of 
Ood, The aHogory thus far has been that of the souh 
amidst its spiritual enemies, toiling toivarda heaven; UjOw 
there comes a scene > open, tangible, exfcerjjtal; the 
allurements of the world are to be presented, with the man- 
ner in which the true Pilgrim conducts himself amidst them. 
It was necessary that Bunyan should shew his pilgrimage 
In its external m well as its secret spiritual conliicfcs ; it 
necessary that he should draw the contrast between the 
ni^rfluits and deportm^t of the children of thfc world, and 
Iho children of light, that he should shew how a true Pilgrim 
appeiare, is likely to be regarded, who, amidst the 
Woti4*a^ vanities lives 'above the world, Is dead to it, ^d 
wal|cs through it as a stranger and a p%rim towards IkfeavCii, 
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PSiiJYBKTII 


the strongie^t andiiwt 

e^mrn^n; tbe Olw;i«tiiin they are so represented 

j we are inld of tha thb worlds tine deceitr 

of !riehe^ ;,ian4 the^ lustft; of ,ojt^;r things choking th® 
Yford, that becowth and^in |aany passages we 

against the love of the world^.the imitation of 
Its manners^ and the indulgence of its feelh^p; especially in 
that Kfiriking passage in J^ohn, and th^ Cji^riasponding one, id 
^^ Love not the world, neither tiro ithings that are 
in the world. If any man love the worjdr the love of the 
father is not in him, for all that isipf the worldj the lust 
dl the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and tlie pride of^ 11% is 
riot ^f the Father, but }|,pf the world” Janxes is yet «nnte 
'fiievere. Ye adulterers and adulteresses 1 know, ye that 
the friendship of the world is enmity with God? 
ever therefore will be a. jhie^d of, the world Is the 
'•> : : " '* 
,C!ertainly> it was to illustrate these paasages that^iBnnyao 
corniced this portion of the Pilgi'lm’s Prepress,, , It wi^ 
alsdto shew the truth of that saying, which the 
and piimitive Christians seem to have kepf.aniong ihe^^iiw 
Jewels truth nearest their liearta, among their, a^ulel» of 
nf gold in pictures of silver^ tliat through rnu^^h 
t^hlatlon we must enter into the kingdopi niheayos^.,’ ^ 
tlu»;world ye shall; have tribujathu^,” ,aaid,nnr bjesjiel'^!^ 
id his be of good cheer, I %ve.ovdrooia^ , ||]^ 

WOrld^i\fif the world hate you, ye know tlmt- iV 
before it hated you, I Imye 9f 

j^diyc’ars not of the world,, as I’ap:^'netof’the,j<^Wt4 
^;;|ft^r^fefte'ihe world hateth. you.” Bnnyepwouldj»jb.ew,,^^|y 
:^*tmatmient;of thepiigidpaa in ^yanityfair^^ 

'iik.vnostv''g<wio out ,of' esnstmee*^ 

a.pilgHJWe 

thoy, who, will l^ve,g|^/^ <}hi^0i^f^ 
(W.|w^^uijfr:'peop^,^a«d ipust^.-ih.^ipe ,s^ 

vw^l4,.1te‘'eplrit and p^nif^,ih‘e,i^igh from and 
'4h4f an4-;dnti^,^ %s.‘ children, ‘ 

^Saviour, To be conformed to the world is to depart 4t^ 
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the way of Hfe ; thfe whole race of {;enuine pilgriina m’oet 
therefore be a strattge and siiipilar jpeople, a peo|»le of mm 
conformista, whosie deportment rebukei and reproVea the 
w'orid, and convinces H of sin. tt does this just so far as 
they live up to the rules of their pil^image. 

It is not always the case, however, that simple-hearted 
godliness, travelling through the world, meets with such 
persecution aS Christian and Faithful did in passing through 
Vanity Fair. Th{e sketch of Bunyan Ikotows some shades 
from the severe aspect of his own times ; yet tlie general 
picture is a picture of all times, the general lessons are les- 
sons for the instruction of all pilgrims. The spirit of Fone^s 
old Book of Martyrs is here ; the spirit of the Keformaiion, 
and the constancy and '^nUurance of those who lodo in tiie 
chariot of tire to heaven. Bunyan lUmself was almost a 
Marty r-Pilgiitn, and he hhnsclf had passed through Vanity 
Fair with much the same treatment as Christian and Faith- 
ful experienced ; this passage is a copy of his own Jifo, not 
less than the passage through the terrors of the Valley tyf 
the Shadow of Death. Moieover, tlie picture of the Fair 
itself is drawn from scenes with which Bunyan was fami*- 
liar in England j from those motley assemblages of boothi», 
|»eopIe, and sins, still to be witnessed in that country under 
the names of Greenwich Fair, Bartholomew Fair, and others; 
scenes where may be witnessed the world of sin in minSd*^ 
lure* Tliese places served Bunyan for the setting of Ixta 
aSegor}^, which Is conducted with the utmost beauty, f«ii“ 
ness of meaning, and tntth to nature. 

The merchandise of this Fair, comprising all oonoeivabie 
Commodities that can come under the categories of the 
Apostle John, the lust bf the flesh, the lust of the eyos, and 
the pride of life, is described with great power of satire. The 
most aburidaijit commodity was the merchandise of Borne, a 
sort of ware at preiient in greater demand ifl Vanity Fair 
than bf long time, since Bunyan^s day^ it hath been. 
Through this place of Vanity Fair, <mco passed tlie Dord #1 
life and glory, when the Frince and Owner of the Fair 
tempted him with the ofier of ail the kingdoms Of the wmrid, 
and the glory of ♦horn 



lo thb Fak the garments of thePUgrims were so strange, 
so diflftfreut from the raiment of the men of tlie Fair ; also 
thok lahgnage, being “ that of Canoan,” was so miknonu 
tl^at they passed for barbarians, and were treated as such, 
Al$b, their utter indifference as to all the inerchamiise of 
the Fair, and their refosal to buj thereof, or to paitaJke in 
the vain and sinful amusements of thu place, made thena to 
be consi(lere<i as persons out of their senses. So there wna 
a great hubbub in the Fair about them, and tliey were lakeii 
and couffned in the Cage, and made a spectacle, and after 
wards Uiey were grievously beaten, as being the authors of 
Kiich a disturbance. These men, that liavc turned the 
world upside down, are come lather also.** But their pa^ 
(ienoe^ forbearance, and gentleness of deportment did win 
tl^mn some friends even among the men of the Fair, which 
they of the contrary party l>eiiig very much enraged at, it 
was at length resolved that tiiese men should be put to 
death. 

JTow came on the trial ; and here again, as in every part 
of the allegory, Bunyau’s own experience served him 
good stead ; heie again he draws his pictule from real life, 
from his own life. lattle could he have thought, when a 
fr w yeans ago amidst the taunts of lus enemies, he himself 
stood at the bar lo be examined for the crime of preacliing 
the gospel, that the providence of God was tl^eu laying up 
in More materials of human life and character to be wjSed 
With Such powerful effect in his then uncon^eived imagined 
aliegory^ These phases of a world at enmity against God 
vvere mdrilldy impressed on Banyan’s mind, and now, In all 
tha freshness of their colouiing, he transferred theip to the 
tabkte of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Nothing caa he more masterly than tlie satire crpihjdned 
in this trial Tho tte Witnesses, and the Jury, aiw 
poriovitts ttketcULCd to the life, and finished, every one of themt 
in concise^ and graphic touches. The ready tcstir 

mon> of Envy is ci^Mally characteristic* )^th^ ^km 
nothing should be wanting that might W nm&my tp da- 
f, patch priaoner, he W’<mld enlarge his testimoiiy 

to any re<iui8ite degree. The language of the Judgai» 
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and BJsi wUole d^i>0Fltn4ii on the bench, ate a eopj^^ tfoi 
Hffe of <^otne of the itufaftjoik judges under King €lSiirl^ 
es|^klly the Wretch Jeffiries- You may ^nd in the 
of the noble ^triot Al^ttion Sidney the ahusire language 
of the tTudge against Wthful almost word for word* Tii^' 
fudge’s oha:ge to tlie Jury, with the acts and laws oh 
which the condetnnation of the prisoner was founded, md 
full of Ingenuity and meaning. 

But the heat part of the trial is the heroic coui-ageons de-' 
perttneiit of Kaifhfhl. flis answer to the charges and the 
witnesses against him, reminds us of Bunyan’s answers to 
the atgiituentfi of his accusers. "As to the charge of Mr 
Superstition against me, I said only this, that in the wor- 
ship of Obd there is rp<][aired a divine faith ; hut there Can- 
he hb divine faith w ithout a divine revelation of the' will of 
0od. Therefore, whatever is thrust into the worship of 
Cfbd that' is not agreeable to divine reveiatidn, cannot he 
done hut by a human faith j whicli faith null not be JUfO-' 
jStAble to eternal life. As to what Mr Pick thank hath eiaid, 
I say> (avoiding tenns, as that I am said to rail, and Aho 
like,) that the Prince of this town, with all the rabbkment, 
his ' attendants, by this gentleman named, are more & for 
hei;ftgp ih hell than in this town or country ; and so. the 
liOrd haVe mercy upon me.” 

‘ Weil done, noble, resolute, fearless Faithful ! Ko doubil 
death after such ttaith shot into the hearts of thine 
jktol Tiien was Faithful, after dreadful torments InfticIbA 
liins, burned to ashes' at the stake, in the midst of lit. 
liltiitituid©. But behind the multitude there was a ransh^ 
feg' sight for ahy man whose eyes could have bOett Opened' 
to behold it, and which might have made any man willlrigi 
to takb yaithfiiPs place at the Sfipke for tlie sake of Paith* 
iHace itt glory afterwards. For there Was a baridtOf 
sMMng wafting for Faithful ■^ith a churiot^ 
while the' ftmes were* yet’ ei^klng,i30s^ 
ttefe»i^’‘t^iich' his '!ftesh to 'ashes,' he 

vejW'* With? the’eouhd of trimipets upfhinngk4h^'Cloh^'.^0f^ 
City: This ' i%t wAb‘ enouglV 
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tmn wish that, instead ot talcing liiro hw^k to prison, the/ 
had bnrned him aHo on the spot, 

Now this is a most exquisite!/ beautiful sketcii ; it is 
dtawn to the life from many an era of pilgrimage in this 
world \ there are in it the mateiials of glory that eonsti-* 
tuted spirits of such noble greatness as are catalogued ih the 
elovenih chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews j trials of 
cruel mtHjkings and scourglngs, bonds and imprisonments, 
such as tortiupd and hardened tlie frames of men of whom 
the norld was not worthy. Such was the stuff and disci* 
pllue out of which the race of primitive Christians were 
moulded ; and very much such was also the eia of pijgriin* 
age on which Banyan himself had fallen. But is it an 
equally true sketch of the pilgrimigo in our day t Is the 
world now regarded so much a wilderness and a world of 
enmhy against God as it was ? Certainly the pilgrims 01*0 
nou/ regarded with more favour Is this beoauso the world 
has grown kinder, better, nioie disposed towaids godliness 1 
or is it because the pilgrims have grown less strict in their 
manners, less peculiar in their language and more accommo- 
dating and complying with the usages of Vanity Fair? 
0 is it from both these causes together, tliat the path i)f 
file pilgrimage seems so much easier now than It tK^as 
formerly I 

It Is true that the more Christians there are in the ^orU, 
the mote delightful will this pllgi image become, the fow^r 
external enemies and difficulties will there be fo be fought 
and conquered. There might be such a revival of 
in Vanity Fair itself, as should convert all its inhabitant 
so that even my Lord Hategood x^vould have to lay aside ms 
name with his nature, and Malice and Hnvy wottJd be 
ehanjjfed into hove. Then \»rould the lion lie d6wn with the 
lamb, and the leopard would cat straw like the ox, a 
little child might pass in white robes through Vantt/ 
tmhhA, unsoiled, Then would the mernhandise of the fafr 
tp changed, and no lopger would the answer of the nilgrlths, 
^ ]Ve buy the truth/* be deemed such a Stfahgo aid^ hathbf- 
otts i hilt go<|Jin^ils would be considered aS ^tn, anil 
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pot gfl-in as (j;odrine»8. Ths^t the world is comipg inito fcuch 
a grand cliwiaetetlc of innocence, happiness, and glorj, ihoifr 
ii» no donbtj just in propoiilon as the gospel prevails, and 
the number of real believers is multiplied. 

TJiere fs, however, an era of nominal Clinsfianity. 
Vanity Pair hself may be full of profound pilgrims, and 
the pilgrimage itself may he hold in high esteem, and yet 
the practice of t)ie pilgrimage, os Chiistian and Faithful 
followed it, may almost have gone out of existence. With 
the inereaso Of nominal Christians there is always an lu- 
neasc of cop&ruiity to the world ; and the world appei^rs 
better than it did to Christians, not so much because 
has changed, as because have changed ; the wild beasts 
and the tamr ones dw*' il together, not so much because the 
leopards eat straw like the ox, as because tlie ox oats flesh 
like the leopard. he hath mix-ed himself amom 

the peo^e ; the people have not come over to Bphrahn, hut 
Pphraun lias gone over to them j the people hath not 
learned the ways of Eplivaim, but Kphraim hath teamed 
the manners of the people. !rhis is loo much the case ip 
the Vanity Fair of the world at the present time ; there |s 
not such a maiked and manifest distinction between the 
churcb and the world as there should be ; their habi^ 
maxims, opinions, pursuits, amusements, whole manner of 
arc too much the same ; so that the pilgrims in our 
4^ have lost the character of a peculiar i«iople, npt fip 
inttch because they have become vastly more numc^roipta 
than formerly, as because they have become conformed to 
Ae world, not like strangers, but natives in Vanity Fair, 
^be great temptation of the church in our day is that of 
"entirOji aboaost immingled worldliness ; formalism and world- 
]lnea» are too sadly the types our piety ; we are in im- 
pdnent danger of forgetting that our life is a pilgrimage, 
j^that this is not our rest. * 

boing ihe case, wlwit shall we say of this sketob of 
Vam^ Fair, and of the treatment of the pilgrims in as 
appll^ to ourselves, to tlie Vanity Fair of our onm era in 
the world, and of the soci^y around u-i* Do ^ piljFPi 
of our day go as resolutely through Vanity Fair as Qnm 





tkji ftUil Faitliful di<i ? Is it tm In stopliciity ai^l 
godly sincerity, pot with fleslily we, as they did, have 
opr conversation in the ^yorld? Is our merchandm the 
truth 1 or do wj(}* as tliey did not, stop to trade in Vanity 
Fair, cheapening its commodities 1 And how many among 
«ws make Vanity Fair the end oI our pilgrimage ? 

tfOt tlie Preamer lie down, and dream again in the wil- 
derness of the world, and surely a gieat change would come 
over the spirit of his dieani, and the colouring also* Or let 
a man stand by the Picamcr, and recount to him what lias 
Ijappeucd since he passed this wa.^ before, what changes in 
the progress of two hundred ^e<us. Listen to him, if jou 
please, as he speaks of Vanity Fair in }oiir day* His ac- 
count is somewhat as follows 
The town was much altered since Christian and Faithful 
paused thiough it, and principally for the reason tliat a 
great multitude of Pilgiims who had set out on the pi K 
primage had concluded, tinding the air of the city moilt 
improvcMl, anti that by leason of the uicrcaso of relhiomeut 
and know ledgo among the inJiahitaats, tlio city itself w^s 
'Very profttablc and pleasant to dwell in, to remain there for 
an ii definite season, and many of them for tli© residue of 
tJiiOU lives. This btgan by some of them being allured to 
take patt in the purchase and sale of the meroliandleai of 
the place, till at length a great pt^irt of the busipeBs uaxu.e it# 
he transacted by tlioso who at fiist came to the place lb th#i 
plmacter of strangers and traveJleis to the Celestial (Jity, 
XJiey formed paitneiship with the natives miid original 
owners of Vanity Fair, so tliat now no small part of th|f 
French How, the German Bow, and especially the Knggllah 
Eow, was oarrie^l on under the profession of times w^ho kpd 
tims settled in the place as pilgrims* 

In process of time tJxey had also appointed, as Lord 
of the pj#ee, a*profcs8or of tlie religion of the pllgriius, 

Loud KhfO>^"the-World, whuse grand entertainments 
dmneii** together with hie courtly and aifahle mftuner% did 
ntuoh to render the name of the pUgrima le^pectahlei and 
to put tlie whole plac0 ou good tcrxne wjilb May, it 
wa's a pleasant thing to the cUveiW t)mt they could, hfv^e so 
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inan^ of the pll^prims to atay with them, atill pmh’Vbg 
the profession of their pilgrimage ; insomuch that at length 
it became hishionable among many of tlie native inUabi* 
tants of the city to take the same name and profession, with* 
out having ever onOe sot out on their travels toward the* 
Celestial City* And I observed that what aided this greatly 
was a certain thing that had got in vogue, which 1 was told 
was considered by many as involving the whole essence of 
the pilgrimage, and securing all its benefits, without the* 
necessity of encountering its perils or labours, and which 
they called Baptismal Regeneration. There was also In the 
court end of the tow n a very large c^athedial, buildod of 
hew'u stone, on which they liad scuJidured the image of the’ 
twelve apostles, and o er tlm gate of it liad engraven in 
large capitals these words, " Mo church without a bishop,” 

I was told that it was in this building chiefly that the cere* 
many which they called Baptismal Regeneration was per* " 
formed ; and it was observable that most of those who en-^ 
tered this building and underwent tJie ceremonies there 
enacted, considered themselves safe for tlie Celestial OHy, 
althoiigli they had not Christian’s roll, and never went a 
step beyond Vanity Fair. 

There was also no small part of the court end of the d%} " 
where the houses had crosses upon them ; which 1 was toM 
would prevent the growth of any such burden on the slioul*^ 
ders Christian had borne with so much difficulty* Ther# 
were also in various parts of the city places of Worship 
erected, called Chapels of Ease, where the music Was so fine, 
and the seats were so softly and beautifully prepared, and 
ail the ceremonies were so pleasant, that most of the inha- 
bitants became church^going people. In some of these places 
I was told that great care waS. taken to smooth down the’ 
rough places in the gospel, and that no ' alarms were ever 
sufiered to be given to the consciences of tfie people who 
came there, and also that all those fiends, by which Chiis** 
thin had been so much vexed and aknned, were considered 
as only imaginary beings^ even Apollyon himself, and that 
tlie hell whitrh had frightened §6 many pilgrims was Re- 
garded as a mere citation of the teey; * t 
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Mt Xiegatii])^, ifrom the town of deamal Policy^ 
had a colony Id thl» placc^ and hy the aid of Mr 

had gsdiied no imiall number of the pU- 
gitina, wSi had ijoncIuW to eettio in Y^ity Fair. I also 
oh^rVedthat the pilgrims had ihrired g^tly iu tlieir huM*^ 
and that their houses were among most tasteful 
iiid cOstTy httildings in the hotter parts of me oily. When 
^ey first began to stop in Vanity Fair^ they were wy 
sifiml means, and of an humble eacterior ; but by degrees 
they acquired property, and moved up into the ni<«re airy 
and fiiahionable parts of the place, where they tliought it 
hpportatit to make the name and profession of Pilgrim re-* 
s^tabto in the eyes of the Inhabitants. Some of them had 
sjhlate in the various stocks in Vanity Fair, and, were 
apl^ln^d dilators and presidents of its banks, and bad built 
th^htelves fine houses, aud kept up large estabHshmeiiits, such 
•ds fd^thoriy uone but the native men of Vanity Fair could 
hu]lld or ieslde In, , > 

^ There was one Mr Oenteel, who at first came into the 
place very dusty and poor from his pilgrimage (his name 
then being Eustie), and had resol red only to remain Icng 
^bhgh in Vanity Fair to better lus circumstanoes a 
|iixid ^en to set out again, but who had sucih a tideof iiroddly 
p^i^jrilty upon him, that he became very rioh» |mt up 
one of the finest houses in the places ehanged hie frame, wi 
bihicluded to remain there indefinitely. There was another 
tiSah, MrWorldly^Oonfermtty, who followed, this lichpib' 
eitample ; and they two, together with some others 
Ifr iUie Same neighbourhood, as Mr Luke^Wam^ Mr Vleld'- 

|tfr Itldifeivn^ Mr Kicpedietit, and their 
seme ^f the most feshkmableiBO(d<^ In ttue 
%ey WeJtsb W by any of the mei^ant% cor p^rCr 

f^ona! or nobility of Vanity, fair, ifr the 

bf their and the ridhnets o{,^dlr style 

'R is ttfre thirt casesi'thw pmleaa(|d'.pilgi^nMi, were 

fc^frd lo^fiays’' mean% to have built. 

ine^ '^'vilfe at the ex- 
pefr^ of^^hbr from 
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fiimilAjr eidmV4»|&Qce ; and at length . tUe world’s, 
the ori^al InhaHtants at '^eris caEodr 

po^laiion of the pi1grim«, 0 oiU 4 :^pt at all be dis|injjwis|i|^ji 
the pllgriiai : having to be ap<^«l|^ people, >nd en^ 
gaging ia'the s^e aiAnsem^ts and pursuits as were geps-- 
rally deemed r^tabK The pilgrims being so prosperous 
and well-« 5 »teemid{ you .inay readily suppose there were very 
few newHcomers but were persuaded to settle down in thd 
same way, very few indeed, who, like Christian and Faith* 
ful of old, went strait through Vanity Fair, and would not 
be turned aside from their pilgrimage* Some who staid in 
the town r^ned the recollection of their pilgrim life a 
longer, and some a shorter time than others, and some woiild 
be ever and aimn prepapiig to set out again ; but thero^wei^ 
certain persons of influence in the place, as Mr Self*lndul^ 
gence, Mr I^ove-of-Faso, Mr Creature-Comibrt, Mr Indplppi^ 
My Lord Procrastinate, and My Lord Time-^ryii^g^..^ 
with fair speeches, did generally contrive to detain ^n|^ 
even to the day of tihelr deatli* So that it was rare ihai 
any of those who stopped and became entangled in the 
and pleasures of life and business in Vanity Fair, ever agai^ 
sdb but m pilgrimage. I have heard, however,' that many 
of them, when they came to die, were found in great glooni 
and dlsii^s^ and could get no peace whatever, crying^O^ 
centinually,^ 0 that I had never ceased to be a p%ri|h 1,” ; 
- There were »oime that liad very grand country*jseat», 
spent their time in &nnlng and gardening in 
and were very busy at the Fair in large busixmw 
in the winter* Some Of these men. were acomstomad io gfve 
considerable sums to certain benevolent , societies that were 
hi the place, and also they would, as occai|ioit offered, pre- 
side at i^hr meetings, ahd givp them countmnee by their 
names. Hor was there any want of such socktics now. in 
VaniQr Fair, Ibr many persons seemed to tliink that tho 
patronising of such societies rendered it umiecessary, for 
themselves to"go bn ;|d%ife)taget ^ Jliere wore also 
good bool^pnldisimd^'in.^&e^^^ 

Wdio had> pasC^ 'throughWidilty 
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greatly admired even by some of thc^ Wbd barf iteitlcd 
in Vanity Fair becan^ of merchandise. There wem also 
persons wild might be heard to speak ranch of the necessity 
of living as strangers and pilgrims iii the world, who^ never- 
theless, kept immense warehouses in English Rbw and Fmncli 
Eow, and were , very hnSy in increasing th^ir estate^ and 
b^utifying their establishments. 

From all these things you may conclude, that whereas iu 
*IIhristian and FaitlifuFs time tlie very name of a Pilgrim 
Was enough to bring odium and disgrace, if not persecution^ 
upon the men who entered the town in that character, it 
now considered a very reputable thing, some of ths{ 
very best society in Vanity Fair holding it in such esteenii 
that the persecution of Faithful wns now thought tb^be Ihb 
greatest disgrace that had ever befallen the inhabiiantii^ TIio 
Ca^ in which the pilgrims were once confined as madmen 
was nbW never used, and some said that it had been 
in pieces, but others said that it had been consecrated for 
church purposes, and put under the Cathedral, in a deep ceii> 
fimn which it might again be brought forth, If occasion, 
required it. The old Lord of the Fair also, seeing libw. 
things wbrfe going on, now very seldom came thitlier ’ 
pefsoa, and was well content, it is said, to have the! 
appoint for their mayors and judges persons .who hi^ 
b^h pilgrims themselves, or greatly favoui^d tha^ p^rt^ ojE, 
the population. . „ , 

There w^as another very singular thing that Inid iapp^n^^ 
ifi' broeess of time ; for a part of the pilgritns jvjio i^mained 
in Vanity Fiir began to visit the Cave of Oi^t Fope> 
ydni^ rfethenxber, lay at no great distance from tlie town , 
of gnhig farther towards the Celestii^l 
caitto ifc fe^idnable sort of pilgrimage to that 
bribed up the ^iant, and ^vc him medicines tb aUeyi% 
the finrts frcmp those bruises vrhich he had rec^vM, Ip his, 
youth ; and to make the place pleasanter, they 
cleared di#ay tlie refiibimi bf the bones and skulls of hoiked!., 
pilgrims,'' aUd pl!anW''^a/iaj^ge;'ehclost^ lani/' 
eve%h&e»k/ ■ ' ' ^ >’■ 

’ When dChie^ had evCij ' 
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been Btfcli^ct:uelfciie« practised, a® w^re demon^triitei^J:>y 
the Jpait^fiU passed hy. The,^V^ 

also adoi^ed» aud let ia just so much light upon it 48 
made it appeair rplmantie ai^d sacred, so that some pilgrm^t 
who came at first paly to. see the ceremomes, were so much 
attracted py thepi as to join in them* 

What greatly aided to render tins pilgrimage fashionable, 
was a,lTOe;»aloou erected about half-way between Vanity 
Fiur and the Cave, where much good society from Vanity 
Fair were accustomed to slop for refreshment and social 
converse, where also they had little hermitages and altars, 
and 4 certain intoxicating relreshment, called Tracts for thp 
THmes, thp effect of which was to mjike them feel, whik 
pursuing their way to the Cave, as if they were stepping 
towards hpaVen, It was said also that there was an under- 
ground passage all the way between this Cave and the 
Cathedral, of whiclx I have spoken, in Vanity Fair, whe^ra 
the twelve apostles were sculptured in stone, and the Cage 
was Secreted ; but this passage I neyer examined, 
ts thm a true or false report of some among many things, 
that thjght be named in the state of society, and the reputa? 
X\oin of the Cliristian pilgrimage now, in Vanity Fair ? We 
yi'|iri<^ve Conscience to answrer this, question, and pass on 
to ih© very instructive and exquisitely satirical sketches of 
e|fiiir4cter introduced by Bunyan, after Hopeful, rising oiiif 
0^ ^iithful’s ashes, had joined Christian in the way^ Jhe 
luartyrdoxn of Faithful had kindled a light in Vanity Fair 
that wotild riot easily be put out, and many there were thal 
bylhiip; example would themselves, as Bfopehrl did, beep^ 
So, by the death of one to bear testimony to the , 
were affected by that testimoxxy, whose hearts 
otherwise have remained hardened to the end of life* 
Bopk of Martyrs, with* the story of Jjatimer and 
Ridley^ ii toust he rememhered, wm one of tlwreo hopks ^ai 
edhitttut^ ^ 

{TO^e'|io^';V»ss before us inTlm Pilgrina^s ProgriEJfia,.^ 
serl^'qf charac^rs, sketched, with\.i«dmikbie., power, ;-.jand.^ 
beautyj 5f whoim Mr By^nds is tlie most remarkable^ 
ing ^nwjB^thi^jmber iuftrieriiia,' 
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lie got his by iooking o»e way and tawing atioth^r, 
and he and his &ixiily^ friends and iisktiofis, differed firom 
the stricter s6rt in teUgloti only in two small points ; ftrst, 
nerer striving against wind and water, and second, being 
always for Religion in his ^Ui>er dippers^ loving much to 
walk with him in the streets, of a Runshiny day, when the 
people applauded. It is very dear that ihei^ ooiild be little 
or no communion between this man and Christian and 
Hopeful; for B^^ends would hold to his own principles, 
they being, as he said, harmless and profitable, whereas the 
principles of Christian and Hopeful were in his view unua* 
eessarily strict and rigid, compelling them to walk with 
E^Ugion in rags and contempt, as well as In sunshine and 
silver slippers. Wlicn therefore the}’ had met aiid conversed 
a little, they soon separated, and spedily after Christian had 
asked Mr By*ends what was his name. 

But now By>ends meets a trio of more congenial compa-' 
nions, Mr Hold- the -World, Mr Money^Love, and Mr Save* 
all, the whole of them having fonnerly been schoohnates 
under Mr Gripe -man, in the town of Tiove-Gain. ITheiir 
schoolmaster had taught them, among other things* the art 
of gsiniug by putting on the guise of Religion ; and BunyaU 
seems to have designated in these men the characters <Sf baiSb 
arrant cheats, and hypocrites. (Fheir conversation W^tb hue 
another is a most amusing piece of satire, develoiping the 
sheer worldHness and selfishness Of their prltidples, ai^ the 
arguments by which such men justify the service of God 
and Mammon The speech of Mr Hold^ihe^World is ad** 
xnlrably chaiacteristic, and for Its string of earthly ptoveiGk, 
with the selfish sagacity of which they are all the eKpoutinejit^ 
It rivals all the delineations of Bancho Panza, by (kf^Uk 
Hald^ihe-World is indeed the very essence and peiaonlfiReatlCdk 
of low worldly wisdom, and what is worse^ he oardes it aU 
under the guifte of piety; in this, it is to Imred^ 
tuting aU eaampie of the rtal chararter of many tirho wdtiUl 
noi h^i wUlihg to acknowledge such pTinelpk% dithei^ld 
themselves or others^ 

uiy oWn pari,^’ said he, I can count hljb h«ifc a 
fool, who, having the Hbdrlr to keep what he has, to 
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90 Unwise ua to loae it liet vs bo wiae oe aorpenta ; it ia boat 
to make hay whilo tke sun shtnoa : you see Itow tke bo0 Uetli 
atiiJ in winter, and bestirs hot only Y^hen she can have profit 
with pleasHire* God sends sometimes rain and sometimevs 
sunshitto : if they be such fooh to go through the first, yet 
let us be content to take feir weather along with us. For 
ihy part^ I like tlmt religion best that will stand with the 
ieeurkty of Okwl’s good blessings unto us ; for who can imagine 
that is ruled by his reason, since God has bestow(‘d upon us 
tlie good things of this life, but that he would have us keep 
them for his sake I Abraham and Solomon grow rich in 
religion ; and Job says that ‘ a good man shall lay up gold 
as daat/ But he must not be such as Christian and Hope- 
ful, added Hold^the^World, if they be such rigid simpletons 
as you have described tliem.” 

Then By-ends proposed this question : Suppose a man, a 
minister or a tradesman, should have an advantage he 
belbre him to get the good blessings of this life, yet so as 
that he can by no means come by them, except, in appear- 
ilnoe at least, he becomes extraordinarily aealoue in some 
points of religion that he meddled not with before ; irtay he 
not use these means to obtain this end, and yet be a right 
honest maul 

Mr Money-Love undertook to answer this question, and 
the orooked policy of his conclusions jumped well, you may 
be eurc^ with the minds of his companions, first Concerning 
mluistera^ second concerning tradesmen. J>r Paky would 
dohe well to have read over this chapter in Bhnyati 
Mkm composing some of the chapters in bis Moral Philo* 
|isphy» and his sermon on the HUlity of Distinctions in the 
Ministry, The philosophy of Money -Love and By-ends is 
4)M Which the god of this world teaches all hts votaries ; 

alas, when motives come to’be scrutinized, as they will 
be^ at t]io bat of God, bow much of our appamnt good will 
tto found to be ori)^ because in the root th^ nourished both 
the bjrbnchea and the fruit, there was found to be nothing 
but aelf-interest carefolly concealed I You aeek me, not be«* 
aaismi of miracles to be wHne)^, or the grace U be 
but 7^ did eat of (he kavee, and were fijkd* 
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Suppose a tnlnwter,” said Mr Mon^y-^'Lo^e, a vety 
wortliy tnan, poswssed but of a Vfry small benefioe, and has 
in Ins eye a fj^reater, more plump and fat by far : he has 
also now an ojjjpovtunity of getting it, yet, so m by being 
more studious, by preaching more frequent and j?ealou«l> , 
and, because the temper of the people requires it, by altering 
of some of his principles . for my part, I see no reason why 
a man may not do this, provided he has a call, yea, and 
more a great deal besides, and yet be an honest man For 

hy ? 

K His desire of a greater lienefice is lawful j this cannot 
lie contradicted, since it is sot before him h} Providence ; so 
then he may get it if he can, making no question for obn*** 
science’ sake. 

2. Because his desire after that benefice makes him more 
studious, a more zesious preacher, Sic , and so makes him a 
hotter man, yea, makes him better improve his paits; whibh 
is accoidnig to the mind of (4od. 

3. Now, as to his complying with the temper of las peo- 
ple, by deserting, to serve them, some of his principled, this 
argucth : (1 ) that he is of a self-denying temper j (2.) of a 
swee< and winning deportment , and (3 ) so more fit for the 
inimsterial function. 

I conclude, then, that a minister who changes a 0^n<M for 
a yiW, should not, for so doing, be judged as ooretoU^ j but 
rather, since he is improved in his parts and industry fhere^ 
by, be counted as one that pursues his call, and the oppor-*^ 
tunity put into liis hands to do good 

And no ^ to the second part of the question, which c6U-* 
cerns the tradesman you mentioned ; suppose such an ottu to 
have but a poor employ in the world, but by becoming 
religious he may mend his market, perhaps get a ricll wifii, * 
or niore and for better customers to his shop * fdr my patrt; 
t see no reasoif but this may be law^fully done ; for why I 

1. To become roligioua is a virtue, by what meatie soever 
a malt becomes 8o« 

% Nor is it unlawful to get a rich wife, or better ctistomiUu 
to my shop. 

the tium tlmt gets these by becouiiu^ rullglmis. 
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that which is gooth of them that tit& good, hy bec^ttiiing 
good himself ; so then, here is a good wife, and good 
tomers, and good gain, and ail this by becoming religious^ 
^"hich is good j therefore, to ]>ecome religious, get all 
these, is good and pr<^lahle design.'* 

Now is not this logic of Money 'Love very barefaced ? And 
yet these men considered it perfectly triumphant, and an argu*- 
ment that Clu'istiaaand Hopeful could not possibly contra^ 
(Uett Whereupon they resolved to propound the same question 
to them, and so puzzle and defeat them. Ihit to their astonish^ 
ment, Christian declared at once tluit none others tliaii 
hoathous, hypocrites, devils, and witches could he of their 
opinion, and then he went on to prove this so clearly and 
powerfully out of SeriptuA , with instances in point, that 
tins men were comj)h t»*ly staggered, and stood staring one 
upon guother, unable to answer a word. What, said Chris- 
tian to Hopeful, will these men do with tlie sentence of Qod, 
if they cannot stand before the s<»nteiice of men 1 
This jiassage in the pilgrimage is full of instruction, and 
we might dwell long upon it, and ttjK>n the danger of evil 
motives under the guise of a good cause, or of unholy motives 
in a holy cause. The motive is every thing ; it makes the 
man. An eye single makes a single-minded man : an eye 
doable makes a double-minded man. An eye single is good 
in whatever a man undertakes, considered even memly in 
reference to the tilings of this life, and as requisite to decision 
of ebarseter. In this view tlic children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light j what 
they do for this world they do with energy and wkole- 
hearfceduess, which is just what, as ]>ilgrims, we want for 
Christ. We want* in all things, an eye single for Uod, 
for hSs approbation, for his glory, and this is the pre^ 
cions motive that eafcludes every btiicr, or keeps every other 
suhordmate, ftpd turns every thing to gold, ^ Whatsoever 
yo do* do it torsf%, as to tho lord, and not unto men." The 
very drudgery and toilsompnei?8 of our pilgrimage is turned 
into a divina and^holy servioe, by tins precious singleness of 
iieart for Christ I Oh how desirable is this in every thii% ! 
This is the My of that beautiful compoBUion by Herbert, 
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which is perhaps the best series of stanzas be ever '\vTole<, 
ftntiUed The Blixir. It is good to drink this on our pil- 
grimage, especially afu>r such a conversation with By-^» 
and Money-Iiove/ By-^nds are almost always bad endsjl|fnt 
love to Christ, singleness of heaii for Christ, sets themv av^ 
distance, and shows them at once in their native 
and deformity, ^ ‘ 

Tench Tnc, my Ood wid Kicsf* 

In all thiOKs The© to ate. 

And Mhat 1 do in any th‘ng. 

To do It aa for Ibco. 

mdcly, ati a 
Ho run into an action , 

JQut still to make Thee i>rc‘t>o‘ ^ 

And give it thy perftcfion. 

A man that looks on |i;flajss 
On it may stay hw cy© ; 

And if it ph'aseth, through it ptn4, 

And then the heaven espy 

All nny of Thee partake . 

Nothing can be so mean, 

Which with thin tincture lor tl \ ke 
Will not giott blight and clean. 

A M‘rvAnt with this clause, 

Makes drudgery du me . 

Who swceiM a room as for thy laws, 

Makeit that and the at tion line. 

Hhis is the famous atone. 

That turneth all to gold ; 

Pur that w hich Ood doth touch and Ovi n 
Cannot fbr leas be told. 

Kow w<5 must go on with our PiJgnms. They had now 
^ short interval of pleasant going, over a plain called Kas^s 
hut it was soon passed, and again they entered into danger. 
Bnnyan haa put in the margin, " The ease tliat PygiTtna 
have in this life is short.” Tlie temptation which they now 
encountered was that of filthy lucre, for they ca^ne to a 
sUver mine in the side of a hill, and wei*e invited by a veiy 
gentlemanly man, Bemas, to turn aside for a little, and ena- 
mine th?s mine, and perhaps undertake a stnal) speculation 
themselves. Hopeful was for goingi but Christian held 
hhn biwrk, while he efxamlped Bemas, who declared that the 
working in this mine w as not very dangerous except to those 
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\slu> t\ore ('aroJess. Tlu^e are many pilgriitm wiio iimson 
thus, or arc ensnared hy sneh reasoning. ^They tlnnlc rfchats 
if otliei men have peribhed by the love of money, it was be^ 
cause tliey went too fitr , bat for themselves, they mean jnsi 
to enter the inine, dig a little, ami then come out again, 
satisfied to have neither ]>ovet*ty nor riches. But this is a 
temptation, where one step draws on another, so tliat no 
man can tell Jiow fiu* he is going ; and the damps in this 
mine are such, that the farther men go in, the greater danger 
they encotinler, ainl the more incapacitated they are for 
turning haek ** For they that will be ricli, fall into tempta- 
tion, and a snare, and into many foolish and Uurifnl lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and ptrdition. For the 
love of money is the r<<d of all e\il; w'hich, while somo 
cuseted afti‘r, the}'^ ha,e erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.’* 

In our day there an' many such hills Lucre, and such men 
Demas, 1o be encouiittred in our pilgrimage. But the air of 
the mines, it is ohservable, is in aU tho*»c regions, and tin* * 
pilgrims who iiun aside, generally get so infected with it 
that they are ever after either greatly hindered and w^eakeiu d 
in theii courbe, or cntii’ely disabled fiom pursuing their pil- 
grimage. There are also ceiiain wild lands stretching off 
holnnd the hill Lucre, where some pilgrims wandeiing in 
search of treasure liavc lost their way, and never been heard 
of more. By divine grace the vigilance of Christ ian canded 
him and Ilopetnl past this danger, though By-ends and all 
his cniupnny went into the mine at the first invitation fimm 
Denias, and these men w’ere never more seen on their pil- 
grimage. 

The habits of conformity to the woiid in Christians air<t 
the love of money in the Church of Christ, *are the two fonns 
of sin and danger especially brought to view in this portion 
of the Pijgrim’s Progress* There ate cert^n passageu of 
Scripture, certain dodarations of our blessed Lord, whidi 
arc sliai'p arrow s in the hearts of the King’s enemies” oti 
these subjects. Wliat shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? ” This is a anfit in 
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profit and loss, which it will take ctcrnify to cipher out. 
Therefore let no man try it ; leave it to the Savioui. Tuui 
you to him and say, Lord thou knowest j thou knowost ]>er- 
fectly what the soul is, and what eternity is, and 1 do not 
know either ; and what it is to lose the soul, God grant I may 
never know^ Lord, keep me from making this expoumeut. 
And yet, there are mnltitudes who ure making it, inultitudojji 
who arc playing at this game, working at this sum in arith* 
metic, WJjat slmil it profit a man, if lie gain the whole 
world, and lose his own wml ? 

Tliis is the arithmetic of a great part of the w^rJd iu 
Vanity Fair, Kow you may gam tiu* world if }ou seeh it. 
Its comforts, Inxuricb, sinful pleasurob, may he yjiu t, if you 
bf willing to barter your soul for them ; they almost always 
come at that pi ice , so you may gain the WTirld, you may 
know what that part of the sum is ; 1>ut wliat it is to loso 
the soul, that comjmtation you are to make, that column 
you aie to add up, in eternity ; and that is an expeumeiit 
w hieh y^ou cannot make hnt hy making it for ever* 

Then there is that othei passage, ‘‘Ye cannot st*r\e God 
and Mammon I " Cannot ' Yea, cannot , i*. i» an ahsoluto 
imposHihihty. Then tlie life of a great many persons is a 
perpetual strife after what is imjiussihle, for many arc striv- 
ing to serve God and Mammon. Hard working people they 
are ; there are no great (‘r drudget^ in the world than those 
By-ends and Money -Loves, and Lomases, who, iu the Chris- 
tian church, are working away at this piohlem, to serve 
God anti Mammon. That ako is a tremendous sentence. 

It is easier for a camel to go through tin' eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
** Often as the motley reflexes of iny^ experience move iu 
long processions ot manifold gn-onpa before me,” sOys a great 
w*riter, and certainly not a cynical man, Mr Ooleildge, 
** tl»e distinguii^hed and world- honoured company of Cliristiau 
Mamm appear to the eye of my imagination as a drove 
of caineL heavily laden, yet all at full speed, and ca(‘h in the 
confident expectation of passing through the eye of tlie 
needle^ withotii stop or halt, both beasts and baggage I ” 
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Froir such sacl and ifeaHTul madness may the grace ,rf iw 
G>d deliver us! , , . 

VuJnesfj to sueh ti burden is 
Who go on pilgri magi> ; 

Here Ifttlp. and hcinjafter blii)& 
b best from age to nge* 
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£>onSt<nft Ca«tle BnD cKiant DeiBpafr. 


Bieatity and ti'ia<T«ni of this ilelineation.— Many ways of pretting into this Castlo. 
i-iOnly one way to get out.— By-Path Moailow, anti Alltiretinents.-^Fn- 
JttiyTO«nt of Christian and Hopeful before -they went into it.— Their discon- 
fent with the rotighnessof the King’s highway,— Their fouxf errors.— Their 
lifoep amidst the storm, and the discovery of thm by Oiant D'espalr.— Theif 
treatnmnt and behaviour m the Castle.— .A Sabhath-nioming in pmyerr— 
, Piscovery of the Key of rromisc.— Their escape.— The mercy ^nd faithful. 
ncsH'of Ood in Christ, — Consequences of the hiding of God*a <K»ttn1:Wia(iefe.— 
Miaery of being without Ood in eternity.— Solemn realilica ai this Allegory 


Wn ar>; coining now upon a scene in tliis pilgrlnoage, which 
is dittVn from the experience of all trarellers towards the 
Oei^fetial and is in a greater or less degree tkiniliiar to 
theth all. Wliat pilgrim does not know Doubting Castle, 
k^pt by Giant Despair T Its huge keeps and' mosS-grotvn 
ifroivnlhg battlements rise before us almost as familiar as the 
Witeket Gate ; and what pilgrims are there, that have not, 
at some time or another, seen the inside of the Castle 1 They 
may hot’ all have seen Giant Despair in person, but his wife 
they have met with, and the underkeepers of his 
priih>n. They may not alt have been thrown into the same 
hjoiHble dungeyn Tvhere Christian and Hopeful were con- 
fihedi' nor visited by the Giant with temptaCions to make 
away with themselves in their itni^ry ; biit In sbmo cell or 
* have had to bewail their sins, ahd to groan and 
onbts and fears. So, though 
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gives an accoant of tho destruction of the CaStle, and the 
death of tJie Giant, yet no man believes that he is dead> and 
still from day to day the pilgrims are straying into his 
grounds, and finding to their cost the depth and terror of his 
prisons. Giant Despair will never die, so long as unpardoned 
sin remains, or a sense of it burdens the conscience ; nor is 
there any security against falling into his hands, but in the 
(*are and mercy of One who is mightier than he, even Christ 
J esiis, 

The i)ersonification of Despair is one of the most instruc- 
tive and beautiful portions of Bunyan^s Allegory. It ap- 
peals either to every man’s experience, or to every man’s 
}>rophetic sense of what may come upon him on ficcount of 
sin. It is at once in unie respects the very gloomiest and 
very brightest part of the Pilgrim’s Progress ; for it shews 
at cinotf to what a depth of misery sin may plunge the Chris- 
tian, and also to what a depth the mercy of God in Clirist 
may i*each* The colouring of the picture is extremely vjvid, 
the remeihbrance of it can never pass from the mind ; aid 

in a gallery of beautiful paintings, there may often be 
one that so strongly reminds you of your own experience, 
and carries you l)ack into past life %ith such power, or t^t 
in itself is so remarkably beautiful, as to chain you before it 
in adinirxiion, and keep you dwelling upon it with una? 
hated interest, so it is with this delineation of Giant Des- 
pair, 9>m0ng the many admirable sketches of Banyan’s 
and genius. It Is so full of deep life and meaning that yon 
cannot exliaust it, and it is of such exc|ui 8 ite pro,prietyia^ 
beauty that you are never tired with examining it 

It is easy for fallen beings to get into Doubting Castle ,; 
conviction of sin, unaccompanied by a sense of the mercy ef 
CImst, wUI fake any man there at once ; and the last 
session and abode of the soul hardened in sin and abandp;ped' 
of God muat be^ Das^aia. There are many Vays in which 
even a OliristiAp tnay cqmq there. Some men enter by tm- 
belief, and whatever state of mbd or habit of sin shuts oitt 
the ^viour, is J?aire to bring a ma^,>here s^t onije, Sosue 
men enter ^Ai;i^lf^ght^5ti$ncfls ; if 

m his own merits, Instead of the blwi and righteousness of 
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Chrigt^ for juBtifieatioti, be may seem for a time to be at 
large ; but when be comes to know )iis own state, the bars 
of the prison will be round about him, and Giant Despair 
will be his keeper. 

Home men enter this Gastle by habits of self-indulgence, 
some by particular cherished sins, some by dallying with 
temptations^ some by sudden falling into deep sins, some by 
neglect of watchfulness and prayer, some by a gradual 
c^^eeping coldness and stupor in the things of religion, the 
dangerous spirit of slumber not being guarded against and 
resisted. Some get into this prison by natural gloom and 
despondency of mind, of which Satan lakes an advantage ; 
others by brooding over the threatenings, and neglecting the 
promises ; others by going to penances and duties for the 
relief of conscience, and not to Christ, Neglect of duty takes 
most men to prison, but duties themselves may bring us 
there if we trust in duties for acceptance, and not In Christ, 
Neglect of God’s Word will take men to this prison, and 
leaning to one’s owm understanding. Distorted views of 
Divine ti-utli, speculative error, and the habit of speculation 
rather than of faith and life in divine things may shut up 
tlie soul in darkness. Some get into this prison hy spiritual 
sine, others by sensual ; sotne by the lusts of the 0esh, sdnie 
hy the lust of the eyes, some by the pride of life 5 soine by 
«$0nfoniilty to the world, and obedience to fashion ; some by 
tbo pressure of business, others hy the cares of life and the 
deceitfulness of riches j they that will he rich are always on 
the way to this Castle, if not in it. 

k a way to this Castle from the Arbour on the Hill 
DMciilty, and also from the Enchanted Ground, if a man 
there and loses his roil, and then, instead of going to» 
pursnes his joui-ney without it. And if a Christian, 
ho has sinned against (Sod, stays aw^ay from hiixi, and^ 
keepe silence towards him, then he will be sosb«t t^ 
beati^n in this prison, that hk Iwes will wax old' through 
hk rOarjj.g All the day lohg. This was once the case with 
DavH* ,David fell Into this Castle by gross sin, and : 
fuBy'>M he handled by Oiant Despair; ^AsAph fell kito thie 
(JgiStJe hy doubting and coinplamlng e# Go 4 k unequal deal- 
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hig& with the r^^hteous and the wicked, so that he was m a 
beast b<jfore Ood, Job fell into this Castle by taking a wirog 
view of God’s chastisements, ond he only got out by this say-? 
ing ; I know that niy Redeemer liveth.” 

A child of God may fall into this Castle by making a 
wrong use, or rather by not making a right use, of trials, ]yy 
xiot receiving them as a child should receive the corrections 
of a hither. A rei>ining disposition will very quickly bring 
the soul into tliis prison. Jonah fell into this prison by 
running away from known duty, and prefemng his li 
mil to God’s will. He went down to the bottoms of tho 
mountains^ so that he had to cry out of the belly of hell ; 
and God heard his voice. Thomas fell into the Castle by 
obstinate unbelief, so that all the prayers and tears of liia 
fellow-diaciples could not bring him out, and he cam^ out 
only by that gracious voice of the Saviour, not faith** 
less, but believing !’* Peter fell into this Castle, about the 
same time, and wept bitterly, and it was nothing but the 
mercy of the same Saviour tliat brought him out. Satatl 
would have kept him there, had it not been for tluii won- 
derful prayer of the Saviour beforehand, “ I have prayed for 
theei that thy faith fail not.’^ 

Alas ! alas ! how many ways there are of getting into this 
gloomy prison ! Oh, if Christ be not always with the soul, 
or if at any time it go astray from him, or if its reliance be 
on any thing whatever but his mercy, his blo^^d, Isis gracis# 
then is it near the gloom of this Huugeon ; then may 6iai4 
Despair be heard walking in his grounds, and verily ihe^edlo 
of his Ibotsteps oftentimes Mis upon the soul beford thegrim 
form rises 6n the vision. And some who have once entered 
the Castle Ixave staid there a great while, because they have 
tried many other means of escape, than by the blood of 
Christ; because they have used picklocks, and penancesyimd 
stratagems, and the help of friends outsid^ the Castle, but 
not the Rey of Promise, or not aright, not throw ing them- 
.selves on th^ Saviour alone for pardon, peace, and juatihea- 
tioit A man who gets into dlflGiculty through !will nevcv 
get mt by Selfrrighteousncss ; nor are past' > tho 

burdda.of thea^i, to be cyci? removed by ptewt moiafity 5 
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notUiiig but fiiith, nothmg but the precious blood of Christ, 
can take away sin, can remove the stain of it, can deliver 
the aoul firom its condemnation. 

Ferhapi^, notwithstanding there are so many examples of 
great sins bringing men into his power, yet, wdth the majo- 
rity of Christians, it is little sins neglected, and sins of omis- 
sion, and duties undone, that Shut them up in Doubting 
Castle, kept by (Jiant Despair. Duties undone ai‘e in reality 
great sins, but they do not strike the conscience with such 
immediate terror as open sins, and therefore periiaps they 
are the nxoie dangerous. The soul gets sadly accustomed to 
such neglects, and there is always some plausible excuse in 
the hrst instance, in the beginnings, a man Ijeing always 
determined to repair the neglect immediately ; but it soon 
gr^^W's into a habit, and then the conscience ceases to he so 
tender on that point, and at length there comes to he such axi 
accumulation of neglects and omissions that there is no com- 
puting tliem, 

How, when this is the case, and yet a man attexnpts to 
keep on in lus Christian course, beneath the burden of such 
neglect of duty, he is much like a man who has failed iu 
businesH under a lieavy load of debt, and attempts to set up 
again before his creditors have released him, so that if at 
any time they come upon him, all his new earnings are 
gone^ at once, and he is penniless, So a Christian, w ithout 
comihg to a reckoning with himself and Christ concerning 
such n^^glects of duty, and such habits of neglect, may think 
he going on well, hut the moment a sense of these sins 
C<^inos to him, he finds himself in tlie grounds of Ciant 
D^s|iialr, and is taken away to his Castle, and there he has 
to bewail his guilt and mis<jry, sometimes many days htdbre 
mercy comes to him. And never can he find mercy, but by 
cas^g Mmael^ with all bis accumulation and burden of 
iwns upon Chrisf, And oh what mercy it is to be reclaimed 
from.such lulibits of neglect to a habit of wntditfulness, even 
at thie >ox,p«»e of ever so nmny days and uiglits in rids 
Ca#fe j, Better by far to be seij^ed by Ciant Despair 
mercy hifty besought,, while Phristk, as it were, yet within 
hearing, ten to be left to go on at ease amidst neglects of 
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duty, and to become hardened in sin without meeting tlwj 
Giant, without being wakened to a sense of guilt bi$ 
black countenance and his heavy club. Men sometiinefif 
neglect secret prayer for pt^sent business or pleasuio ■; Ibis 
is getting over the stile, and taking a few steps in By-Path 
Sleadow ; then a few steps farther are taken, and thus gradu- 
ally the soul gets farther and farther ii‘om God, from Christ, 
from gi'ace, from duty, and duty becomes more difficulty and 
the allui^mcnts of By -Path Meadow more dangerous, per-* 
haps openly sinful ; and then the night and storm come on, 
anti in the morning, Giant Despair, prowling about his 
grounds, takes the trespassers, and shuts them under lock 
and key in his dungeon, 

The pursuit of duty, tiiough it be the way of self-denial, 
is witliout doubt the only way of peace and safety. But 
some pilgrims get into Doubting Castle by neglecting one 
set of duties w'hile they perform others. In all our callings 
there are some duties more difficult than others, ahd some 
that are more pleasing to our natural inclinations. A mer- 
chant or tradesman loves to he diligent in his business, and 
all the active duties and even great fatigue in the course of 
it, are yet pleasing to him j but the word of God and prayer 
are not so naturally pleasing to him, and spiritual fatigue is 
not so readily encountered by him. A hiriner loves tl^e^ 
external occupations of his fimn, and he must make liay 
\vhile the sun shines, and he is not likely to get intos By-* 
PaGi Meadow by neglecting the making of his hay ; btei iit 
is not so natural for him to pray, and he may possibly get ‘ 
into Doubting Castle by neglecting his prayers in August, 
tliat he may get in his hay in its season during the ifijiir 
weather* A minister, who loves more to study, or to visit, 
tlnan to pray, finds it very easy to study but very hard to 
pray ; sometimes his very sermons may so occupy him, that 
he too may think he has not present time for prayer j nevet*- ; 
thete, by neglects and omissions in any way, he Umy Wl ' ‘ 
into Doubting Castle, kept hy Giant Despair. A pmd^v ^ 
housewife may loye much better to be like Martha^ ; 
anadims and troubled about many things, bmGing bh»y 
fiom moTning tlll^night, than to fee lto Mary, sitting at the 
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f<?et of Jesus, Domestic avocations often constitute a Bs:- 
Patlx Meadow, where spiritual duties are neglected, and so 
the soul wanders into the regions of Oiant Despair, 

The delineation of By-Path Meadow, with the experience 
of the pilgrims in it, is very affecting and very heautiful. 
Every man knows what By-Path Meadow means, as well 
m what Doubting Castle signifies. In g^eneral, some liahit 
or mode of self indulgence, some shrinking back from the 
hardness of the pilgrimage, and some departure from its 
duties, for indulgence to the flesh, is here shadowed forth. 
But it is observahle that just befoi'c the pilgrims wandered 
fi^om the right way into this Meadow, they had a season of 
great delight in tlie W ord of God, great enjoyment in their 
Christian pilgrimage. After by divine grace they had been 
delivered from the temptations of Demas, they had sweot 
CJOfimiunion witli God, reviving communications of the Iloiy 
Spirit, rich drauglits from the Water of Life, delightful views 
of the preciousness of Christ, and sucli green pastures, such 
quiet meadows, with lilies and still waters, that it seemed 
as if all their conflicts were over, and they had nothing to 
do but to, enjoy these abundant consolations. The passage 
in which Bunyan has descidbed these earnests of Gie Bj)irit, 
these svreet foretastes of the heavenly rest, comprehends one 
of the most ravishing intervals in the experience of Christian 
and Hopeful. 

I saw then,*’ says Bunyan, ‘Hhat they went on their 
way to a pleasant river, which David the King called the 
River of God, but John, the River of the Water of Life. 
Ko w their way lay just upon the bank of the river j here 
therefore Christian and his companion walked with great 
delict 5 they drank also of the water of the river, which 
wa» pleasant and enlivening, to their weaay spirits. Besides, 
on ilxe banks of the river, on either side, Averc green trees 
witli all manner of fmit ; and tlie leaves they ate to prevent 
and other diseases that are incident to tlxose that 
heat/ their blood by travels* On either side of. the river was 
alse^.a meadow, curiously beautified with lilies) audit was 
green all tiie yeat long; In this meadow they lay down 
and slept, hr here thej^ might lie down saMy. , Whm ihey 
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awoke, they gatJiei^ed again of the fruit of the treed^ imd 
dniuk again of the water of the river, and they lay down 
again to sl(?ep. . Thus they did several days and nights.'* 

Here was a season of deep and exquisite enjoyment in 
the Word of God, and the exercises of the divine life. How 
could the, pilgrims turn aside from it so soon 1 Perhaps it 
w'as hy forgetting the Saviour’s purpose in granting these, 
enjoyments, taking that for their rest which was only meant 
to add to their holiness, and prepare them for labour. The 
truth is, that the active duties of the Christian pilgrimage 
are never In themselves so delightful as the River of tlio 
Water of Life tlowing through the soul ; that is, they require 
self-denial, and are attended with difficulty. When the 
affectio7is are drawn out .fter Christ, and are warm towards 
God and heaven, and aii external things go pleasantly, how 
easy and how sweet it is to wander up and down along tho 
banks of the. river, treading the soft gi-ass, eating the whole* 
some and delicious fruits, and breathing the fragrance of th^ 
lowers, I)o we not sometimes have such seasons 1 But 
they are given to us, as the Arbour was in the midst of the 
Hill Difficulty, not for indulgence to the flesh, but to invigo* 
rate and prepare us for active duty ; not to constitute a rest, 
which we may quietly enjoy, hut to fit us for remaining 
toil, for increasing activity and usefulness. 

Now, then, if the pilgrims think too much of these com-^ 
forts, if they are rather seeking after spiritual enjoyment, 
than for usefulness and growth in grace by active disdplinO 
and duty, it is possible that spiritual enjoyments thetnselvek 
may become a snare, making the pilgrim unwilling to 
separate from such a blessed quietness of life, when the 
pilgrimage leads to a rougher road, where the river and tho 
road part for a season. To read, the Bible and to pray are 
easy duties, even for weak Christians, when the heart is full 
of lovej, and God’s countenance is shining ; iut to go out 
into the highways and, hedges, to visit the poor and affilcted, 
to do missionary wwk, to bear trials, to seek to win dnjhili. 
men to Christ, as you have opportunity, this always requiraa; 
selMmial ; ^ that By-Path Meadow may very attirac‘dW^ 
and, those very p^sons niay be tempt^ to pursue % whu 
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have been enjoying much in the Word of God and in prayer, 
but who, when trying times come on, and painful labours 
are necessary, listen to the voice of self-indtilgence, Tliis 
we a«^ always to do^ and notliing but divine grace can 
ipake us submit to divine discipline. 

A spirit of discontent and repining amidst trials, a spirit 
of rebellion because Ood takes away our mercies, is likely 
at any time, if indulged, to bring the soul into the Castle of 
Giant Despair. If we have been enjoying much of Ood^s 
goodness, both inward and external, and, then, because the 
path of duty leads through snflFering, or because God sends 
US on errands humiliating to our pride, we shrink back 
from duty, and take some compromising course, we may 
^em to be travelling in a meadow, but the end thereof ia 
danger and gloom. When a man refuses to undergo such 
labour and suffering for Olxrist as lie in the way of his duty, 
he will have to suffer far more inwardly than he ever could 
have done outwardly. The sufferings of Christian and 
Hopeful in the grounds and castle of Giant Despair w'ere 
incomparably greater than all the fatigue they could have 
endured while travelling the rough road of their pilgrimage* 
Yet often forget, when hardness comes, that our business 
is to endure hardness, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.’* 

Our simple heavenly-minded pilgrims seem to have for- 
gotten tliis for a season, and to have expected nothing but 
enjoyment all the rest of the way. But now the river and 
the way for a time parted, and the way was rough ; so still 
^ tliey went they wished for a better. Here were the first 
l^egianingji of discontent, and they ouglU to have repressed 
them. They shotild have said, li is true this w^ay is not so 
pleai^nt as the Meadow, hut it is the Lord’s way, and the 
M>^donbtle8s, for us to tmvel in these trials are of God’s 
umhing /or us^ and they come in the way of our duty ; so 
we musttOtill’go on and be thankful. But they said, How 
??ough IS the way, how. painful, how fatiguing I I 
wish inhere were a betteir 5 we not find an easier 
way ^ When Christina thus allow themselves to nvieh for 
a better way thap tliel way of God’s appointment Satan 
g^^erally at hwd ;;t0' point ouf some way tlmt semt easier 
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and bettor, and to tempt tiie soul to wander in it. 'A mttn 
spoe<lil/ enters into temptation when he becomes disdoti- 
tented with God^s allotments ; then Satan presents allure^ 
ments, and from wishing for a better way the son! goes into 
a worse. The discontented wish is hither to a sinful will ; 
I wish for a heUerh followed hy Twill Jiamc^ hotter; and 
so the soul goes astray. 

The pilgrims had no sooner wished for a better, than By- 
Path Meadow presented itself, w'ith a convenient, tempting 
stile. This is very opportune, said tiicy, just what we were 
wishing for ; we’ll not walk in the dust, when we can tread, 
upon grass and flowers, especially if the meadow lies along 
the wayside. So they weiU to the stile to see. This was en- 
.tering into temptation, this was looking on the wine when 
it w'as red, this was a wandering, sinful desire, not checked 
hut dallied with. It is the same thing, said they, the mea* 
dow and tlie road go on together. But it is a dangerous 
thing to be trying the experiment how far we may %\n 
safely. These pilgrims, contrary to their usual wont, were 
now trying the experiment with hovv little self'-denial they 
could get along in their pilgrimage, and of course with how 
much self-indulgejice it might c-onsist. But this, I say, k 
very dangerous. It is like venturesome schoolboys trying 
bow fai' they may make thin ice bend under them ovei* a 
deep place without breaking through. This going as far 
as you can on debateable ground is a great injury to the 
tenderness of the conscience. A man who will go as far 
as he 9iiay, is sure to go farther than he ought; and 
then a tempestuous night and Giant Despair’s Castle are 
not far off. 

go deceitful are the ways of sin, that the flrst isteps of 
travel in them seemed to these^ pilgrims but as an imlul- 
gence to wearied, sore^footed Virtue. True, there is no want 
of company in swdi a case. There as those Vho travel In 
By-Path Meadow irithout any scniple at all ; so the jpil^ 
grims speedily espied a man going before them at a great 
rate, whose name was Tain-oonfldene^ of whom {i^ly iuei^) 
they asked if this were the way to' CelcsGal City ; and 
he told them, Most certainly* hi was atriight in it hitttself p 
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8u soxnetimes the red pilgrims take counsel and example 
of straiigers, of worldly men, and of pvesninptnous, careless 
persons, who have little or no conscience. Yain- confidence 
is a aad guide anywliere, hut especially when one has wan- 
dered out of the way, 

Now, there were four capital eiTors which the pilgrims 
had already committed : — (1.) They had discontentedly 
wished for a better w^ay ; (%) They had gone up to the stile 
to look over it ; (3.) They had climbed over the stile ; (k) 
They had taken encouragement by a wrong examjilc, and 
followed Vain-confidence ; and %vhat was strange, the older 
and stronger Christian had led the younger and weaker one 
out of the way. Now, when the night eamc on, and the 
storm, they began to find how evil and hitter a thing it is 
to wander from Ood. They heard the fall of Vain-confi- 
dence into a deep, dreadful pit, and they heard h*im gi-oaa 
but could see nothing. And now they bemoan their folly, 
and though they are hotli in a sad case, yet Christian’s is 
certainly the worse, for having led Hopeful out of the 
way ; and most humbly and ingemiously does he beg Ids 
brother’s pardon. 

B’lt why, in that tempestuous night, wdien the waters 
were rising around thorn, did they not obey the voice which 
they heard, and persevei’c, ^imidst all dangers, till they had 
gt)tten again into the King^s highway ? Sometimes the 
})ilgrinia, wdio have thus wandered into darkness, seek relief 
by duties, and not by Christ ; and so conscience gets a tern- 
j>omry quiet, but a false one* Tliete is no place of safbty 
abort of Christ. Some such relief these pilgrims seem to 
have ^ gotten, in that they reached a rising ground, above 
tho' watery and there being thoroughly timd, and not' being 
ah^ or thinking they wepe not, to reach the King’s high- 
way that night, they there lay down and slept. But, ah, 
what sleep can there be until the soul has come hack to 
Chrlatl v. What sleep can there be amidst unfoSr^vdn sin ? 
They liad better not have slept at kll, but kept struggling 
amidst the storm all ni^it long, for these grounds were the 
gmirnds bf (Jiaint Bespafr, and Giant Bespalr found them, 
uot striving to get baek| but feet asleep for eorToW aiid 
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’vt’^arincss. All, what $afety can there be for siee|5>er8 away 
fnjiii Christ ? This sleep wa>B worse for Christian and Hope- 
ful than that in the Arbour. So do Christians sometiniea 
make an ijnpcrfoct return to duty in their own strength ; 
and c<rnscience thus being imperfectly quieted, lulled by a 
sleep, and not ^sprinkled by the blood of Cliriat, Giant De- 
spair after all finds them in Iiis grounds, and carries them 
away to his castle. 

No^^' were Christian and Hopeful in a dreadful case 5 deep 
down in darkness, the bars of the earth and of death around 
them, no food, nor drink, nor light, nor comfort, the weeds 
were wrapped about their head, and in this dungeon they 
cried as out of tlie belly of hell, bemoaning themselves to 
one another wdth groans and Imnentations. Tlie description 
which Bunyan has given of their treatment by the giant 
is exquisitely beautiful and aifecting; no part of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress makes a deeper impression than tliis ; and 
tlie different manner in which the two pilgrims endure these 
trials, forms a development of character which in no other 
portion of the work is more profound and instructive. Hope- 
ful continues hopeful, even in despair ; Christian at one time 
ah.audon 8 all hope, and listens seriously to the giant’s in- 
fernal temptations to self-destruction. Hopeful had not fallen 
so Ifir as Christian, for Christian had been the more eminent 
and experienced pilgrim of the two, and had also led his 
fellow astray. But tliis did not make all the diflerence* 
HopefuFs frame of mind w'as naturally more elastic than 
Christian’s; he was of a more joyous temperament, and 
more apt to look on the bright side ; not so deep, grave, and 
fer-sighted as Ciwistian, and not capable, in any case, of 
quite such deep trials of feeling. HopefuFs spirit soon rose 
again, but Oliristian, wdien he is down ou account of sin, is 
IwQUght even to the gates of helh How affectingly instruc- 
tive are Hopeful’s aiguments with Christian td dissuade him 
from suicide. DouMess, good men have been tempted in 
this way, hut strange enough, it seems that a sense of God’S 
wrath and desertion on account of sintshould tenipt a man 
to plungt^ deeper into sueh wraths nay, to incur it past 
dvunptipm , ; , j 
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Christian never dreamed of destroying himself w hen he 
was fighting with Apollyon, in passing through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death; hut a sense of sin, and of God’s 
wrath on account of it, quite unmans the soul. None can 
stand against God’s terrors. A thousand fiends may easier 
be met wdth than the remembrance of one sin. Besides, in 
the conflict with Apollyon, and the passage of the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, Christian was in the course of liis 
duty ; both tliese dangers lay directly in the path to the 
Celestial City, so that, though hard beset, and pressed out 
of measure, Christian was not despaliing, for he knew he 
met those evils in the right way ; hut here he wm out of 
tlie way. Giant Despair’s Castle could not even he seen 
f]*om the King’s highway ; it was so far off that he wan- 
dered a long distance before he came in sight of it, and here 
the pilgrims were far from the road, they knew not ho>v far. 
They w^ere in such desperation, that for a long time they 
could do nothing hut brood over their gloomy thoughts, and 
they hardly dared to pray. 

All this is related as a story, with such natural incidents, 
with such power of character and such vii id colouring, that 
no story of a life could he more graphic ; and yet it is alle- 
gory, it is the experience of the mind alone ; but allegory 
so perfect, the experience bo touched into life, that each be 
comes either, and may be perfect story or allegory, as you 
please. The temptations to suicide, presented by Giant Dc* 
spkir, constitute a description so w^ondeifully similar to a 
passage in Spenser on the same subject, that it would seem 
as if Bun j an must have read the Fairy Queen. The effect 
of the vile arguments of Despair upon the knight in Spenser 
is very similar to that of the arguments used by the Glaiit 
upon Cliristian. The poor, pilgrim was almost beside him- 
self hi his misery. 

And yet, tins is the man who overcame the Hill Diffi- 
culty, apid passed through the Valley of the Shade w’^ of 
Death, and passed so nobly through Vanity Fair. Tins is 
the hero of that dread conflict with Apollyon, And now 
he,‘ whom the world couJd not overcome, nor fiends destroy, 
thinks of d^troying himself 1 Oh, the intolerable misery 
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t)f au aecusinir conscience ! The sense of tlie guilt of our 
(]e}>artnre from God is far worse to bear than the more 
liidiii.i:; of Gotfs countenance ; it makes cowards and .slaves 
of the lira vest. 

In this btato did Ciiristiau and Hopeful I'emain day after 
day, night after night, thongli it was all night witli them, 
and no light but to discover sights of wo. Yet, after all, 
they would not give way to the suggestions of Giant De- 
s})air. it is a curious picture which Bunyan has dTa\\n 
of the intercourse hetwoeii the Giant and his wife Bi^Hdence. 
Tlicy form a very loving couple in tlndr way, and the Giant 
takes no new stej) in the treatment of the pilgrims without 
consulting ]\h*» Biffidence over night ; so that the curtain 
ioctures to which w'c listen are very curious, But Mrs 
Bilfidencc ought rather to have been called l>amc Despera- 
tion, or Desperate iicsolution : for she seems, if anytliiug, 
the more stubborn genius of the ; and when the Giant, 
very mucJi astonished that “ the sturdy rogues'’ hold out 
so long against his temptations and liis heatings, brings the 
case to her at night for advice, she ju’oposcs his taking the 
pilgrims into the castle- yard to shew them the fearful heap 
of the sculls and bones of pilgrims who have been by lilm 
destroyed. 

Nevertheless, all w^ould not avail utterly to subdue the 
pilgrims ; though in deep misery they waited still, and 
Hopeful would still be encouraging his luotlicr, though it 
seemed to be hoping against hope. Dike as in the Slough of 
Despond, at first setting out on tlie pilgrimage, they were 
unable to see the promises, or in dreadful, sullen unbelief, 
refused to take hold upon them, as being beyond their case. 
And this was partly because as yet, though bemoaning their 
sin and misery, they had not returned to prayer; a dreadful 
case, vA'hcnever it happens to the Christian ; for when, from 
any cause, he is driven from the throne of gi%ce, or yielding 
to temptation, stays away from that sure refuge, he is in- 
deed in terrible danger, he is weilnigh lost. And this cannot 
remain, for he must either pray or lost, and it is in prayer 
that he generally finds the first light after darkness.'* So 
Bunyan, with exf^uisite beauty amj truth, makes his pilgrims 
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resume this weapon of All-Prayer, compelled unto it by their 
very depth of guilt and misery. 

It is Saturday night, and all night long they \NU’estlc in 
prayer till the very break of day ; all night h*ng before they 
see the promise.* The Sabhatli, as it breaks, finds them in 
prayer ; and now, as the dawn begins to make silvery gray 
the sky and the mountains outside the (.^astle, so the un- 
wonted light is breaking on the soul in tlie pilgrim's Dun- 
geon. All at once, as if it were a new revelation, (Jhristiau 
finds and applies the Promises : and indeed it is a new reve- 
lation, which none l)ut the merciful Saviour could make ; 
he it is, who has been watching over his eiTing disciples ; he 
it is, who has known their path, when their soul was over- 
whelmed within them ; he it is, who has kept hack the hand 
of Despair from destroying them. They liave gone astray 
like lost slieep ; he it is, who leaveth the ninety and nine 
upon the mountains, and seeketh the hundredth one, uiitjl 
he findeth it ; he it is, who hinds up the hrokeu in lieart, 
and hcaleth all their wounds. 

They were praying, “ llestore unto mo the joy of thy sal- 
vation, and uphold me by thy free Spirit ; cast me not away 
from thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from me — 
and rsow as the Sabhatli dawns, when Jesus himself arose 
from the tomb, the star of Hope rises on the liearts of these 
prisoned ones, ami they suddenly cried out, as a glimpse of 
the Saviour’s long-hidden countenance broke through their 
gloom, There is forgiveness with thee, that thou rnayest he 
feared, with thee there is pdenteous redemption ! What a 
fool am I, said Christian, to lie in this filthy dungeon, when 
I have a key in my bosom, that I am persuaded will open 
every lock in Doubting Castle ! Yes, it was in lus bosom ; 
and it had been there ever since he entered the Wicket Gate, 
But who made him now feci it 1 Who made him remember 
it now, after s6 long forgetfulness, and who gave him skill 
and strength to use his golden key aright ? It was God, 
against whom he had sinned ; the Saviour, whom he had 
wounded ; the merciful Spirit, ivhom he bad grieved. But 
now, the key ! the key ! put it into the lock and try it ! 
They tremble J with fear and eagerness ; the creaking of the 
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nisfy Iniigos inaile tliem tremMe ; they folt as if they could 
luar the hreathing of Ihc Oiant after them, as if liis grasp 
was u])0!i their shoulders, and it was not till they had passed 
the outer gate of the Castle, and got into the clear open air, 
that they dared helicvo they Avere really cseaping. 

It v^'as Hahhath morning. The sun was ])r(’aking over the 
hills, and fell n3>on their jiale, haggard countenances. It was 
to them a new creation ; they breathed the fresh, reviving 
air, and hnishcd, with hasty stei»s, the dew from the un- 
ti-oddeu grass, and lied the nearest way to the stile, over 
Avhich they had Avandered. How much they had suffered ! 
]hit they had learned a lesson by that sufVering, which no- 
tliiiig else could liave tanghr. them, an<l Avhich a\ ould remain 
Avith them to the day of tlvcir death. They had learned, from 
bitter cxjieriencc, that any thing and all things liad ))etter 
be endured, than to d('])art from God and duty ; and tluit 
whereas ease souglit in the Avay of their pilgrimage might 
seem as a sweet meadow for a time, it would prove in the 
end a uku-c intolerable evil than all the roughness and hard- 
ness of the King’s highAvay. 

They had learned also to value the light of God’s counte- 
nance as they nc^cr did before, to Avatch as they never did 
before, against everything that might interrni>t that light, 
or shut out tlio Saviour from their souls. They liad learned 
to distrust themselves more thoroughly, and to cast them- 
selves on Christ more entirely ; and these are the two great 
lessons Avhich Ave need to learn from experience; our own 
weakness and Christ’s strength. They had gained new prcK>fs 
of the efficacy of a Saviour's blood, as well as new views, 
and a deeper sense, of the dreadful evil of sin, and in every 
Avay they Avere wiser, though perhaps sadder men than be- 
fore. It was almost Avorth those fearful days and nights in 
Giant J >espair’s Castle, to learn so much move both of them- 
selves and of Christ ; but this bringing good^out of evil was 
God's doing, and not theirs ; they had perished in their sinsA 
had not God had mercy oh them. 

And noA\^ they use, as all pilgrims should do, their oavb 
bitter experience for good to others. They mean to keep 
others, if possible, from falling into tlio same snare with 
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themselves ; and so, as soon as tliey are got safe into the 
Lord’s hlesscd liigliway, and out of their enemies’ jurisdic- 
tion, they proceed to nail up that famous inscription, “ Ovtf 
tins stile lies the wa^’ to Doubting Castle, kept by Giant 
Des})air.” T’liey thought, forsooth, that no pilgrim alter 
thorn, reading this inscription, would daro go out of the way. 
But by a strange blindness, which happens to the pilgrims 
whenever they arc bent on self-iudulgence, they are so taken 
with the Meadow, that they do not read the inscription, and 
so tJiey pass over the same stile, just as if no person had 
ever tried it before, and just as if there were no Giant 
Despair’s Castle. Before Christian and Hopeful passed by, 
there had been just such iuscriptions, but the pilgrims did 
not heed them. King David himself, who spent so long time 
ill the Castle, put up just such an inscription, near throe 
thousand years ago, and Solomon, from hitter cxperieiuie, 
renewed it after him ; but Christian and Hopeful themselves 
did not read it. Kor do any read it, excc]>t the Lord euliglitcu 
their darkness, and make them vigilant at the very moment 
temptation comes upon them. For the time when they enter 
into temptation is the time when this iuscilptioii disappears, 
and > hen tlicy are once entered in as in a cloud, tluy can 
hear nothing, see nothing, but the temptation itself, and so 
they fall, and are afterwards made wretched. May the Loid 
keep us from such dreadful experience ! Oh Avhat dread 
meaning there Ls in those warnings of Christ, Pmy ihai ye 
enter not into iein^itation ! Watch and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation I Kntoring into temptation is a very differ- 
ent thing Lorn being assailed hy temptation ; hut in iieithcx 
case can we conquer or he delivered except by Christ, 

There is nothing wliich God does, that he does not Jo freely, 
and like a God. When he pardons our sins, it is to rciuein- 
ber tliem no more for ever ; wdien he restores to us the jo^' 
of his salvatiod, his face shines upon us with a beautifying 
love, as if wHi had never offended him. “ Only return unto 
mo, aud I will return unto you, 4ilth the Lord.” So we no 
sooner find the pilgrims got out of the Castle of Giant 
Despair, and their inscription over the stile finished, but w^e 
meet them iu sweet instructive company on the top of the 
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I)Aleclal)le IMounlains. So great, so free, so abundant is God’s 
goodness in Olirist in the pardon of tlie penitent. Yet tlieae 
mountains A\ere not attained without climbing ; none arrive 
at them but by much holy diligence in the pilgrimage ; and 
Christian and Hopeful never walked more warily and prayer- 
fully tl»an now after their wonderful escape from tlie Castle 
of Giant Despair. 

Here were gardens, orchards, vineyards, and fountains of 
living water, to reward their diligence and refresh their 
F})irits. Here were Sliepherds of Christ, appointed to feed 
and keep his flock on these mountains, — precious, holy men, 
named Knowledge, Experience, Watchful, and Sincere, who 
took the pilgrims by the hand, instructed them by tlieir 
conversation, and led them about to shew them the wonders 
of these mountains, just as the good Jnteri>reter had shewn 
th('m the rarities in his house. Tliey were shewn where 
nuiny men were dashed in pieces by carelessly climbing the 
Hill of Error, and falling in tlio midst of its speculations. 
Tliey were shewn from the top of another mountain, called 
Caution, a number of blind men wandering and stuiubling 
across tombs ; and the Shepherds, little knowing or ima- 
gining the late fearful experience of the pilgrims in Doubt- 
ing Castle, informed them that these were men who had had 
their eyes put out by Giant Despair, and were there by him 
tbrowm among these dark tombs j according to the saying 
of Scripture, He that wandereth out of the way of under- 
standing, sliall remain in the congregation of the dead.’* 

Oh, thouglit Christian and Hopeful, why were not we also 
i(‘tt to such a dreadful fate ! Who hath made us to differ 1 
What mercy of God that he did not leave us also to be 
blinded and destroyed ! They said not a Avord to the Sliep- 
berds, but looked on one another with a look that spoke 
volumes, and the tears gushed out. So, hiiv many liair- 
breadth escapes have we all had amidst our sins, wliere othei*.s 
have stumbled and fallen rise no more ! What thankful- 
ness should the remembrance of these mercies excite in us I 

The good Shepherds also took the pilgrims to the top of the 
Hill Clear, from whence they could, in a fme day, see the 
Celestial City, through the telescope wliich tlie Sliopherds 
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kept them. Tins pcrs]>ective j^liiss is Faith, but the ]»il- 
gi'ims have not always equal skill in usings it. However, 
they managed to sec something of tlie glory of the City ; 
and that vision, hnperfeet though it was, wasveiy ravishing 
to their s]>irits. 


Wo journey in a vale of tears , 

Hut often from on high 
TIh' gh)i‘j(HW bow of God avpt'ai’ii. 

And lights up all our shy. 

Tl’ion through the breaking clouds of lteu\ eu 
Far distant visions come. 

And sweetest words of grace arc given. 

To cheer the pdgi itii lioine. 

Then doubt and darkness flee a\va> . 

And shadows all are gone 
Oil ! if hUeli moments would hut sta\, 

This earth ' nd heaven were one. 

Too soon the visioti is withdrawn ; 

Tliere's only left, “ He saith 
And I, a lonely ]>i]grim, turn, 

To live ;i>id walk by faith. 

Yet e’en for glimpses such as those 
My soul would cheerful bcvir 
All that in daikest da>s it sees. 

The toil, the puin. the care 
For through the eonilict suid the )ace, 
Whatever grief my lot, 

If Jcsus shews hia lovely face. 

All troubles are forgot. 

My quiekenecl soul, in faith and love, 

Mounts ii]t on eagles’ wings, 

And at the City Gates above 
KxuUing sits and sings J 
*Tis through thy sufferings, 0 my Lord, 

I hv»pe that world to see, 

And through thus** gates, at thy sweet worl, 
To enter into Xhii; ! 


After going through the conflict witli ApoIIyon, the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Heaili, the scenes in Vanity Fair, and 
the dread experience of the pilgrims in Giant Despair's 
Castle, li is well to note wliat » Gfilcry of solemn realities 
is here, what a system of Divine Truth, coinincndiiig itself 
to all’ men’s consciences. It is not so much the richness of 
imagination, nor the tenderness of feeling hero exhibited, 
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nor the sweetness and beauty of the imagery, with which this 
book is filled, as it is the presence of these realities, that 
constitutes the secret of its unbounded power over the soul. 

Walk up and dowui in this rich and solemn Gallery. How 
simple are its ornaments ! How grave, yet beautiful, its 
architecture ! Amidst all this deep, serene beauty to the 
imagination, by how much deeper a tone do these })icture,s 
speak to llie inner spiiitual being of the soul ! When you 
havi' admired the visible beauty of the paintings, turn again 
to seek their meaning in that light from eternity by which 
tlui Artist painted them, and hy which he \vould have all 
men examine their lessons, and receive and feel the full power 
of their colouring. In tin’s light the walls of this- Gallery 
seem moving with celtatiai figures speaking to the soul. 
Tlicy arc acting the .Drama of a Life which hy most men 
is onl}^ dreamed of ; but the Drama is tlie reality, and it is 
the spectators onl}^ who are walking in a vain show. 

The Tilgrijn’s Progress shews an immortal being journey- 
ing ill the light and under the transforming power of these 
rcaliticvS. They are such ever-present truths, that you cannot 
read this work, without discovering them, any more than you 
could read aloud the pages of a book, without pronouncing 
its words ; any more than one could travel through a magni- 
ficent city, and not behold its streets and palaces ; any more 
than one could look at the rainbow without seeing its co- 
lours, or at the sun without beholding its light. It is hy 
the power of these truths that the Pilgrim’s Progress, like 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God, proves 
itself a discerner of the thongkU and intents of the heart. 

The whole foundation on which the author of this work, 
wdiicli of all other books stands the nearest after the Bible to 
the overpowering light of eternity, has built the structure of 
its realities, is his view (taken from the Bih|[jB and the Spirit 
of God) of sin, of God, of Christ, of the eternal world, and of 
the relations of man, as a fallen being, to that world and to 
his Maker. The gloom fn this hook, if gloom it can be 
called, where the light of the Cross so irradiates it, arises 
from the immutable dread nature of sin, rmd not from’ any 
dark views of the Gospel. It is not a gloomy book ; no man 
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ever tlionght of binii^nng ag-ainst it sucli an accusation ; it iii 
one of the most cheerful hooks in the lang-na^e. And yet it 
is a solemn array of the realities of spiritual truth. The way 
of our pilgrimag*^- is from gloom to grace and glory ; gloom 
at first, but afterwards glory everlasting ; })ut they wlio will 
reject the element of gloom from titeir theology i)i this world 
nre not likely to have the element of glory tpriiig from it 
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jDelettable fipauntairrsa: snli (SncSanteH Cfrounti, totilj 
t!)C CSoracterjgi Jgnoratice anfl 


Vu'W of the* (.Vlealiiil City. — Tho importance of such visioiK on our pili^ii- 
mil, no. — Character of Ignoranco.—Kalw vu»ir» of Justincation. — Dcimai ef 
the dootnnoof Justification by Faith.— Salvation by our own inciit'j many 
way iinjiossiblo — Cbriht, a whole Saviour or none at all — To hny that a 
niiiri is saved by his works is Just tho same as to say that lu U eivod by 
his feins.— Character of Littlo-Faith — The Enchanted Ground and Dio Flat' 
tercr.--The dohisions of self-righteousness-— The religious expi'i-icnee of 
Hopeful — The rencvied heart a mirror of Divine Troth. 


On the Delectable Mountains; the pilgrims had a sight of tlio 
Celestial City. No matter if it was but a glimpse^ still they 
stiw it; they really saw it, and the reineinbrancc of that sight 
never loft them. There it was in glory ! Their bauds 
trembled, their eyes were dim with tears, but still that vision 
was not to bo mistaken. There, through the rifted clouds 
for a moment, the gates of pearl were shining, tho jasjKr 
walls, the endless domes, tho jewelled battlements ! Tlie 
splendour of the city seemed to* pour, like a river of light, 
down upon the spot where they were standing. Vie may 
adopt the imagery of the poet Wordsworth, attempting to 
convey the idea of a material vision which he beheld in the 
clouds after a storm, in order to shadow foi*th something of 
that glory which might have been seen from tlio summit of 
tlie Delectable Mountains. 
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Glory bpyond all glory ever st'cn 
By waking senso, or by tbe dreaming soul ' 

The appearance*, infitantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a Mighty Cit>, — boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far, 

And 5blf-w)thdrawn into a wondrous dejith, 

Far thinking into siilendour without end ' 

Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 

With alabaster domes and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Upliftod : hero, serene pavilions bright, 

III avemucs disposed ; there, towers begirt 
With battlements, that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars, — illumination of all gems ! 

Now this sight did ravish the hearts of the pilgrims, though 
they could not look steadily through the glass. Sometimes 
this vision is revealed to pilgrims much more clearly than at 
other times ; but no language can describe the glory of the 
vision, whenever and however it is manifested to the soul ; 
for eye hath not seen, nor ear lieard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him. But God rovoals them by 
his Spirit, and sometimes doubtless with such a revelation as 
language cannot compass. 

Much depends upon the weather in our soul’s horizon. 
Sometimes, even when ascending the Delectable Mountains, 
the pilgrims are enveloped in joy all the way up. Tliey climb 
and turn to see the prospect, but can see nothing ; it is like 
ascending the Alps on a misty day. But still they climb. And 
now, all unexpectedly and suddenly, they rise out of the cloud 
and beyond it , — the sun is shining, the mountains are flashing 
like pure alabaster j — they seem to have angels’ wings, they 
come to the Hill Clear, the Celestial City breaks upon them. 
Ah, how^ glorious, how merciful is such a vision ! Worth all 
the climbing, all the fatigue, all the mist, rain, and dark- 
ness. Now the soul can go pn its way rejoicing ; now it can 
say to Athiestj^What 1 No Celestial City 1 Did I not see it 
from the Delectable Mountains 1 Shall not my soul remem- 
ber thee, 0 God, and the sweet glimpses of thy glory which 
thou hast caused to pass before me ? Yea, my soul followeth 
hard after Thee, and thy right hand upholdeth me ; and as 
long a:- 1 live will I praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
l^t for his abode. 
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J( rusfilcm ' -ToruBalem ' 

Naun' <*ver dear to me ! 

Such glimpses of IIoRveii, though they be but glim})ses, 
are iiiexi»ressib]y blessed aud sustaining in our pilgrimage. 
Tliey help to wean the alFcctions from earth, they strengthen 
us against temptations, they mahe ns see in the most strilcing 
light, the tujiptiness and vanity of the things of the world, 
and the folly and sinfulness of the love of *the world ; they 
make us feel, while confined to the world, what shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue ; they make trials also 
scorn very small and transitory , and easy to be borne. More- 
over, they quicken the heart after God ; for the renewed 
/I cart well knows that God is the glory of that City, for 
tlie Lord God Almighty’ and the Lamb are the temple of it ; 
and it has no need of tlie sun, neither of the moon to shine 
in it ; for the glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thei-eof.” When the heart is filled and purified 
with such desires after heaven, as in Paul’s case, then it doth 
desire to depart and to be with Christ ; it would lay by these 
garments of mortality, that it may put on Christ, and be 
clothed upon with our house wliicli is from heaven. Some- 
times, when God, by his grace, puts the heart in such a holy 
frame, discloses so much of himself in Christ to it, every 
day is counted, as it passes, for joy, as a step nearer heaven ; 
^o that Death seems no longer the King of Terrors, but the 
Angel of a Father’s love ; and the day when he comes is the 
Christian’s Bikth-Day of Eternity. So Time itself, the 
most fleeting of all things, seems sometimes long, because it 
separates the soul from the Saviour ! 

For this it is malces life bo lonjj 
While it detains us from our God : 

Fi*en ploasuH'S here incBcase the wroni(, 

And length of days lengthens the road. 

Who wants the place where God doBi dwell, 

Paa-takes alreack>' half of hell. 

IlCRnF-Rt. 

0 how desirable is such a frame ! But the pilgrims are 
not always in it ; so Christian and Hopefii] must go down 
from the Delectable Mountains, and be on the common way 
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of their pilgrimage ; for these happ^^ experiences and visions 
of heaven are given, as I said, not to constitnttj our re'^t, hut 
to make us long after it, to make us willing to endure hard - 
ships as good seddiersof Jesus Christ. The Crown of Life is 
after Loath, and no man can be crowned, till, through Christ, 
he luis gained the victory. The Lord, in mercy, grant ua 
that grace, that we, through liiin, may gain that victory, 
being made faithful unto death ! 

The pilgrims must go on, and though they liave been 
where they could see the Celestial City, yet there arc dangers 
and labours still to go through, and no cliariot, nor bright 
cloud, nor way through the air, to convey them insensibly, 
or without fatigue to heaven. So they bade the kind Shep- 
herds a loving farewell. Metliinks, after all their past ex- 
periences and visions, they breathed, as they went, the very 
spirit of those sweet verses of Baxter, in which he poured 
forth, with such simplicity, the breatliings of his soul after 
heaven, and the quiet s]>irit of resignation to God’s will. 

Lord, it belongs not to my caiv, 

Wlu'tber i die or hvo ; 

To lovo and serve thee is my shr-re, 
ilnd this thy gmec must give. 

If life be long, I wiU be glfid, 

That I may long obey : 

If short, yet why should I be sad. 

That shall have the same pay ? 

Christ leads me through no darker v 'oms. 

Than he went through befon* ; 

He that into God’s kingdom comcb. 

Must enter by this door. 

Come, Lord, when grace hath made me meet 
Thy blessed face to sw ; 

For if thy work on earth be sw cot, 

What will thy glory be 1 

Then I shall end my sad complaints. 

And weary sin fill days ; 

And join with the triumphant saoita, 

« That sing Jehov8h*s praise. 

My knowledge of tbatjiife is small. 

The eye of faith is dim ; 

But *ti8 enough that Christ knows all, 

And I shall l)o with him ! 

After the pilgrims ore set out from the Delectable Moun- 
tains, there pass before us a succession of scenes of great 
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beauty, and characters of gi-eat interest, mingled with so much 
instructive and delightful conversation by the way, that it 
is a good type of that gro^vth in grace and that heavenly 
wisdom, wliicli should more and more mark the pilgrims, 
the nearer they come to the Celestial City. The first cha- 
racter we meet is that of Ignorance, fi'om the town of Con- 
ceit ; then Little-Faith passes before iis with his story ; then 
the character of Great-Grace. Next comes the Flatterer, tlieii 
the Atheist, thou the Enchanted Ground, and Hojjefiirs in- 
structive relation of his religious experience, then the farther 
development of the character of Ignorance, then the course 
of an apostate. Next comes the picture of the land Beulah, 
and last of all, the river of Death and the Celestial City. 

Ignorance was a verv brisk lad, that came out of the 
country and was going to enter heaven ^^as other good people 
do,” hy liis goodness and not by Christ. He was a man of 
morality, a payer of his debts, a faster, a tithe-payer, an 
alms-giver ; and to this catalogue of liis worthy qualities, 
by which he was to he received in at the Gate, he also added, 
that he had left his own cowTitT^for whitJur he was 
Here, then, was a professor of religion, who meant to he saved 
by his own merits, and yet deemed himself to have f(.>rsaken 
all for Christ, at least to hare left his native country of Con- 
ceit. But he had still, unknown to liimBt-V, i^il the manners 
and feelings of his native land, and though he seemed to 
himself to be travelling towards the Celestial City, yet he 
was a stranger both to himself and to Christ, and of course 
had never entered by the Wicket Gate, and was destitute o^ 
Christian’s roll of assurance. How many professed followers 
of Christ there may be, who are entirely ignorant of their 
own depraved nature, and of their need of a Saviour's right- 
eousness, wc cannot tell, but we are all natives of this couii- 
ti'y of Conceit ; and if we expedt to attain salvation by our 
own works, prayers, fastings, merits in any vfey, and not by 
the all-sufficing merits, the rfll-atoning sacrifice, and the all-*’ 
renewing grace of Christ, we are utterly ignorant of what be 
tlie very first principles of the Cross of Christ. Where there 
is this ignorance of the Cross, there is very likely to btr.eii- 
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mity against it, or a light esteem of it. So Mr Ignorance 
did not think that there were “ any men in all our parts 
who knew the way to the Wicket Gate,'’ and for his part, he 
did not think there were any need of knowing it, since there 
was a much nt'Jarer way. 

So Ignorance and the pilgrims parted for a season, but 
afterwards they renewed their conversation, and Ignorance 
gave the pilgrims to know more particularly what were some 
of the grounds of his own assurance in regard to his good 
estate. The main thing seemed to be his comibrtable hopes 
of heaven, and the good things that his own lieart was tell- 
ing him about himself. He seems never to have known the 
desperate wickedness of his own heart, nor to have thought 
of distrusting it ; and when good Christian explained to him 
that by the judgment of the word of God the heart is natu- 
rally altogether sinful, then did Ignorance break out with 
this speech, saying, I will never believe that my heart is thus 
bad. Therefore, said Christian, thou never hadst one good 
thought concerning thyself in thy life. 

This good opinion of Ignorance concerning himself was a 
radical, blinding evil, a great delusion, as it is with many 
professed pilgrims ; for, not seeing his own desperate sinful- 
ness, of course he saw not his need of Christ as a Saviour, 
and had never fled to him, nor known what it was to rely 
upon him for -mercy. Yet, ho spake of Christ, and expected 
to be saved only by him, but it was in such a way as if 
Christ died to give to the sinner’s own works a saving ef- 
^cacy. 

The case of Ignorance shews that there must be deep con- 
viction, knowledge, and hatred of one’s own guilt, to make 
one fully see, feel, and know the preciousness of Christ, and 
then indeed the soul rests upon him ; but it cannot rest upon 
him and upon its own worlvEf or merits together. Christ will 
be an only Saviour, or none at all. But there are many, 
who, like Ignorance, profess to rest upon Christ, but make 
him only hdf their Saviour, relying on their own holiness 
also for acceptance before God, This is a very dangerous 
erro^, as in the instance of Ignorance, for it proceeds from 
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self-conceit, and even while under its influence men still 
think^iat they hold to the fundamental doctrine of Justi* 
fication hy Faith, 

This was the case with Ignorance, yet his description of 
Faith would sound very plausible to many minds. I be- 
lieve, said he, that Christ died for sinners, and that I shall 
be justified before God from the curse, through liis gracious 
acceptance of my obedience to the law'. Or thus, Christ 
makes my diitiea, that are religious, acceptable to his Father, 
hy virtue of his merits, and so I shall be justified. Now 
this faith was truly, as Christian said, a tantastical, false, 
deceitful faith, nowhere described in the word of God, al- 
though, having a great shew of scriptural truth, it was won- 
derfully adapted to mislead and delude the simple and igno- 
raiit. 

But who does net see that such a faith as this makes 
Christ not a Saviour of ourselves, hut of our duties ? it makes 
Christ die in order to constitute for us a self-rightcousncss, 
in order to make what we do the ground of our salvation. 
But Christ himself is our salvation, or we have none at all. 
He himself, and not our duties for his sake, is our wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. He died to 
save our souls, and not to save our righteousness, nor to make 
our obedience fit for us to rest upon for salvation, for it never 
can be fit, hut always needs to be forgiven. But this faith 
of Ignorance would make Christ a justifier not of the be- 
liever, but of his actions, and a justifier and Saviour of tlie 
believer for tlie sake of his actions ! That is, it makes Christ* 
die for the justification of the believer’s duties, which thus, 
it is pretended, become merits, and may he presented, through 
Christ, to God, as the purchase of salvation ! 

Now, when Christian explained the real nature of justify** 
ing faith in Christ, as relying solely upon him and his merits, 
the self-righteousness of Ignorance cried out ag&inst it. What, 
said he, would you have us trust to what Christ in liis own 
person hath done without us ? This conceit would loosen 
the reins of our lusts, and tolerate us to live as we list ; for 
what matter how we live, if we may be justified by Christ’s 
personal righteousness from all sin, when we believe iti 
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This was the common outcry and reproach of Antiuomianism 
thrown against the doctrine of justification by faith, Ibn the 
part of those who reject it. Ignorance was equally preju- 
diced against the declaration of Christian from the Bible, that 
no man cun loiSw Jesus Christ but l>y revelation from the 
Father ; and this was simply the common unwillingness of 
our proud hearts to admit such truth as throws us entirely 
on the sovereignty and mere good pleasure of God. 

The idea of j ustification by works, in any way, when w^e 
look at our own depravity, must appear to every sound mind 
as irrational as it is unscriptural. The best works, per- 
formed by the best man, are imperfect and mingled wdth sin, 
and therefore need to be forgiven ; so that to say that a man 
is justified by his works is no better than saying tliat a man 
is justified by his sins ; and howr great an absurdity this is, 
there is no man who will not acknowledge. Every true 
Christian deeply feels that the best duties he ever performed, 
the best services he ever offered to God, the most unnangled 
spiritual sacrifices he ever laid upon the altar of a Saviour’s 
Jove, need to be sprinkled with a Saviour’s blood, and cannot 
otherwise be accepted of God. How thm can he, in any 
sens-^ whatever, be justified by his works, seeing that his 
w'oiks themselves need to be forgiven ? The utmost that his 
best w^orks can do is to prove the existence, in manifesting 
the fruits of that saving faiGi, through wliich the soul is 
united to Christ, and by his blood justified ; but if our works 
all partake of sin, then, so far from being in any sense justi- 
fied by works, w^e are condemned by them, and without other 
justification must perish everlastingly. 

In this view what can be more offensive to a believer in 
Christ than that spurious mixture of faith and works as a 
reliance for justification, which in our day is so common, 
but which robs the Saviour of liis glory, and the atonement 
of its efficacy,^ and which, so fiir from excluding boasting, 
produces pride, and sustains ^ most subtle and destructive 
form of self-righteousness. Justification by faith is a pre- 
cious doctrine, because it exalts the Saviour and cuts up 
huriian pride. Justification by works is an abominable 
Popish perversion of the Gospel, which, whether in the for*u 
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of peijaRces or prayer»j ministers to human pride, lays an- 
other foundation than that which Christ hath laid, intro- 
duces anotlser Saviour, and so provides for the ruin and not 
the redemption of the soul. A church may have justifica- 
tion by faith among its articles, and yet may go over upon 
Popish ground in justification by forms and works, arid so 
may desert and betray this fundamental living truth of 
Christ* And many a man, like Ignorance, unac<][uainted 
with his own heart, and with Christ as his Physician, may 
be taken unawares by a show of scriptural truth, and in- 
stead of really building on the Rock Christ Jesus, may he led 
to build his house upon the sand. One of the most subtle 
poisons of the age is the doctrine of human merit, which, like 
a cloud from the botiomkss pit, or thick vapour from the 
caves of Antichrist, darkens the gospel, and sends the soul 
wandering in the mazes of pride and error. Christ is our 
Saviour, and not our works ; Christ alone, and not ^orkt 
in any sense ; Christ must be all, and In all, or we havs 
no Saviour ; wherefore, let us be sure that we rest on him, 
for no righteousness can save us but his, nor is there tuny 
thing but his blood that can cleanse the soul from sin. 

Since the dear hour that brooght me to Tby loot* 

And cut up all my foUiee by tUo root, 

I never trusted in an jvrin but Thine, * 

Nor hoped, but In Thy righteousnees divine. 

My prayers and alma, imperfect and dcSlod, 

AVere but the feeble eflforts of a child. 

Howe'er performed, it was their brightest pftrt 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart 
Cleansed in thine own all-purifying blood, 

Forgive thoir evil, and accept their good* 

I coat them at Thy feet— my only pica 
1$ what it was, nsrsanxaoK itpun tukx ! 

Cowvaa, 

The chaiucter of Ignorance is a type of many, who, hav- 
ing never been truly convinced of sin, remain unconscioUfi 
of the desperate wickedness of their own hearts, and of ihek 
utter helplessness in themselves as to salvation* As 
ful said of him, there sire abundance of such as he in 
tourjo, whole families, yea, whole streets, and pil- 

grims too ; and it there be so many in onr parts, hhv^mi^y. 
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thiai: you, must th^e t>s lu^ the pleoe wheire he wee I 
Somethiug like his was the eha^mcter of Temporary^ who 
was awakened once, and resolted to go on a pilgrimage, but 
suddenly becoming acquainted with one 8avo*aelf, he gave 
up the labour of it* This is what a great many persons 
do ; instead of despairing in themseit^es, and going to Christ 
alone to save them, they go to duties and pretended merits 
of tkeir own, and when they do this, then ferewdl to Christ 
and his righteousness, and so, in reality, farewell to the hops 
of heaven* 

fhis spirit of self-righteousness is a fearful delnsion and 
spare to many on first setting out in this pilgrinmgs* It 
se^s to be the most difficult thing in the world lor the 
heart to come to Christ just as it is, wholly bankxupt, and 
to receive Christ, and to understand him, and to rest upon 
him, just as he is, our only, all-sufhoient Saviour* It is the 
most ji^cult thing to come and buy the wine and nulk ol 
the gospel without price ; the sinner thinks he mpHt bring 
somothing in his hand to purchase with, some duties, some 
merits, prayers at least, if nothing else, to buy forgiveness. 
And, in truth, the act of resting on Christ is taught only 
God; a right appreciation and reception of Christ comes 
only foom God's Spirit. So it is made for us the greatest, 
most important of all pmyers, that the God of our Lord Jesus 
0)uriat> the Father of glory, woM gm mto w ^int 
0 / und rmlatw^ m (Ae hmohdg^ Qim* Witii- 

out this revelation of Jesus to the soul as a Saviour, a man 
mjSy talk ever so devoutly of the cross of Christ, and yet be 
a Save^self after all, Redmftion fnMe sosy, or mry 
mn mteiour, was a label which Hr Coleridge, with 
grea# justness and severity of satire, one© wrote over a ool-* 
lefsftou ojt Soeinian Tracts; in our day, the doctrine of 
byrfolth seems to be aban^ned not only by 
those #0 d^y the atonement and divinity of Christ, but 
hy who make a boast of those doctrines, Their tl^eo^ 
legy a mixture of self-rightemis mopmUty, with 

hiji| like the go^ plan of salvation, as ef^toally ^ 
% saving oip^y of the and yet Wf'tisftes 

Wiril the pietenoS and 9f it make 
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Christ R ^dorsev^ dn th« gfocmd of his own deftlh^ of 
the bill Of iKiOrjiie ^hiOh tho sinnor j^tesents on the gi^ound 
of his owifii motuUt^); they make Ohrlfirt merely a helper, and 
not a Savlonr. But tlie gospel must be every thing or no- 
thing, and* he that comes to Christ thinking that he only 
needs him to make up his own deficiencies, does not believe 
in him as a Saviour at all, does not come to him as such. * 
HoverthelesS, it is not merely Ignorance who is pleased 
with the delusions of self-^righteousness ; but real disciples 
sometimes, who think themselves rooted and grounded in 
faith and loVe, are led away by the same temptations. This 
the pilgrims found to their cost, when they eriOottiHered the 
Flatterer, by whom tliore can be little doubt that Bunyan 
intended to represent anothu enemy of justification by foith, 
undOr the guise of spiritual jinde, a good opinion Of thcm^ 
selves, and a reliance for salvation upon their oWn duties 
ahd degree of advancement in the spiritual lifo. Thtfi^Flai^ 
tereir led thm in a way bo like the right way at first, tliat 
they thought it was the right way ; hut so adroitly and 
insensibly did he deceive them, tliat at length their foM ^ 
weire himd focm instead of towards the Celestial City, and 
then the white robe fell fiom his back, and disclosed hft 
native blackness and deformity. Then also he tlirew a strong 
net oVe^ them, and left them to struggle in it, unable to gefb 
out. By such dilficultiefl do men always becoine entanghiB, 
who leave the way of simple leliancc on Christ aud^ hie 
lighteousness. ^ ‘ 

There is also in our day a fiattcring delusion, by iVliich 
this black man in white may be I'Cprosented, which is 
dootitne of perfection attained by saints to tliis world, 
wWSte doctfine, by its fostering of pride and Self-righteous^ ^ 
ness, has Set many a man with his face from Instead bf 
towards the Oelts^ C^ty. A man eager spixIMt 
attainments does beitalnly seem to be in the high rcadl^ 
heaven j but if toe makes those attainments, instead of 
his Saviour, then certainly his face is turned, and hU 
am tending the icthSf way. So Wf nSed to bS ite W 
watch against any tWhg and eVery thing, thtmgb^S 
come ip ns in the shape of an of light, ^ 





Imi m fmm a sole reliaii^e upon CUrist^ Of tompt ti$ to a 
h%h opinion of oursolvco. A Im>kco lieart and a contrlto 
spitii aibo in the eight of God of great priee ; but if any man 
thinks himself /o have attained perfeetioa, he iri not very 
likely to bo in the exercise of a broken heart or of a con- 
trite spirit, nor indeed in. the exoi*cis© of true fiwth in Christ 
for justiheation, 

You will observe that this flatterer, robed in white, pro- 
tending to great strictness, spirituality, and holiness, carried 
the pilgrims seemingly onwards towards the Celestial City, 
but left them with their faces direct from Zion, instead of 
heavenward. Now this has been the case with so many 
persons who have at first professed to have attained perfbe- 
tioUi and believed that they sought it, that it would soem 
an if Bunyan must have had in his eye the very error vre 
are contemplating. From the belief in one’s own perfection, 
it is o/ben but a single step to tlio mopstroua conclusion that 
the soul cannot sin j that whatever the body do^jsi, the soul 
omtioi be defiled tlujreby, or made guilty ; that the law pf 
God is no more a rule of conduct, and that its commands 
may be broken at plearure without sin* this is doubtless 
tendency of a self-xighteous spirit They who 
aiiuply m»d solely in Christ and his righteousna^ for 
tiunjhaya often been accused by seIf-r^£^teous mnr^iets of 
♦'making void the Jaw;’* but, in point of foot, H iatbey 
only who establish the law ; it is nothing hut the love of 
Cihrist, and foith in his merits, in his blood, that ever pro* 
4noes any morality required by the law* On the other 
llmiidi they who trust in tlieir own merits, and they '*vhe 
{wimaad to a perfection of their own, are always perva)iiii%, 
atid 110 linking void, both the law and the gospda ahd sqn^ 
ihnhiit 4o ^mly and jlalnly trample ail its req^lf 
t)|mr feet* Bo true it is, that pride goetbr bsr 
i(m deiiMetfou^ mud a haughty spirit before a foU**' ^ 
leljauce upou Chrj^ as himself qur SaVfour, 
wnly Saviour, is beUt^uUy expvefsed in ons of Herbert's 
though quaint pieces, entitled, ^he Hold-Fast* Ohrir^t 
dl he ja the fo4 an4 holder of what is 

jOnrs ; hut w W Is ours Is Ids, and ours only as it corner 
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j^om him^ flo that we have nothing in oumlv«»^ 
truflt in him king his. What is in outselves is 
ness and sin ; what is ours iu him is strength and righteoixs* 
ness } so he Is our Hold-Fast. 

i throatenied toobMom the strict decicc 
Of niy dc^ar God with all i«iy x>owet u(;id ziiijshi : 

But t w-is told by ouo it could not Ik* : 

Yet 1 might trust m God to bo my light. 

i; hem will t trust, said X. in him alone, 

Nay, b'oti to trust in him was also his j 
W h must upuless that nothing is ciui own. 
fh^n f oonfess that he lu^ snecOui lb. 

But to hare nought u ouis not to coniiMi 
Ihat we hiiyo noyglxi. I slwd amazed at this, 

Much froubb tl, tiij i heard a friend exiiress, 

That all thin;* • were ours by being hiK. 

What Ai' ito hud, and forfeited for uib 
^rist I tb now, wlio cannot fail <« fall* 

While ChrWan and Bopefal were straggling in n^l, 
tfliere came a bright Shining One, with a whip of email oewd 
in hia hand, who questioned them as to how they came 
there, and what they wei'e doing. When they had told’all, 
and had been reminded that if they had diligently pernaetithe 
note of tjbe way given them by the Shepherds, they would 
not fallen into this snare ; this Shining One made them 
lie dhwni and submit to a sore, tliongli loving chastieem^ili 
By this Is figured the discipline of the good Spirit of the 
liOtd with his children, when they in any manner go 
and alao the loving-kindness of the Lord, even in the ohaatlae- 
ment of bis people. As many as I love, I rehnke and 
ehasWa.** **110 reetoroth my soul,” saith David, '‘and 
me in the paths of righteousness fbr his uame*s safca^^’ 
Were these two erring disciples, who had now Insensibly 
beguiled away fiiom Chr^ and bis righteousness into, 
fiatiWng, delusiS^ opinions of their ovqi atiailuniiliii^ 
whto>ed badb by the Shining One into the path of humUH;|^ 
ijritfi, ttuSh, and So great is the love of the Spirit^** 
Bp si^t gnd lonil^mMng the patience and the mmy ^ 
the Lord. ^ 

Few passages arb Instmotive than ttUl wfatoil In 
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this stage of the pilgrimage contains the cliaracter of Little* 
4nd the story of the robbery he suifereJ. This man 
ftU asleep in Doad-Han^s Lane, not far ftom Broadway Gate 
lie had certainly no^bnsincsa in tliat place, where so many 
hntrders were committed, anrf to sleep there was above all 
So three desi>erate fHlains, Faint-Heart, Mistrust, 
and Guilt, set upon him, and robbed him of all his ready 
money, and left him half-dead. There am a great many 
Little-Faiths in our pilgrimage, and though they do not all 
sleep !n Bead-Man’s Lane, yet they go doubting and tremb- 
through life. Faint-heart, Mistnist, and Guilt clog 
their footsteps, and their faith in Christ is not strong enough 
to trinmph over tliese enemies and make them flee So they 
gp burdened ^Vith sin, and literally mourning after Christ, 
rather than believing in him. Yet thiM mourning after 
Christ is something precious ; it is infinitely better than 
hardness and indltference of heart, or Msc setoity, and 
infinitely better, also, than a dangerous, false confidence, or 
a jAy that has not a seriptnral foundation. 

Little Faith imd a tender conscience, which made him 
bewail his sinful sleep, and all his failings by the way. 
Llttle-Ffuth’s spending money, that is, almost ail the present 
coififort of a hope in Christ, with those foretastes of heaven, 
^hieh are the earnest of the Spirit, was taken ftom him by 
those desperate robbers ; but his costly jewds they did 
flhd, or else did not value them, as they were gocJi only at 
the Celestial City ; that is, these robbers, Faint-heart, Mis- 
trust, and Guilt, did not take away those graces of the 
BpWt, by wliioh Little-Faith’s soul was really nnit^ do 
though they did steal fpom him his own present 
so that he went on distressed and troubled in hts 
p^mag^ and a beggar to day of hts , h\ 

ibeifi was one good thing about IdttMahh^WI^ 
his aln^Oemy 5 he had indeed little fiiith, but Im 
W Wlia redl^ faith, and no trust In his own ^ 
iiflb^onriitth as OInMans, til fiwaign Ibgrediaiite wm 
aE tubginte ol seU**riglitO(m^ and ittixHmr 
is to befikred veiyftwofttfi would bo fomi with 
»hhleKWhoo«tabbvS tf ouesy tfiiiig were taken 
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ft'om llie grace which we hope is iu our hearts, but oujjf, 
what is believing, true, and cleau/^ what is 8iucere,..With^| 
ofFeuce, and pure belbre Ood^ ^he residue might be ^un4 a 
rery small modit^uiUv Should all the wood, hay, and stubble 
be burned up, whidi wehavebuUded on the foundation that 
is laid for ua,. how. jnuoh gold, silver, and precious stones 
would be found remaining, we might fear to know, If 
Guilt, Mistrust, and Faint-Heart were to set upon us as they 
did upon Little-Faith, would they take merely our spending 
money, and leave uS our jewels, or* would they take jewels 
and all ? , 

Hopeful seemed to think if he had been in Little-Faith’s 
place, he would not have given up so easily ; but Chnstian 
bade him beware of self-conhdence^ for it was a very different 
tiling to hear of these villains who attacked Little-Faith, 
and to. be attacked by them one’s self. Ho man could tell 
thdi wonderful tearfulness pf that combat, but he who |uu» 
been in it. Great-Grace himself, by whose coming up the 
desperate rogues were frightened away from latt|&-FaJ[ib, 
though eatcellent good at his weapons, would very likely 
gi^t a frit, if Guilt, Faint-Heart, and Mistrust got within 
hte, not being kept at his sword’s point ; and when a man 
Isidown, and three such wretches upon him, what can he 
dofi Fater bnce thought he would never give up ; h!e wae 
ready to try wlmt he could do; even to go, to prii^n 
death^ bUt when these grim robtos came upou him,!^ 
do say that , he is the Prince of the Appstlo^ 
bandit him so, tliat they mado him at last afrajlip? a 
glr};^^ So there is no Wp> trust, strength, iw? safety fpiij’ 

M in Christ, in his great grace in ns, upon ns, j^d foi; 
Great-Grace must be our champion, as he waS; Littlo-Paiih1», 

■or it is all or^ with ns* . - / . , ^ ,V 

^weltin tlm towfr of Sincere, and his 
^ pre<uoua thing in him, for the Bord 
m ^ mau. who trembleth; at 
Mm^ebvnri' Lord,,'^h said^ that-hc' will 

Gse bri)dsed^li?©d> nor ftus^^'the smokiisg*'4a|5i,; ■ * 

els^.so all^.wh%;!|^iR 
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were witli the smoke of liis evidences, mid seeking in vain 
to £n(i Im own fire, yet there is hope of a blaze ; it will 
break otilj at last, and bum brightly. So if a man can but 
say,, f‘ Lord, I believe, help th-ou mine unbelief,” if he says 
this aiaeerely, he^need never be diseouraged ; let him hope 
in the Lord* Little-Grace can trust in Christ, and Great- 
C^ace can do no more ; and if “ one promise doth belong to 
thee,” says an excellent old writer, “ then all do ; for eveiy' 
one conveys a whole CInist; and Chmt vdll acknowledge 
bee to be his, if he secs but one mark of his cliild upon thee 
in truth and sincerity. For God brings not a pair of scales 
to weigh your gf aoes, and if they be too light rciuseth them ; 
but he brings a toucihstone to try them ; and if they be pure 
gold, though never so little of it, it will pass Current with 
him } though it be but smoke, not dame, though it be but 
as a wick in the socket, (as the original hath it,) likelier t>cj 
die and go out, than continue, which we used to throw away; 
yet he will not quench it, but accept it.’' This is a sweet 
cp^orting truth, but let it not be turned to indolence or 
l&eatiousness ; for if a man would have Gpd to work out 
his salvation for him, he must also be willing and industri- 
0 ^ to wcurk it out himself with fear and tremhling. 

! next character which the pilgrims met wi^ 
w|y to fbe City, after, by the help of the Shining 
had aacaped the net of the -Flatterer, wais an opftw, brOjUd, 
blaspheming Atheist, He pretended to hare been 

jseeking the Celestial City, and hadnol femnddi, aaed 
n^ir he knew (here was no such thing in . existence, And 
rm determined to take, his full swing of the pleasures 

to make amends for all the labour he had undergone;. 
tE%ere Is, no doubt that Bunyan had met with such charac- 
ters they nre to be found sometimes nov?^ 5 and dangerous 
wwleW;^ey to the young and inexpericno^* fhjb man 
mmhide me of a professed pis^her of #le Gospeh 
bui a dehW of ow Lord’s l>mnU and Atonement^' to whom 
I he havii^ been sotted over one of Mir Jbegality’s 

parw^i ^wlm eariylife the subjects ofemaay end 

sit:^^;^g5ous h»p:ee|ion 8 , hut he 4 ^deniaed mkl 

b^me 'worse 'tbaii ■an '»',33hh» ,man PTry 
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as Atheist to Ohristian and Hopeful, though not that <hej*e 
was no Celestial City, yet tlmt there was no need of atn!»h a 
laborious pilgrimage to come at it, for iliat he Imd heeai 
through all this pretended religious ex^rience, and knew^it 
to be all nonsense, a perfectly needless and foolish trouhle. 
“ The lips of a fool will swallow up himself. The beginning 
of the words of his mouth is foolishness, and the end of his 
talk mischievous madness- He knoweth not how to go to 
the City*” This fool Atheist lost his labour with Christian 
and Hopeful, for they had seen the Gate of the Celestial 
City from the top of the Delectable Mountains. So when 
temptations to unbelief and Atheism beset the Christian, he 
may very properly throw himself back upon his past experi* 
ence of God's loving-klnJwess^^ when the candle of the Lord 
shined upon him, an<i he could see afar off. So David, in 
trouble and darkness remembered God from such and such 
a place, when he had commanded deliverance, and he knew 
he would command it again. 

But now the pilgrims enter on the Enchanted Ground. 
The air of that region tends to such drowsiness, that ’ It 
disposed the pilgrims to lie down at once and sleep} and 
Hopeful would ha’^^c done so, had it not been for the warn* 
Inga bf Cfhtistian, who bade his brother remember what the 
gcmd Shepherds had told them. Hopeful was inclined to Bdf[ 
witll Pa^, I only and Barnabas, have not we power; to 
%lbear> working f * May I not lie down and taW a start 
t said Hopeful* Sleep is refreshing to the latamch% 
many ata I can scarcely hold my eyes open* Ah, tta^ 
sdiort naps for pilgrims i The sleep of death, in the En- 
chanted Air of this world, usually begins with one of tiiese 
short naps* 

Sleeping here, Uiere is no safety ; for if you giro W;ay to 
your ijmost tosaStihle inclination, it becomes mcta 
sistiblc^ yoh are ih Imminent danger of the /ethargy of 
ritual deaths Whei%fere, beware of spiritual indoknoe } At' 
k a gradual^ Wt fearM and powerful temptation. ^ 
fere, let m ncit as do others ; but let us watch WM he 
” ; d tawarema Idkewarm for^ity in your ^iriiuaJ 
^Ikolally'iii prayer^ in itaruly prayer, ia"seOret 
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prayer. And rest not in the form, but pray earnestly to 
(3od to infuse more life and esruestness in your devotions, to 
give you a more vivid view and sense of eternal realities, to 
you up, and to shake from you this sloth, and to make 
you vigorous an^ fervent in spirit This is what is needed, 
for in this Enchanted Ground of indolence and spiritual 
slumber you must, though it crucify your own flesh, resist 
this dangerous inclination to sleep. 

This desire to slumber is sometimes an indication of spi- 
ritual coldness, rather than of spiritual fatigue, for those w^ho 
liave been exercising themselves vigorously are not apt to 
feel it : so that it indicates a state in the soul, like Umt which 
taJkes place in the body, when a person is near pOrlshing in 
the snow* There is an account in the voyages of, dome of 
our eaHy circumnavigators about tlie globe, of a danger of 
this kind that came upon them when travelling in a certain 
frosen region, which I always think of when I come to this 
place in the Pilgrim’s Progress. The smgeon of the com- 
pany, a man of g^eat skill and firmness, warned his com- 
panions that they would feel a great inclination to sleep, but 
that so sure as they gave way to it, they would dte in it, for 
no power on earth could wake them. But if J mmember 
right, this very suigeon, Dr Solander, was one of to 

ba, overcome with this irresistible desire to si^p $ had 
they BOt^ by main force, kept him from it, he would have 
lain: down in the cold, and slept, and died* Kow,‘w)nsi4his 
iholiiiMion to spiritual slumber is the resultof spMtiialcold*^ 
ness, a man is in danger indeed. It is time to besto yotir-# - 
setf, foe if you yield to this propensity, it is likely tet » 
deiih will overtake you in it Wherefore, ^ i*ouse up, uud 
wulk- bn^jiind beat yourself, if need be, and call earnestly 
to save you, and Christ will be yt^ guide* 

The way Christian and Hopeful took fo hvoid &ia danger 
vms excellent a%d very, histruetive* sang and ornivet^sed 

and Hopefhl related to ChiMiiah the deej^jiy 
'ac^nt of his Christidu 

they wm tliufe amusing, singing, and talk%, Iho ' 

and ‘the danger grew tos and less, the moim 
.‘interested. . . ^ sweet ish^veiily conveiBMkmiMtiivbti^ 
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tmns, BO good to warm and enliven the heart. Ko wonder^ 
T^vdiere there is so little of it, and so mndi and constant 
and trifling talk on the vanities of this world, tlmt there 
should be so mnch sj^lritital coldness, Some men are all ear 
and tongue in earthly' things, conversable and social in the 
highest degree on the business, arts, and manners of this 
world, but when it comes to things of spiritual experience, 
when it comes to that exhortation, ‘‘ Let your speech he al- 
ways with grace, seasoned with salt,” ah, how little salt is 
there ! AttU salt, as tlie world calls it, there may be plenty 
of it 3 wit. and leiwning, and common gossip in abundance ; 
but of the of grace, liardly enough to keep tlie talk from 
the dunghilL This is sad, and yet true. But Cliristian con* 
versation, warm from the heart, is a precious means of life, 
and the means, sometimes, of opening the prison doors, and 
bringing out a slieeper. Banyan’s lines are as true as they 
arc pithy ; 

Saints* fellowship, if it he managed well. 

Keeps them Swake, and that in spite ef* bell. 

: Buch conversation as that of Christian and Hopeful is full 
of aiWabening and edlfymg power. 

, Hopeful gave Christian an account of his own conversion, 
and sddom indeed has there ever been a description of tJm 
workings of conscienoe, and the leadings and discipline d 
Divine Providence and Grace with an individual soul bri%f t 
inj^ it to repentance, in which the points and main cdum of 
conviction^ conversion, and Christian experience, have been 
broOight ont with such beautafoi distinctness and power. It 
is instructive to traOO them in Hopeful’s relation. He 
w^ first awakened by the life and death of Faithful in 
Vanity Fair. Many a conscience can answer to the frttth of 
hia enumeration of the oceaisitms and times in wliSch, eveii in 
hbsi unconverted Btat% he used to remember God, mi lie 
tiJonbW; Hea>:t-frighteaing hours of convicftibn he had ii|Km 
and many things would bring his sins to mind ; as^ If ^ 
hddidv but jmeet a good man in ih» streets* or if he heard any 
oua ini the Bible ; or if his head did b^^in to ache yor 
If Wld.thsi some of hia neighbours were sick 3 or if 
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he heard the hell toll for some that were dead ; or if he thought 
of dyittg hitufeeif ; or if he heard that suddou death happened 
to others ; hut especially when he thought of him self, that lie 
must come to judgment, there was continually, as with 
ajl wicked men, a dreadful sound in Hopeful’s ears. The 
truth is, the Ocean of Eternity will make itself heard. And 
there is a low wailing sound, as of spirits in torment, always 
wafted across it to the inhabitants of tliis world, as well as 
the voice of the spirits in bliss, saying, Come up hither ! ” 
These things set Hopeful upon an ejifort to ahxend his life, 
far otherwise, thought he, I am sure to be damned. So he 
betook himself to praying, reading, weeping fgr sin, speak- 
ing the truth to his neighbours, and many other things, and 
thus, for a little season, succeeded in lulling and satistying 
conscience. But again his difficulties were renewed, and hia 
trouble came tumbling upon him, and that over the neck of 
' all his reformation. Such sentences as these sounded in his 

ears : By the works of the law shall no man be justified ’ 
and He that oflendeth in one point is guilty of all/’ More- 
over, Hopeful found that no present reformation Would wipe 
off the score of past sins, and indeed he eould get no relief 
but in Christ. By Faithful’s directions, he went to the 
mercy-seat, and pleaded with God to reveal Christ unto him ; 
and though he was tempted to give up praying, an hundred 
tiinCB twice told, yet he persevered, till in that saying, Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Chidsfc and thou shAlt be saved,” he 
ftnmd peace ; he found that coming to Christ and believing 
on him are all one. He found tlien to whom he must look 
' for rightcaueness, and what it was to trust in the merits of 
€hris^ and what was meant when it wUs said that Christ 
1 1st ihe ebd of the law for righteousness to every one that be- 

' Hop^ra experience stands in a fine instructive contrast 
ivith thi^ of Ignotande 5 the first shews the relish of the 
heart for pure divine truth, and the secret of it ; 
the eemd thews the of the opposition of the unrenewed 

keart that ^samo divine truth in its purity « The pride 

of mtr natmE>e is ono the last evils revealed to ourselves, 
whafovOr goes ,a|iiii«t it, wo do naturally count as oux* 
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enemy. But Humility, learning of Qlirigt, make«( a diif^rent 
estimate, and counts as precious, beyond ptice, all, that 
and virtue in tbe Gospel wMcK abases self. - ; , > > 

Tho srtuU wJioso sight all-qiiickenfiig grace renews, 

Takes the refjGmblance ef the gofkl she vieii’s, 

A'i di^n^onaSi stripiJOd of their opaque disguise, 

Reflect the i3w)Qrulay glory of the skies. 

She speaks of HiiU, her Author, Ouiirdfan, Friend, 

Whose love knew uo heginniug, knoiis no entl, 

In languiige warm, as all that love Inspires, 

Ami in the glow of hot intenso do-sIn^, 

Fants fo oommuuicat© her noble fires, Cow'l^tch. 

On the other hand, those who do not love God cannot oat- 
pect to find in his word a syatein of truth that will please 
their own hearts, A sinful heart can have no right views 
of God, and pf coun^o will have defective views of his word ; 
lor sin distorts the judgment, and overturns the balance of 
the mind on all inomi subjects far more than ev^ the 
of men are aware of. There is, there can be, no true re- 
flection of God or of his word from the bgsoni darkened with 
guilt, from the heart at enmity with 1dm, That man will 
always look at God through the medium of his own eelfisli- 
ness, and at God’s word through the colouring of his own 
wishes, prejudices, and fears. . 

A heart that loves the Saviour, and rejoices in God as his 
Sovereign, reflects back in calmness the perfect view of Id® 
character, which it finds in his word. Behold on the borders 
of a mountain lake, the reflection of tire scene above ^celved 
into the bosom of the lake below I See that crag projeding, 
the wOd flowers that hang out from it, and bend if h> 
gaze at their own forms in the water beneath. Observe that 
plot of green grass above that tree ^ringing from the 
and over all, the quiet sky reflecting in all its softness and 
depth from the lake’s steady sur&ee, Does it not seem as if 
there were two heavens ? How perfect the reflection ! Ami 
just as perfect and clear and free from otmfueion and per* 
plexity is the reflection of Godfs character, and of thetsruths 
of his word from the quietosa of the^ that loves the 
Saviour and rejoices in his slipieme an4 sovereign jg^cryV ; 

Now look again. The wind is on tb^4ake, and; Mvos lb*- 
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ward its waters in orosted and impetuous waves, angry and 
turbulent. Where is that sweet image 1 There is no change 
above: the sky is clear, tho crag projects as boldly, the 
flowers look just as sweet in their unconscious simplicity ; 
but below, banfis, trees, and skies are all mingled in con* 
fusion. There is just as much confusion in every unholy 
mind^s idea of God and his blessed word. God and his truth 
are always clear, always the same ; but the passions of men 
fill ilxeirowii hearts with obscurity and turbulence; their 
depravity is itself obscurity, and through all this perplexity 
and wilful ignorance they contend that God is just sucli a 
Being as they behold him, and tliat they are very good beings 
in his sight. We have heard of a defect in the bodily vision, 
that represents all objects upside down : that man would 
certainly be called insane, who, under the influence of this 
misfortune, should so blind his uuderstanding, as to believe 
and assert that men walked on their heads, aiid that the trees 
grew downwards. Now, it is not a much greater insanity 
for men who in their liearts do not love God, atid iu their 
lives perhaps insult and disobey him, to give credit to theij 
own perverted misrepresentations of hi ni and of his word . As 
long as men will continue to look at God’s truth through the 
medmm of their own pride and prejudice, so long they will 
have mistaken views of God and eternity, so long will their 
own ttelf-righteousness look better to them for a resting-place 
than the glorious righteousness of Him, who of God is made 
unto us our Wisdofn, Righteousness, Sanctification, and 
Redemption. 

Such ar one is the mere " natural man (who) receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness 
unto him : neither can he know them, for they are spirit- 
ually discerned.’* He lias not the proper discipline and pre- 
paration of heart — the pure and fitting tastes for these higher 
and better things. He has dwelt in a low earthly region 
until his whole being has become conformed to low and 
earthy objects; and his dimmed and distorted vision cannot 
seo the briglit heaven above him, As well might the un- 
tutored ej?c of him who hath always been labouring in the 
dark and duity mines under ground, attempt to judge of the 
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beauty of colours and to determine the rules of art. Such 
an one is justly called Ignotance, and his self-confidence only 
serves the more to setoif the barrenness and grovelling tastes 
of his soul. The more confident and dogmatical he is, the 
more an object of pity does he become to good angels and 
spiritual meu, and of contempt and mockery to lost spirits. 
His boastfulness is only the strong syniptom of his insanity, 
and the sure token of his perdition. 

On the other hand, ho who hath renounced liis self-right- 
eousness, and, with a broken and contrite heart, hath tied 
for refuge to the righteousness of Christ, ho hatli found a 
deal* vision and noble and rational tastes. Now he desi)iso8 
and loathes the objects which lie before admired and loved, 
and lifts up his rejoicing cj o to behold tho beautiful scenery 
of tlu) green and smiling earth, and the quiet lake reflecting 
the happy heavens, and he sees the ha|>])y heavens them- 
.selves, from whence the reflection comes. Justly is this one 
called Hopeful, The things which he hath chobcn are not 
in the present, but they open to him the blessed future. Ho 
hopes for them, and he hopes not in painful doubtfulness?, 
but in the sweet assurance of the faith wliich hath brought 
him to Christ. 

Abba, Father ! send forth the spirit of thy dear Son into 
our hearts, tlmt we, being made humble, believing, and holy, 
may ever give back a serene, unsullied reflection of tliy Truth 
and Love ! Blessed is that Spirit of adoption ! Grant that 
we all,* in its possession, may lie made the children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus. May we, through the Spirit, wait 
for the hope of righteousness by faith ; remenihering that 
in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircuracision, hut Faith, which worketh by Lovn. For 
we are made partakers of Christ, if we hold the beginaing 
of our confidence steadfast unto the end. 

on ns l look upon tho roftd. 

That loAds to yonder ble»t abodt , 

I feel distresdod and fearful 
So imuny foe* tho patfsoje throng, 

1 am so weak and they so strong. 

Ilow can my wiul ho choerful ! 
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J5ut when I tbint of Him, whow 
Ca.li save me in a tryinjy hour, 

Anfi place on Him reliance, 

My soul is then ashamed of fOEiv ; 

And thoui^h ten thouRand foes ai>ix\n 
s^li bid them all defiance 

The dangerous road I then pursue 
And kesip the glorious prize in view, 

W ith joyful hoiMj elated ; 

Strong in the Lord, In Him alone, 
Where he conducts, I follow on, 

With ardour animated. 

0 Lord, each day reue-w my Rtrenglh, 
And let me see thy hice at length, 

With all thy people yonder j 
With them m heaven thy love 'IqclRTt'. 
And sing tiiy praise for ei'er tht-ri,-. 
With gjntitiyie and T'ornlsf. 
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E. and OBeuIai and t]6e Elifitr of Z>tatg. 


Gradual proffress of the Pilgrims from str^ijjrth to strength .—Their enjoyment 
in the Land Bealali.— Sinuhtr experience of llr Payson,— Beauty and glory 
of the close of the Pilgrim’s Progress.— Fear of Peath by the Pilgrims.— 
Bunyau’sown experience —Why Death is the King of Terrors— Dying is 
but going home for the Christian.— Death-beds of believers and unb^tevers 
contrasted,— Christian instanees in Fuller, PearjMJ. Janeway, Payson, and 
others —Blessedness of such a death.— Wecossity of a preparation for it iii 
life,— What constitutes the Land Beulah.— Sweetness and preciousness of a 
close walk with God,— Solemn Icsfeoii from the fate of Ignorance.— No aafoty 
hut in Christ. 

We are come now, in our pilgrimage, as far as to the 
Land Beulah. Would that we were all there in reality, and 
could abide there while we stay this side of the Biver of 
Death ! But the Land Beulah, lovely as it is, is only one 
stage in our pilgrimage, and that a very advanced stage. 
And it is observable how Bunyan makes his pilgrims go 
from strength to strength, by a gradual progress, from one 
degree of grace, discipline, and glory to another, in accord- 
ance with tlmt sweet scripture imafe, '' The path of tlie just 
is as the shining light, that shinetli more and more unto 
the perfect day.” So the piTgrims go from strength to 
strength, every one of them in Zion appearftig before God. 
They first, from the House Beautiful, had a view of the 
Delectable Mountains ; then from the Delectable Mountains, 
they had a view of the Celestial City then in the- Land 
Beulah, they even meet with the inlmbitants of that City. 
In this land they also hear voices coming out of the City, 
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and they draw so near to it that the view of its glory is al- 
most overpowering. Would to God that wo all- did better 
know the meaning of these images by our own blissful ex- 
perience ; for ceijainl}'^ the imagination alone cannot inter- 
pret them to us. A very near, deep, blissful cojnnmnion 
with God is here portrayed, and that beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, hy which daily the soul is changed 
more and more into the same image. Here the ministering 
spirits that do wait upon us are more frec|uent and full in 
their companies. Here the Spirit of adoption is breathed 
over the soul, and it walks and talks with Christ, almost as 
Moses and Elias in the mount of transfiguration. 

No other language than that of Buiiyan himself, perused 
in the pages of his own sweet book, could be successful in 
portraying this beauty and glory ; for now he seems to feci 
that all the dangers of the pilgrimage are almost over, and 
he gives up himself without restraint so entirely to the sea 
of bliss that surrounds him, and to the gales of heaven tliat 
are wafting him on, and to the sounds of melody that float 
in the whole air around him, that nothing in the English 
language can be compared with this whole closing part of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, for its entrancing splendour, yet 
serene and simple loveliness. The colouring is that of 
heaven in the soul, and Bunyan has poured his own heaven- 
entranced soul into it. With all its depth and power, there 
is nothing exaggerated, and it is made up of the simplest 
and most scriptural materials and images. We seem to 
stand in a flood of light poured on us from the open gates of 
Paradise. It falls on every leaf and shrub by the ^vay-side ; 
it is reflected from the crystal streams, that between grassy 
banks wind amidst grov4 of fi-uit-trees into vineyards and 
flOw'er-gardens. These fields of Beulah are just below the 
gate of heaven ; and with tfie light of heaven there come 
floating down tlie melodies of heaven, so that here there is 
almosfc an open revelation of the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him. 

During the last days of that eminent man of God, Dr 
Paysbn, he once said, When I fbrmerly read Banyan’s 
description of the Land of Beulah, where the sun shines 
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and the birda sing day and night, I used to doubt whether 
there was sflich a place ; but now niy own experience hae 
convinced me of it, and it infinitely transcends all iny pre* 
vious conceptions.” The best possible commentary on the 
glowing descriptions in Biinyan is to be found in that very 
remarkable letter dictated by Dr Pay son to his sister a few 
weeks before his death : — “ Were I to adopt the figurative 
language of Banyan, I might date this letter from the Land 
Beulah, of which I have been for some 'weeks a happy 
inhabitant. The Celestial City is full in my view. Its 
glories have been upon irlte, its breezes fan me, its odours are 
Tvafted to me, its sounds strike upon my ears, and its spirit 
is breathed into my heart, hfothing separates me from it 
hut the Iviver of Death, v liich now appears but as an insigni- 
ficant rill, that may be crossed at a single step, whenever 
God shall give permission. The Sun of Righteousness has 
been gradually drawing nearer and nearer, appearing larger 
and brighter as he approached, and now he fills the whole 
hemisphere ; pouring forth a flood of glory, in which I seem 
to float like an insect in the beams of the sun j exulting, yet 
almost trembling, while I gaze on tliis excessive brightness, 
and wondering with unutterable wonder, why God should 
deign thus to shine upon a sinful worm,” 

There is perha})s, in all our language, no record of a 
Christian’s happiness before death, so striking as this. What 
is it not worth to enjoy such consolations as these in our 
pilgrimage, and especially to* experience such foretastes of 
heaven as we draw near to the River of Death ; such revela- 
tions of God in Christ as can swallow up the fears and pains 
of dying, and make the soul exult in tlie vision of a Saviour’s 
loveliness, the assurance of a Saviohr’s mercy. There is no 
self-denial, no toil, no suflering in this life which is wortlxy 
to be compared for a moment with such blessedness. 

It is very remarkable that Bunyan has, as it were, at- 
tempted to lift the veil from the grave, from eternity, in the 
beatific closing part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and to depict 
what passes, or may be supposed to pass, with tJie souls of 
the righteous, immediately after death, ^^here is a tery 
familiar verse of Watts, founded on the unsuccessful effort 
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of the mind to conceive definitely the mamier of that exist* 
eace into which the immortal spirit is to be ushered. 

In vain tho fancy strives to paint 
The nioinent after death. 

Tiie glories that bui round the s.'^iut 
In yielding np hia breath. 


The old poet, Henry Vaughan, in his fragment on heaven 
in prospect, refers to the same uncertainty, in stanzas that, 
though somewhat quaint, are very striking. 

Dear, beauteous Death, the je^el of the just, 

Shining no n liere but in the dark, 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could man outlook that mark ! 

He that hath found sonic fledg’d hiid's nest may know 
At first eight if the bird be flmvii, 

But what fair field or grove he sings in now 
That ia to him unknown. 

And yet, as angels in somo brighter dre;iin» 

Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted thomes. 

And into glory peep. 

Indeed, our most definite view of that glory is hut a 
glimpse, a guess, a look as through a dim glass darkly, and 
wb it we k7iow of the intermediate or immediate state of 
un tabernacled souls is but little and in part. 'Perhaps the 
most general conception is tliat of an immediate, instanta- 
neous transition into the vision and presence of God and the 
Lamb. But Bunyan has witijji great beauty and probability 
brought in the ministry of angels, and regions of the air, to 
be passed through in their company, rising, and still rising, 
higher and higher, before they come to that mighty mount, 
on which he has placed the gates of the Celestial City, The 
angels receive his Pilgrims as they come up from the Biver 
of Death, and fom for them a bright, glittering, seraphic, 
loving convoys whose conversation prepares them gradually 
for that exceeding and eternal weight of glory, which is to 
be theirs as they enter in at the Gate. Bunyan has thus, in 
this blissful passage fi*om the River to the Gate, done what 
no other devout writer, or dreamer, or speculator, that we 
are aware of^ has ever done ; he has filled what perhaps in 
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most minds is a mere blank, a vacancy, or at most a bewilder* 
mcnt and ibist of glory, with definite and beatific images, 
wdth natural thoughts, and with the sympathizing com- 
munion of gentle spirits, who form, as it were, an outer 
porch and perspective of glory, through which the soul 
passes into uncreated light. Bunyan has thrown a bridge, 
as it were, for the imagination over the deep, sudden, open 
space of an untried spiritual existence, where it finds ready 
to receive tlic soul that leaves the body, ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister unto them who are to he heirs of 
salvation. 

These ministering spirits he can describe, with the heauty 
and glory of their form and garments, and the ravishing 
sweetness of their conversation ; he can also describe the 
feelings of the pilgrims in such company, and their glorious 
progress up through the regions of the air to their eternal 
dwelling-place. He can image to us their warm thoughts 
about the reception they are to meet with in the City, and 
the blessedness of beholding “ the King in his beauty,’^ and 
of dwelling with such gloiious company for ever and evfer ; 
but Bunyan goes no farther; he does not attempt to describe, 
or oven shadow forth their meeting with the Lord Gtod 
Almighty and the Lamb in that Celestial City. Tlxis would 
have been presumption. He has gone as far as the purest 
devotion and the sweetest poetry could go, as far as an 
imagination kindled, informed, and sustained by the Holy 
Scriptures, could carry us ; he has set us down amidst the 
ministry and conversation of angels, at the Gate of the City, 
and as the Gate opens to let in the pilgrims, he lets us look 
in ourselves; but farther nor revelation nor imagination 
traces the picture. 

But in all the untrodden spi^e which Bunyan lias thus 
filled up, he has authority as well as probabiyty on his side. 
For our blessed Lord said of the good man Lazarus, that 
when he died he was carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom, that is, into the abode of the blessed. It is not said 
that the instant Lazarus died he was with Christ in glory, 
but the mind has an intennediato transacLi%^n, a passage, a 
convoy, to rest upon i carried ly angels there is 
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time occupied, and a passage from this existence to the eight 
of God and the eternal life of glory, which passage Bunyaii 
has filled up with the utmost probability, as well as with an 
exquisite warnf\J:.h and beauty of imagery, which finds no 
rival in the language. The description comes from the heart, 
and fi'Oin an imagination fed, nourished, and disciplined by 
the Scriptures ; and this is the secret of its power, the secret 
of the depth and heavenly glow of its ravishing colours, and 
of the emotions vuth wdiich it stirs the soul even to tears. 
For it is almost impossible, in a right frame of heart, to read 
this description without weeping, csj)ecially that part of it 
where Christian and Hopeful pass the River of Death to- 
gether. 

How full of sweet feeling and Christian vrisdom is this 
passage ! How gentle, and tenderly alfectioiiate are Hope- 
furs efforts to encourage his fainting brother ! And how 
instructive the fact that here tlie older and more experienced 
Christian of the tw^o, and that soldier in the Christian con- 
0ict W’ho had the most scars upon him for Christ, should he 
the one to whom the passage of the River of Deatli was most 
difficult — instructive as shew^ing us that safety does not 
dep( nd upon present comfort, hut upon Christ, and that it 
is WTong to measure one’s holiness and degi*ee of prcpai’ation 
for death by the degree in which the fear of death may have 
departed. The pilgrims, especially Christian, began to despond 
in their mind when they came to the River. Notwithstand- 
ing that the angels vt^ere with them, and though they liad 
been for many days abiding in the Land Beulah, and though 
they wero nov? in full view of the Celestial City, and though 
they* heard the bells ringing, and the melodious music of the 
City ravishing their hearts, yet were their hearts cast down 
as they came to the borders of this river, and found no means 
of being carried across it. 

For timorous mortals start and shrink, 

To cross that narr|)w sea, 

Ajod lingtT, shivering on tho brink, 

And foM to launch a>vay. 

They looked about them on this side and on that, and in- 
quired of tneir shining seraphic companions if there were no 
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other vruy of getting over the river, and they must go into 
it : and when told there was none, they were at a stand 
With all the glory before them, it was death's cold flood still. 
The fear of death is not always taken away, even from ex- 
perienced and faithful Christians, nor is the passage witliout 
terrors. Christian had much darkness and horror, while to 
Hopeful there was good ground all the way. Christian w'as 
wrong wdien lie said, If 1 were right, He would now arise to 
help me ; for he had, as Hopeful told him, forgotten that it 
was of the wdekod tliat God saith, “ There are no hands in 
their death,” How'-ever, it is observable that Christian’s 
darkness did not last quite over the River. The Saviour w'-as 
at length revealed to him, the clouds and darkness Hed away, 
the evil spirits, and the sliadcs of unbelief that had invited 
and strengthened their temptations, w'cre subdued and put 
to fliglit for ever, and the Enemy after that was as still as a 
stone, and the rest of the River w'as but shallow. 

“ Brother, I see the gate,” Hopeful would say, wdiiJe Chris- 
tian was sinking, and men standing by to receive us.” But 
Cliristian would answer, It is you, it is you, that they wait 
for ; you have been hopeful ever since I knew you.” “ And 
so have you,” said he to Christian. What affecting simplicity, 
and faith and love in this last, stern, dai‘k scene and conflict 
of their pilgrimage J The great Tempter and accuser of the 
saints was busy now wdth Christian, as he had been under 
the form of Apollyon, and in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Heath. But thivS was his last opportunity for ever, and his 
last desperate assault. 

If Bunyaii, throughout this vrork, had l)een unconsciously 
throwing into his delineation of Christian’s character the 
features of his owui religious experience, w'e may suppose 
that he drew this death-scene also with a foreboding that his 
owTi soul would have to experience in the last mortal hour, 
another feai-ful conflict wuth the Adversary? But could he 
have returned into life, to p^int the conclusion of his own 
passage of the River of Heath, there would have been little 
or no gloom in the colouring, for his own death was full of 
peace and glory ; liis forebodings, if he had them, were never 
realhsed. We may suppose that in general the children of 
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God find this passage much easier in reality than they had 
anticipated ; but it is only because Christ is with them : he 
is with them in death, by a manifestation not granted in 
life, because not necessary. Yet, if there were as great con- 
flicts to pass through in life, there would be as great and 
sustaining manifestations of the Saviour. In life and in 
death he knoweth how to succour them that are tempted. 
To those who live by the grace of Christ during life, dying 
grace will be vouchsafed in a dying hour ; for he hath said, 
My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

It is appointed unto all men once to die, and after that 
the judgment,” It is this judgment which sinful men dread ; 
it is this which makes Death the King of Teiuiors. The 
future is indeed an unknown region, but the judgment is 
as certain as the present life, and even beyond the judg- 
ment the sinner’s conscience and the Word of God com- 
bined, fill the unknown future with definite scenes and 
images. Tlie elements of retribution are there, a#id also the 
subjects of retribution, living, moving, acting, speaking, 
suffering. Our blessed Lord, in that mighty spiritual drama 
of the rich man and Lazarus, has raised before us, as it 
were, a vast, graphic, living transparency, where the glories 
of heaven and the terrors of hell flash upon the soul. Death 
stands between tlie sinner and the eternal world ; death 
hands him over to the elements of eternal retribution. The 
agonized conscience, not sprinkled with the blood of Christ, 
sees the fires of eternity glimmering through the grim mon- 
arch’s shadowy skeleton form, as it rises and advances on 
the soul’s horizon. Death, in such a case, is the King of 
Tsbrobs. He marshalls them at pleasure. He has hut to 
stand before the frame of the unprepared mortal, and he 
curdles the blood and blanches the cheek, even of the atheist. 
He has but to touch the fraine of the boldest of God’s ene- 
mies, and they fire brought into desolation as in a moment j 
they are utterly consumed with terrors. The poet of The 
Grave has depicted, in a pow^erful and never-to-be-forgotten 
passage, the terrors of the unprepared soul in such a moment. 

How fihaoking must thy summons be, 0 Death 1 

To him that is at ease in lus possessions ; 
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Who, coHTiting on long ^roara of pleasure here, 

Is (luite unfurnished for thaf world to come ! 

In that dread moment, liow the frantic soul 
Kiives round tljc walls of her clay tenement. 

Buns to each avenue, and shrieks for help. 

Hut shrieks in vain ! How wi>>hlully she looks 
On all slio’s Uuvintr, now no longer hers ! 

A little longer, yet a little longer, 
t) might she stay to wash away her stains. 

And fit lier fyr her pas::age t Mournful sight ! 

Her very eyes wceji blood ; and every poan 
She lujiivca is big wdth horror. But the Foe, 

Like a Rtanidi murderer, steady to his purpose, 

Purbues her close through every lane of life, 

Nor misses onco the track, but piesses on. 

Till, forced at last to the tremendous verge. 

At once she sinks to everlasting ruin 1 

Tins is indeed dreadf iL And yet, let Christ come in, let 
Christ stand by the King of Terrors, and tliere comes a 
death of whicli there is no fear, no terror connected with it. 
There are souls on whose horizon, though Death’s skeleton 
form comes striding, the light from eternity does hut invest 
the form with glory. It is rather like the light of a clear 
sunset seen through the bars of a prison window, or through 
the foliage of a tree in the horizon. It is no more Death 
the Skeleton, hut Death the Angel, a messenger of peace, 
mercy, love, glory. There are souls that welcome him, for 
he opens the prison door, out of which they are to pass into 
a world of light ; out of a prison of flesh, sin, fear, doubt, 
and bondage, into a celestial freedom in the jierfection of 
holiness ; into love, praise, and blissful adoration, without 
any mixture of sin, any cloud or shadow of defilement, or 
any thing, for ever and ever, to mar or change the perfect 
peace and blessedness of the soul. To such souls, Death is 
but the Messenger, to take them before the throne of God 
in his likeness, to present them without spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing.” Death is life to such^; it is the being 
bom out of a state of sinfulness, darkness, and wretchedness 
in fallen humanity, into a condition of purity, light, and 
happiness, in a City where the glory of God doth lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof. There is no future ter- 
ror, of which Death is King, in such a ce 'o. Dying ite but 
going home, It was such a death of which Paul spake, when 
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lie said that lie desiied to depart and to be with Christ.” 
lie ivas not then contemplating- any images of terror. The 
future was to him filled -with aglorj’-, towards wdiich his soul 
was pressing, and into which death ^y^LS to introduce him. 


If you, O Mfln ! of Death arc hound in dread, 

Ctuiio to tliih chamber, sit bosido this bed 

See how tlio tiairio of Christ, hrcjithed o*tT tlic hem fc, 

Makc<^ the soul smile at Death’s uplifted dai t. 

ITie jiir to sense is close that fills the room, 

Hxifc anffcl forms arc wavmp through t))e gloom ; 

Tlie feeble pulse leaps iq), as ‘twoulct expite. 

But Christ still watches the Refiner’s fne. 

Life comes .and goes, —the spirit lingers on ; 

'Tis over ! No » the conflict’s not quite done ; 

For Christ will work, till of life’s sinful stain 
No spot nor wrinkle on the soul remiiin. 

IIo views his image now 1 The victory’s won ! 

The last dark shadow from his child is drawn. 

The veil is rent away. Eternal Grace ' 

The soul beholds its Saviour face to face ! 

Is this Death’s seal Th’ impression, O liow fair f 
I ook, what a radiant smile is playing there ’ 

That was the soul's farewell . the sacred dust 
Awaits the resurrection of the just. 

Call not the mourners, when the Chiistian dies, 
While angels shout him welcome to the skies. 
Mourn rather for the living dead on eiirth, 

Who nothing care for liia Celestial Birth, 

Death to the bedside came, his prey to hold, — 

All he could touch was but the earthly mould : — 
This to its native ashes men convey 
The treed Soul rises to eternal day I 


And yet, iu itself, death is the Belf-saine thing to the 
righteous as to the wicked. It is the same painful, con- 
vulsive separation between soul and body, sometimes attend- 
ed with greater^ suflPering, sometimes with less, but always 
constituting the supreme last strife of agony endurable in 
this mortal tenement. But what an infinite difference, when 
all tiie circumstances of death, all forms and processes of 
disease, every kind and degree of pain and suffering, are 
ordei^d by the Saviour for the good of the soul ; when he 
sits over tliis furnace into which his child is cast, removing 
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the dross, and \vatching for liis own image ! Wliat an in- 
finite difference, when disease and pain are hut as graving 
tools in Ids hand, with vhich he is giving symmetry and a 
perfect polish to the living stones which lie is to set in his 
temj)le, renu^ving every imperfection, every wrinkle, every 
stain ! Doatii, in such a case, is but the last act of a Sa- 
viour’s loving discipline with his people, the perfection and 
consummation of his mercy. 

Some 'wicked men have suffered much less in dying than 
some rigiiteous men. “ One dieth in his full strength, being 
wliolly at case and quiet ; another dieth in the bitterness of 
Ids soul. Tliey shall lie down alike in the dust, and the 
worms shall cover them.” It would be interesting to draw 
a comparison between tlic deaths and the deathbeds of a 
number of the most lemaikahly wicked men, with an equal 
number of the moat remarkably righteous men. The cir- 
cumstances of disease, of mere material evil, are much the 
same, except that as material evils they are always aggra- 
vated })y spiritual distress ; the pangs of conscience giving 
sharjmess to the pangs of dissolving nature. Compare even 
the deathbeds of Ilume, Voltaire, and Paine, with those of 
Edwards, Brainard, Henry Martyn, and Pay son, and you will 
find tliat there is not much to choose as to the physical pain 
of dying. Take the deatlis of Herod and of Paul, the one 
eaten of worms, consumed inwardly, and the last in all pro- 
bability crucified, and there was about as much physical 
suffering and terror in the one death as in the other. Take 
the deaths of Kero and of John; the one is a suicide, the 
last dying quietly at an Imndred years of age ; the pangs of 
dissolution in both cases were probably very nearly equal. 
The death of the righteous is no more exempt from physical 
distress and suffering than that of the wicked. 

Kor is the physical distress of suffering that ingredient 
in deatli which men particularly regard or fear. In reading 
of tile death of a Christian, how little are our feelings dis- 
tressed as to the depth and intensity of his bodily suffer- 
ings, so long as we have the conviction that God was with 
him, that Jesus Christ was his support. But in reading 
of the death-sufferings of a wicked man, or in witnessing 
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such a deathbed, you are terribly affected by the spectacle 
of such physical pain. It is because the misery of tlie soul 
is there ; there is nothing in this latter case to hoar up tlie 
body, to proclaipi the blessedness of the imniorbil paid, oven 
amidst the suffering of mortality ; on the contrary, morta- 
lity borrows suffering from tlie soul ; the body is doubly 
tortured in the hour of dissolution by the pangs of a wound- 
ed conscience. 

Hume would have died an easy death had his soul been 
ah peace "witli God, and resting on his Saviour, although the 
disease and suffering of his body had remained the same. 
As it was, there was that ingredient in the suffering of his 
last hours which made his nurse ever after refuse attend- 
ance at the sick-hed of a philosopher ! Voltaire would 
have suffered little, even luid his pliysical sufferings re- 
mained the same, if in his last moments, instead of inward 
wrath of conscience, and forebodings of wrath to come, 
there had been the Christian’s faith and sense of pardoned 
sin ; if instead of alternate blasphemies and prayers, there 
had been ^ove to that Saviour, whom the infidel, amidst 
the admiration of liLs fellow-infidels, had dared to deride* 
But the stings of a wounded conscience give a sharpness 
to ail mortal diseases, that nothing else can give, making 
even the common sufferings of sickness an intolerable weight 
of misery. 

On the other hand, to a mind at peace with God, there 
is very little terror in physical sufferings ; — I had almost 
said there is very little pain. Sometimes, indeed, the dying 
pains of a holy man will be so great as for a season to absorb 
all his attention ; but even then, you feel that all this is no- 
thing in comparison with the presence of Christ now, and the 
glory whicli sliall he revealed. When A^diew Fuller was 
dying, he said to those arouncl him, “ It seems as if all bodily 
torture were concentrated in my frame.” That was but for 
a moment, and it was outweighed by the faith of his soul, 
even wliile so concentrated and intense that the powers of 
his being could fix on nothing else intently. When Payson 
wa8’*dying, his bodily sufferings were what would have been 
iutkm, had it not been for Hie ffood of glory and happiness 
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witli which his soul was filled. His faith gave evea to suf- 
fering a glory. When Mr Pearce was dying, lie said, after 
a restless night, I have so much weakness and j)aiii that I 
have not had much enjoyment ; hut I have a Ml persua- 
sion tiiat the Lord is doing all things well.” Now, here was 
a case in wliich the pain of dying, the pain of the mortal 
disease, was so great, as materially to interfere with the 
positive enjoyment of the soul, hut yet it added no terror ; 
the pain was sensibly experienced, but with such trust in 
God and such sweet resignation, that it gave Heatli, as the 
King of Terrors, no advantage. But if this same degree of 
pain had been experienced by a ma*n without the consola- 
tions of tlie gospel — ^a man dying unprepared for eternity — 
the anguish of the bodily suffering would have been incal- 
culably more intensf\ Q'be terrors of death do not belong 
necessarily to the paims of death j they do to the wicked, but 
not to the righteous. 

Were the universe at the commaud of the soul, it would 
not be worth a grain of sand to a man dy ing without tlie con- 
solations of the Gospel. Friends can do nothing in such a 
case ; the strongest affection, though it be stronger than 
death, can bo of no avail. But Olirist can do every tiling. 
The presence of Clirist can overcome the sense of pain, and 
fill the soul with hlossediiess in the midst of it. Instances 
are not wanting of this even amidst tlie unimaginable suf- 
ferings of being burnt to death at the stake. 

I have before me two instances of this glory and the power 
of Christ’s presence in death ; the one in a very young Chris- 
tian, the other in a saint of more advanced age and expe- 
rience. When young Mr Jane way, in England, was dying, 
his language was as follows : — “ 0 my friends, stand by and 
wonder ; come, |ook upon a dying man. What manifesta- 
tions of rich grace I If I were rmer to enjo'}^ moTe than this^ 
it mere well worth all the torments that men and devils could 
inventy worth coming through even a hell to such transcendent 
pys as these. If this be dying, dying is sweet. Lot no true 
Christian ever he afraid of dying, Christ’s smiles and visits, 
sure they would turn hell into heaveu. ^ )h that you did 
but see and feel what I do 1 Come and behold a dying inan 
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more cheerful tlxan ever you saw any healthful man in the 
midst of his sweetest enjoyments/'’ “ JVIethinks I stand, as 
it were, with one foot in heaven, and the other upon earth, 
Methinks I heaj^* the melody of heaven, and by faith 1 see 
the angels waiting to carry my soul to the bosom of Jesus, 
and I shall he for ever with the Lord in glory. And w^ho 
can choose but rejoice in all this f ’ The pangs of death in 
this man were strong, but the exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory was so much stronger, that it absorbed his 

soul, and filled him with triumphant praises. 

Now what can an unbeliever do with such a case ] Here 
is no opportunity for enthusiasm or mistake from animal 
sympathy or excitement, nor any external sources of support 
or happiness whatever, nor any anodyne that can overcome 
the present sense of pain, or give buoyancy to the spirits, 
or provide material for the dreams of a youthful imagina- 
tion, or set it in play in the presence of the King of Terrors. 
To the blind eye and gloomy reasoning sense of unbelief, 
here is nothing hut pain, weakness, darkness, relinquish- 
ment of all the blessings of life, and a blank, drear vacancy 
in prospect. And yet, there is a mysterious, unseen, anper- 
natu' al presence and power, a power of life and joy so up^ 
springing, deep, and inextinguishable, so certain, sensible, 
and ecstatic, that this dying man, convulsed with pain, can 
say, “ If I were never to enjoy more than this, it were well 
worth all the torments that men and devils could invent, 
worth coming through even a hell, to such transcendent 
joys as these I ” And this is CnEiST ! This it is to have a 
Saviouk ! This is that Saviour’s omnipotoncy and mercy I 
Gloomy, self-torturing, unha})py infidel, what hast tliou to 
say to this 1 

Our second instance is the^ case of Dr P^y son. He once 
said, in his last illness : — I have suffered twenty times, — 
yes, to speak within bounds, — ^twenty limes as much as I 
could in being burnt at the stake, while my joy in God so 
abounded, as to render my sufferings not only tolerable, but 
welcome. The sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed. God 
ia my all in all. While he is present with me, no event can 
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m the least diminish my happiness ; and were the wlioie 
world at my feet, trying to minister to my comfort-, they 
could not add one drop to the cup.^’ On anotiier occasiuii he 
said, “ Death comes every night and stands at tny bedside 
in the form of terrihjo convulsions, ev^y one of whicJi 
threatens to separate the soul from the body. These con- 
tinue to grow worse and worse, until every hone is almost dis- 
located with i)ain, leaving me with the certainty that I shall 
have it all to endure again the next night. Yet, while my 
body is thus tortured, the soul is ))erfectly happy, perfectly 
happy and peaceful, more happy than I can possibly express 
to you, I lie here, and feel these convulsions extending 
higher and higher, fmt my soul is filled with joy uaspeak- 
ahle. I seem to swim in a flood of glory which God pours 
down upon me.” 

This is wonderful. And so the dying Evarts exclaimed, 
homa down, or rather I should say, borne up by such a 
weight of glory. Wonderful J wondeiTul ! ” But hero 
again there is nothing external, nothing visible, no earthly 
thing conceivable, as a source of such joy amid suffering. 
These are the consolations of Christ, and in the proKsence of 
tliese infidelity stands stunned, aghast, and silent. They are 
not always granted so abundantly in such triumphant, over- 
powering measure even to the Lord’s most faithful servants ; 
but if need be, they are. But even a little measure of them, 
a glimpse of the Saviour’s countenance, and an assurance of 
his mercy, is enough to deprive death of his sting, to take 
away all his terrors, and to swallow^ him up in victory. “ 0 
Death I where is" tliy sting ? 0 Grave ! where is thy vic- 
tory 1 The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is 
the law ; hut thanks be to God who giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord^ Jesus Christ I” 

It might, on some accounts, seem strange that so few, if 
any, death-scenes of the apostles or primitive disciples are 
left on record by divine inspiration. They must have been 
eminently animating and instructive. But their whole life 
was a living death ; they died daily, and when we see them 
aaily serving Christ, and daily desiring to ‘b part and t(> l >0 
with Chx'ist, the death-scene could add little to this testimony. 
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St Paul has given us^ at the close of the fifteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and also thi’onghout the 
eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, a picture be- 
forehand of the blessedness of Christ’s servants in death. 
And the death-sctoo of the first martyr is given us in the 
Acts of the Apostles, with heaven opened, and tlie glory of 
God visible, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God ; 
and in the view of this vision, the dying Stephen is praying 
for his murderers. This was an example for all that should 
come after, both of the divine consolations, of which they 
might he sure in the hour of suffering and death, and of that 
divine spirit of forgiveness, in the exercise of which they 
must glorify their Saviour, 

That the divine glory in the death of Christians is the ob- 
ject of our Lord’s particular regard, may he gathered from 
what is said when Jesus gave an intimation concerning the 
death of Peter, in one of his last interviews with his dis- 
ciples : — Tliis spake he, signifying by wliat death he 
should glorify God.” This too is partly the meaning of that 
expression in the 116th Psalm, — Precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of his saints.” Every peaceful, every 
triuinplmnt deathbed is a commentary on tliis passage ; for 
the glory, the faithfulness, the mercy, and love of the 
Saviour, and the love of his dear disciples to him, stronger 
than death, and the greatness of his atoning sacrifice, and the 
power of his blood to cleanse from sin and give peace to tjie 
conscience, are here exhibited, as they are nowhere else. 
Here the cross shines in its saving power and glory. Every 
precious thing in the cliaracter of Christ and the scheme of 
redemption, all the lovely attributes of God, and the un- 
speak^le blessedness of those ivho have their portion in him, 
are here manifested together. All the lessons of the law and 
the gospel Bmn brought to a point ; but above all^ the pre- 
cioasness of Christ to the soul that rests on him is so illus- 
trat^Nj, and the necessity of faith so demonstrated, that it 
seem:, as if the sight of one such death-scene, if all men could 
behold it, would draw’ all men to, the Saviour. It does make 
all|nen exclaim, ^^Itetmedie the death of the righteous, and 
let my last ea«5 be like his ! ” 
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Let US HOW turn tlio light of Death upon our own life, for 
Death is the great Enlightener, in whose presence we see 
things as they really are, ail delusions being wuthdraw'ii, all 
droarns Jiaving vanished, and an overpowering flood of light 
being thrown back upon the vanities through which we have 
been treading. Let us flee to Christ, and, by his grace, live 
tlie life of the righteous, and so our last tnid shall bo like 
bis ! Of true peace in death there is no possibility but by 
])cing IN Oh JUST ; but even tbe peace of a true Christian 
may be greatly oljscurcd and troubled if he has been 
Avilling to live at a distance from his Saviour. But wdicre 
the soul is in Christ, relying on his precious blood and 
righteousness, and tlie affections are habitually fixed upon 
the things which are above, where Christ siitcth on the 
right hand of God, then indeed dying is but going home ; and 
such blessedness is worth all the daily watclifulncss in life, 
that can po^ssib]y be given for it. Such blessedjiess makes 
the soul live on the borders of heaven, in the Land Beulah ; 
for to be in the Land Beulah is to he spiritually-miuded, and 
that is the secret of all the blessed visions to be seen in that 
land. To be spiritually-minded is life and peace ; and they 
who are eniinenLly so, are eminently happy. Nor is any 
labour to be accounted painful, in comparison to tlie sweets* 
ness of so resting upon God. The w'ay to such blessedness 
may he trying, the steps to be taken may cost much self- 
denial, but tlie results are unspeakably glorious and delight- 
ful. Nor is there any happiness to be compared with that 
which is enjoyed by a growing Christian, a saint, w’hose life 
is truly hid with Christ in God. The happiness of w^alking 
W'ith God daily is very great. It is blessed to breathe after 
God, to hunger and thirst after righteousness, and to long 
for the communication of his. Spirit. It is ]>lessed to feel 
w'ith the Psalmist that tlic soul thirsteth^for God, thrice 
blessed to cry out As the hart pan tot h after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 0 God ! ” 

And if the experience of such desires is blessed, much more 
is the fruition of them, wdien God reveals himself to the soul 
that waiteth on him. “ Blessed are they shat do hunge*rand 
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thirst after righteousness, /or they shall he fiUei.L'^' A wiiteli- 
ful, earnest attention to the increase of one’s |)eisouai ploly 
makes every part of Christian experience animated and de- 
lightful There divine relish in all the exercises of tlie 
Christian life, a savour of heaven, a foretaste of the enjoy- 
ment of the saints in glory. The \Yord of God is pivcioiib, 
the duty of prayef is precious, the vision of faith is clear 
and strong, and heavenly realities come in with vivid i)owcr 
upon the soul, and tlie peace of God, wliicli passetli all 
understanding, keeps the heart and mind through Chiist 
iTesus, 

Tlie secret of the Lord is with them tliat fear him, and 
he will shew them his covenant.” lie will iiold it up to 
their view, unfold its rich blessings in their sight, and shew 
thorn that they have a part and a place in it. He will open 
and expound its glories, its glories of wisdom and knoAvIedge 
in the revelation of Christ, its glories of spiritual things, into 
which the angels desire to look, its glories in the purcliased 
possession of the saints and the riches of their lieavculy in- 
heritance, and the wonders of that infinite love, 1>y which 
such celestial, everlasting treasures were procured. All this, 
and infinitely more than can be described, is the heritage of 
them tliat fear the Lord, that rest upon the Saviour, and 
who earnestly endeavour, renouncing every sin, to maintain 
daily that close walk with him which lie requires, and to 
follow on after tJiat perfection which he has exliiliited as the 
only right standard of the soul 

Is not this a life to be chosen, to be greatly desired, to be 
laboured after with exceeding great diligence, perseverance, 
and earnestness ? Is it not worth a great deal of self-denial 
and fervent energy in prayer, and a great deal of time given 
to the word of God, and to ell the secret exercises of the 
Christian life 1 jts it not worth a great many sacrifices of 
external ease and comfoi’t, if that were necessaiy, and of 
external business, if that jwesses too urgently ? Is it not 
worth every thing, and are not all things else laid in the 
balance with it empty and worthless ? Is it not the pearl 
of greHt price which he that is wise will readily sell all that 



he hath to he master of? the one thing neetiful, for tho at- 
tainineiit of which all other things may weJi be given up, 
and forgotten as of no inoiuont ? 

Yea, it is the lving<ioni of God and his righteousness, with- 
out which the universe cannot make you happy, hut with 
\shicdi all things eJse shall he added unto you. Give Avhat 
God will, -without tliat you are poor, but with that rich, 
take what he will away. For when lie gives himself, he 
gives all biessing^^. Who Avould not rather ht the poorest 
-wanderer that walks the eartli, the most (lown-*h-otMeu and 
desjnsed outcast rtf mvatioii, and have his dail\ nu^als at God's 
spiritual talde, his daily walks with his hcdcouier, Ins daily 
visits of refreshment at the full founlain of lus love, than 
without that refreshmeni to possess the riches of all king- 
•loms, or be the woishijjped idol of the world ! Y\'a, wdio 

-would not rather he ]>evishing for vejuit of daily bread, or 
hogging from door to door, if that were necessary, and yet 
daily faithful in prayer, growing in pvaee, and having his 
life hid with Christ in God, than surrounded. wdtU all ai- 
lluencu and at case amidst all luxuries, and yet living in that 
worldly frame atid at that distance from the riuviour, and in 
that gloomy coldness of spirit, Avhieli -svorhlly prosperity, 
>•. ithout great secret diligence in >valking with God, .so in- 
variably jn-odiicos ! 

The close of the Pilgrim's Progress is rentlerod exceedingly 
instructive, solemn, and admonitory by the fate of ignorance. 
It is as if the writer had interposed a eliock to the gushing 
fulness of our feelings excited by the lieavenly splendours 
of the preceding description, and had said to us, as ^ve were 
thinking ourselves almost in heaven beforehand, “ Beware 1'’ 
While 1 was gazing at all these things,” says the Dreamer, 
“ 1 turned my head to look back, and saw Ignorance com-; 
lip to the rivei side ; hut lie soon got over, and that without 
half the difficulty which the other two men met with. For 
it happened that there -was tlicn in that place, one Vain-hope, 
a ferry-man, that with his boat helj>ed him over *, so he, as 
the others I saw, did ascend the hill to come up to the gate ; 
only he came alone, neither did meet wdth any the least eu- 
couragement. When he was come up to the gate, lie looked 
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up to the writing that was above, and then began to knock, 
supposing that entrance should have been quickly adminis- 
tered to him ; but he was asked by the men that looked over 
the top of the ga^ Whence come you 1 and wdiat would yon 
have ? He answered, I have eat and drank in the presence 
of the King, and he has taught in our streets. Then they 
asked him for his certificate, tliat they might go in and shew 
it to the King. So he furnhled in his bosom for one, and 
found none. Then said they. Have yon none ? But the man 
answered never a word. So they told the King ; but ho 
would not come down to see him, hut commanded the two 
Shining Ones that conducted Christian and Hopeful to the 
City, to go out and take Ignorance, and bind him hand and 
foot, and have him away. Tlien they took him up and car- 
ried him through the air, to the door that I saw in the side of 
the hill, and put him in there. Then 1 saw that there Avas 
a Avay to hell even from the gates of heaven, as Avell as from 
the City of Destruction.’* 

Now, can any thing he more solemn than this ? Yon will 
remember that this man Ignoi-ance was ignorant both of 
himself and of his Savioui*, and yet he had been long a tra- 
veller towards the Celestial City. His case is described by 
tl>e Saviour, wdth the addition that “ j^lany shall say unto 
me in that day, Lord, Lord, open unto us ; to whom I will 
say, Depart from me, I never knew you, ye that w^ork ini- 
quity,” Now may God iu mercy keep us from such self- 
deception ! Nevertlieless, it would be nothing strange, should 
it be found iu the great day of trial, that tJiis age was dis- 
tinguished as an age of self-deception ; and if we take not 
great head to oui’selves, we shall glide on Avith the same 
general current. And it is the saddest, most dreadfiJ mis- 
take that ever man fell into, to dream on of heaven, only to 
awake and find himself in helf. We had better do any thing 
most hard, b© pressed with the gi-eatest evils, encompassed 
witli the m5st painful difficulties, endure all labours, under- 
go all suffering, practice every self-denial of the good soldier 
of Jesus Clmst, than remain in such danger. What is it not 
worth to be unalterably safe in Christ, to have constant ex- 
perience of his preciousness, to be making constant additions 
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ro our knowledge of him, to be nourished daily by liis grace, 
and to he animated constantly by his love 1 Oh if we had 
any thing in this world of a value in the least to be compared 
with the blessedness of a well-gTounded hope in Christ, we 
V ould not leave it for a single day in such risk as we do 
our hojKi of heaven, hy living at such a distance from our 
Saviour 1 

What shadows we ai-e, and what shadows we pursue ! ab- 
sorbed wdth vanities ! a vision mad (3 for eternity, blinded by 
the shadows of time ! A soul made for God, and the bound- 
less realities of everlasting ages, absorbed with earth, and the 
j>oor worthless trifles of transitory 3" ears ! Is this the man- 
ner in which Christ would have his people live ! Or is the 
])rize of heaven’s eternai inheritance of so little value, that 
we can run the hazard of losing it with so little concern ? 
Ah, no ! The crown of righteousness is not of so little worth. 
“ The kingdom of heaven siiltereth violence, and the violent 
take it h}' force.” 

Kor is there any safety but iii Christ, and in a constant 
effort after an increase of that holiness, with wliich alone 
the soul can be fitted to overcome the dangers of its mortal 
pilgrimage, or to enjoy the crown laid up in heaven. Tliere 
is safety where Christ is. There is safet3’^ where there is 
watchfulness and growth in grace. There is safety where 
there is much secret prayer. There is safet3'^ in giving all 
diligence to make 3'our calling and election sure. There is 
Siifet3’ in l3dng low at the feet of the Saviour. Tliere is safet}" 
and blessedness unspeakable, even here, in a w orld of dark- 
ness and trial, amidst temptations and dangers. There is 
safety and blessedness now, there is triumphant glory at the 
close, in so walking with Christ, so resting on him, so pur- 
suing his pilgrimage. 

And then the usefulness wdiich is the result of all this 1 
For there is no picture more iovel3^, than of that external 
activity w^hich grows out of inward holiness. A zeal that is 
the result of secret humility, gentleness, pray^er, love to 
Christ, sorrow for sin, is ever blessed and successful. The 
^vorld oven of hardened opposers bow to Kv, lovely a spirit as 
tliai which Heniy Martyn and Harlan J^age exhibited. It 
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is a spirit wliich grows out of secret faitlifulness in tlie Cliri^" 
tiaii life. Let any disciple dwell ^^itll Clirist iu secret, and 
that disciple will assuredly l^e like unto Christ in ]>uh]ic. 
Let him praycrhi^ly, anxiuusly, weepijialy, attend to his own 
jmvate growth in grace, let him make tlie increase of liis 
personal lioliness a steadfast ohject, and the fruits of lio- 
lincss will presently appear. While lie is watcliing and 
praying, and Avateriiig the plant in his own heart with 
tears, the tree will be growing, with green leaves, and fair 
])erpetnal blossoms, and vi])e, ricli fruit, to the admiration and 
heiK'ht of every heholder. 

It is a blessed life, hut aclos^'hou Iransceiidently glorious, 
ivliich wo liave liecii tracing in this precious hook. Looking 
at its close, every man wishes to enter on just such a piL 
grimage. L('t ns then stand at the Gates of the Celestial City, 
as they arc hung wide open to admit the transfigured pil- 
grims, and tlien, vsith the light shining on us, let us turn to 
the prayerful, patient prosecution of our own earthly j)iL 
grimage, our own w’ork for Christ. “ Nove, just as the gah'S 
were opened to let in the men, I looked in after them, aiifl 
behold the City shone like, the sun ; the streets also were 
paved with gold, and in them ^^alked many inc^n with crowns 
on their heads, palms in their hands, and golden harps to 
fdmg praises witlial. There were also of thrin that had wings ; 
and they answered one another without intermission, saying, 
* Holy, holy, holy is the Lord.’ And after that, they shut 
up tl'O Gates ; wdiich,, when I had seen, I wislied myself 
among them.” 

Turn now, dear fellow-pilgidm, animated and encouraged 
oil thy way. Thou liast Jieaivl the songs of the redeemed ; 
iu the Apocalypse thou liast gone with John into the 
Celestial City ; iu the Pilgrinrs Progress thou hast wished 
thyself with Bujijan among the crowned and shining ones, 
that cry Holy ! Holy ! Holy ! Go then, and he faithful. 
Live in and upon Christ. Knock and w'eep, and watch and 
pray ; but in all thy darkness (and darkness thou mayest 
have to encounter^ never let the light of this Vision i>e 
forgotten. 
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71 10 thco on thy qmot \vjiy. 

Patient watch the bi-eaJiinR dau n 
Tia' tho shadows flee away, 

AiiU the night -will bOon be giaie 

Tlty pilgriirtago lies through the wilderness, — a wiJrlcrnoss 
indeed ; but the dear pfith to Christ’s abode is there, and 
Ills light is shining. No pilgrim’s rest is in tliis world, hut 
fhoro is a kest that rciuainetli for the people of God, Here 
wo huA^e no cvnitinuing cit}", hut avo seek one to come, a city 
Avhicli liath foundations, Avhosc hulldtu* and maker is God. 
Go, then, on thy Avay, teinging as thou gotst, — 

How happy is the Pilginu*' lot, 

How free iv'i'u every anxionh tboUf ot, 

Froiu ^ orldly and fe.ir ! 

Oonfini «l to noitlKT court ntw f\ 11, 

‘ •■ul dHdains on earth to dWvvl, 

}lo only M\)ourna here. 

'J'hi<^ happiness in part is mine ; 

Aliofuly fajived from low dchign. 

From every creatuve-Jove ! 

HU'bsed with H»e frcom of finite pc ' h 
My soul ib lightened ot its load, 

And seeks the things aliovo. 

'i'hc things eternal I parsue, 

A luippines beyond tlio view 
Of those that beastly pant 
V»>r things by nature felt and seer ; 

Their honours, wealth, and pleasuios rr' 

1 neither have nor want. 

No foot of land do I possess ; 

No cottage in this wildorness ; 

A pool w ayianng man ; 

I lodge a while in tents below. 

Or gladly wander to and fro. 

Till I my Canaan gam. 

Nothing on earths cnll my own ; 

A stranger to the w'orld, unknowr.,, 

I all their goods despise : 

I ti ample on their w’holc delighl, 

And sock a city out of sight, 

A city in the skies. 

There is my house and portion f m- 
My treasure and my heart arv* ; ' r 
A nd my abiding home ; 
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For me my elder brethren fcfay, 
And angels beckon me away. 
And Jesus bids me come. 


Blessing, and 5foN(^DH, and glotiy, and power, be pnto 
HIM THAT SITTKTH UPON THE THRONE, AND UNTO THE LaM 3 
FOR EVER AND EVER I 
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Cifjrlgti ana, OSerrf, antt tfie CSilBmt. 


Compari‘?oii between fh*’ I’irst nn«l Second Parts of the Pilgrim’s Propress,— 
Oiioerfulness of the Second Part. — B('auty of its delhn'atKm of the female 
character.—Its great variety, — Characters of Mi (ireat-heiirt anil Staiuifasl. 
— Character of Mr Fearing. •—Instructive lessons from the Enchanted 
Ground —Reigning traits of the I’llgriiiiage ns delineated by Bunyau.— 
Closing lesson. 


If only the Second Part of tlie Pilgrim’s Progress had 
been written, it may w’dl he doubted w'hetlier it would not 
have been regarded in a liigher light thitn it is now. The 
First Part is so superior to the Second, that this loses in the 
comparison, and gains not so much adiiiiration as it really 
deserves. Just so, the Paradise Kegained would have been 
esteemed a nobler Poem, had it not stood after the Paradise 
Lost, the splendour of Milton’s genius in the first effort quite 
eclipsed its milder radiance in the second. Yet the Second 
Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress is full of instruction and 
beauty, and exhibits varieties of the Cliristian Life delineated 
with such truth both to nature and grace, that though there 
is less elevation both in thought and style, and more fami- 
liarity and homeliness, we are still deltghted wdth our 
journey ings, and love to listen to the voice of our accustomed 
teacher. There is not such purity and severity of taste, not 
such glowing fire of sentiment and feeling, not such point 
and condensation, not such unity and power, in the ^cond 
Part as in the First. The conversations do not possess the 
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Paine inclincpa and fnlncsa of nieuning, nor ihe same d('e]) 
solemn blissful tones of warning and of heaven ; there is 
pomctiinos almost all the difference that is found between 
the garrulity of men at ease, and the earnest^ thoughtful talk 
of nienpondtTiiig jireat themes and set upon great enterprises. 
Not that the journey ever ceases to be the Christian pilgrim- 
age, hut it becomes so ^cry sociable, and at times so merry 
and gobBi]>iiig, that it almost passes into comedy, 

Perbaj)S the Second Part of this pilgrimage comes nearer 
to the ordinary experience of the great multitude of Chris- 
tians thantlie First Part; and this may have been Ihinyairs 
intention. The First Part shews, as in CJhristian, Faithful, 
and Hopeful, tlie great examples and strong lights of this 
jdlgrimage ; it is as if Paul and Luther were passing over 
tl.o scene. The Second }*art shews a variety of pilgrims, 
whose stature and experience arc more on a level with our 
own. The First Part is more .severe, sublime, inspiring ; 
the Second l^art is more soothing and comforting. Tlu> 
Fii’st Part has deep and awful shadows mingled with its 
light, terribly instructive, and like warnings from hell and 
the grave. The Second Part is more contiiinally and unin- 
terru] odly cheerful, full of good nature and pleasantry, 
and shew’ing the pilgrimage in lights and shades that are 
common to 'weaker Christians. 

So there is a sweet tone and measure of gentleness and 
tenderness, in accordance with that passage, “ Lift up the 
luuuls which hang down, and the feeble knees, and make 
straight paths for your feet, lest that which is lame ])e turned 
out of th(‘ way ; but rather let it be healed.” We have 
before us a coinj^any of the maimed, the halt, the lame, the 
blind, and a merry party it is, after all, through the magic 
of faith and Christian bympathy. Here arc Mr Ileady-to- 
halt, Mr Feeble^mind, Mr Despondency, and his daughter 
Much-afraid, ancl others of like frame and mould, as well as 
old father Honest, resolute Mr Standfast, discreet Christiana, 
and the lovely Mercy, Here arc canes, crutches, and decrepi - 
tilde, as w^ell as young limbs, well-set sinews, and fresb, 
elastic, tripping feet of childhood. The Oanterhury Tah‘« 
themselves have scarcely a greater variety in their pilgrim- 
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Amd all thcBO c-bavacttrs are touched with ^^reat 
ori.i'iiinlity and poivor of coJonring. Tliey are separate; 
individual, grapliic portraitures of classes. 

IVrlia]>s the most delightful portion of the Second I^reaiu 
of Bunviiu, is its su cot representation of the female cliaracter. 
Th,‘ie never ^\ere two more attractive beings drawn than 
Clu’istiaiiiL and !\Tcroy ; as different from cacli other, as 
Christian and Hopeful, and yet equally ])lcasing in their 
nalural trails of character, and under tlic inlUieuce of divijo* 
grace, each of them reflecting the light of heaven in an 
original and lovely variety. Ilia own conception of wdiat 
constitutes a bright example of beauty and consistency of 
character in a Christian woman, Ihinyau has here given us, 
as well as in his first T'reaui, the model of stejidfast excellence 
in a Oliristian mai.. The delineation, in both Christiana 
and Mercy, is omincntly heantifuh Wo have, in these 
characters, liis own ideal of the domestic virtues, and his 
own concv'ption of a weli-oi'dcred Christian family’s domestic 
happiness. 

I know not why we may not suppose this picture to Imve 
l)0cn drawn from tlie experience of his own household, as 
well as that the picture of Christian in the First Part was 
taken from his own personal experience ; and if so, he 
j>ossessed a lovely wife and a lovely family. Wherever lie 
may have formed his own notions of female loveliness and 
excellence, he has, in the combination of them in the Second 
Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, presented two characters of 
sucli winiuiig modesty an<I grace, such confiding truth and 
frankness, such simplicity and artlessness, such clieerfulncss 
and jdeasantiiess, such native good sense and Christian 
discretion, such sincerit}’, gentleness, and tenderness, that 
notliing could be more delightful. 

Tlio matronly virtues of Christiana, and the maidenly 
qualities of MeiTy, are alike pleasing and appro})riate. There 
is a mixture of timidity and frankness in Mei-cy, which is 
as sweet in itself as it is artlessly and unconsciously drawn ; 
and in Christiana we discovoi* the very characteristics that 
can make the most lovely feminine counterpart, suitable to 
the stern and lofty qualities of her husband. The characters 
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of her boys, too, are beautifully delineated, with lier own 
watchfulness over them as a mother. The catechising of 
the children is full of instruction, and every thing sheAvs the 
principles of a good Christian education. TJie hoys them- 
selves are children of good sense and affectionate dispositions ; 
and on the whole, this domestic picture of a family travelling 
towards heaven is one of the most beautiful and instructive 
delineations drawn by Buiiyan’s genius. 

There are two traits that ought to he particularly noted, 
which are, first, the uninterrupted Christian cheerfulness of 
the w'hole party, so that there is “ music in the heart, music 
in the house, and music in heaven,” because of them ; and 
second, the exquisite beauty of affectionate kindness and 
care exercised towards them, the compassionate and joyful 
tenderness with which they were received ; and the open- 
hearted hospitality and love with which they are helped 
forward on their journey. The ^‘meekness ami gentleness 
of Clirist,” with the love of the Spirit,” and the lowl^ 
sweetness of the Gospel, especially in its condescension to 
the smoking flax and the bruised reed, were never more 
beautifully and successfully depicted. Mr Feehle-Mind is 
gentb carried up the Hill Difficulty. At the House of the 
Interpreter, when Mr Fearing stands without in the cold, 
long time trembling and afraid to knock, good father Honest 
is sent forth by the Lord of the Way to entreat him to come 
in. In the significant rooms of the House of the Interpreter, 
there are discovered new varieties to please and instruct the 
women and children, and beautiful indeed are some of them. 
Also, the Lord of the Way is constantly sending refi-eshments 
to his beloved ones, and he grants them a heavenly Conductor 
to fight for them all along their pilgrimage. Sweet dreams 
wait on them, the peace of God keeps them, and when the 
boys go astray by eating of the fruit of “ Beelzebub’s orchard,” 
the skill and efficacy of their physician are not greater than 
luB kindness and gentleness. 

As to the notable cheerfulness of this part of the pilgrim- 
age, it is to he remarked, that it springs from the prevalence 
of Hope and Love. There is such constant Christian he- 
nevolencef such mutual humility, such each esteeming other 
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bf^ttcr than thenivSelves, such watchfulness for each <^thei''’s 
good, such a Christian spirit to each other’s failings, such 
sympathy in each other’s joys and sorrows, such unselfish, 
unworldly hearts are mingled together, that there can hard- 
ly he a sweeter example of that Christian conversation 
which is always instructive, because always with grace, 
seasoned with salt ; and always cheerful, heennse always 
singing and making melody in the heart to the Lord. The 
terrors of the law are not present in this second pilgrimage, 
so much as the consolations of the Gospel ; there is constant, 
serene enjoyment, and not hy any means so many difficulties 
in the way as there are pleasures. 

And it is ohservahlo that all the pilgrimage wears an 
aspect reflected from the gentle retiring character of the 
pilgrims. The very dangers that vere so frightful in the 
First Part, liave a gentler cast when Christiana and Mercy 
pass through them ; the very fiends lose something of their 
ugliness and terror ; in passing through Vanity Fair they 
meet with some good men, andare rntertainod with Christian 
hospitality in the house of a true pilgrim ; and when they 
come to the close of their pilgrimage, the River of Death 
itself, for them and for good Mr Fearing, becomes almost 
dry. When they pass through the Valley of riumillation, 
it is to them a sweet and quiet place, because their own 
spirit is so sweet and contented ; no sight or semblance of 
A|>o]]yoa is there ; they could live there and he happy all 
their life long. 

W^lien they pass through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, Christ’s rod and his staff do so comfort them, and 
they so cling together amidst their fears, and encourage each 
other by their holy conversation, that it is no more the 
dread valley which Christian passed through alone ; it is a 
place where they are hid stand and see the Lqrd’s deliverance. 
Their company is constantly increasing as tliey go, and they 
are all so ready to hear one another’s burdens, they obey so 
perfectly the Apostle’s injunction to put on, as the elect of 
God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, humbleness of 
mind, and the gentlest forbearance, that a more alluring 
picture of the pilgrimage could scarcely he drawn, and yet 
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a most j)ei'fcct1y correct one, ^vliorever the l>lcssod Si)irit i,f 
Christ prevails. Tlift pi3gi*ims all act aceonliiig to this 
divine rule, Let every one of us please his neighbour f(>r 
his good to edification^ for even Christ plear ed m)t hiinselfV’ 
All this is delightful. It suits the pilgrimage to the 
walks of humhie life, and holds up an example ncithoi* too 
high for the common multi tmle of Christians, nor in any 
way restricted fo great stations or 0 ]>]iortunities, uor at all 
removed from tlie familiar occasions and occuriviiccs of our 
every* day existence. We have hero a picture of the ]u]grim 
in society, and how entirely it stands contrasted with the 
monkish and monastic piet^'’ once in fashion, and now again 
in some cpiartera beginning to be revered, 1 luirdly need say. 
There is nothing severe, or stiff, or formal in it, nothing 
ascetic or morose, hut every thing good-natured and sociable, 
joyful, charitable, and kind. As a picture of the ])i]grim in 
domestic life, of the pilgrim as the mother of a family, and 
of the pilgrim, though in the worlil, j^et living above the 
world, the description is as pleasing and attractive as it is 
true and valuahle. It is what the humblest minds can 
understand, while the most elevated may dwell ii[»on it whli 
jirofit aiiul delight. Perhaps to tlie minds of children, the 
Second Part proves even more attractive than the First ; a 
striking jiroof of its merits, since LUmyan wrote it for child- 
like minds and for the common people. 

One of its greatest beauties is its rich and vigorous delinea* 
tion of character, and that not merely in the c‘asc of pilgrims, 
but of opjiohers and evil-minded persona. The sinful women 
who beset Ohristiaiia and Mercy at the outset to dissuade 
tliom from hccojning pilgrims, are portraits of the kind of 
character which those generally hear who ojipose and revile 
any that may be fearing God and seeking the salvation of 
their souls. Mrsj^ Timorous, Mrs Bafs-eyes, IMrs Light-miud, 
Mrs Inconsiderate, Mrs Know-nothing, and others still 
w orse, make up the character of tliosc, 'who either do not 
themseives become pilgrims, or who endeavour to turn 
friends or acfjuaintances from the ways of righteousness. 
But Christiana and Mercy are too iiiueh in earnest, too 
deeply convinced of sin, and too sincerely bent upon securing 
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their salvation to be turned aside in the least by such opiiosi- 
tion, So it always is wl^ere there is sin in the conscience 
and th(‘, motion of God's Sjnrit on the lieart. bfot all that 
men or devils can do, not all the power either of temptation, 
or persuasion, or ridicule, can have the least effect where the 
conscience is once thoroughly awakened and burdened with 
a sense of guilt. To be in earnest on first setting out in this 
pilgrimage is a groat thing, and the explicit jiromisc of God 
is, “ Ye shall find mo when ye shall search for me with all 
the heart.” 

Next to the characters of Christiana and Mercy stands 
that of Mr Great-heart, their conductor, a man of great faitJi, 
a man of the same spirit as Christian, Faithful, and Hopeful. 
There is a combinati'>ii of energy and gentleness in his 
character, a union ot tiie fearless warrior and the kind and 
careful Shepherd. iJe can fight with Giant Grim, can talk 
with the children, can condescend to Mr Feeble mind, can 
carry the Lambs in his bosom, and gently lead those? that 
are with young. His portrait is drawn with remarkalile 
freedom, as a frank, fearless, nolile, open character, with 
neither severity nor prejudice to mar those confiding and 
attractive qualities. 

Mr Honest, Mr Valiant-for- truth, and ]\lr Standfast, fire 
men of a kindred greatness of sjiirit. It is a beautiful inch 
dent, when they find Mr Standfast at prayer on the Kn- 
chanted Ground, and the manner of liis introducliou to our 
knowledge suits well the close of his life, wdiich w^as very 
triumphant. There w^as a great calm at that time in tlie 
River of Death ; and wdieu Mr Standfast was about half 
w’ay over, he stood ffrin, and spoke to those wlio had ac- 
companied him to the bank of the river, in language of sncli 
glowing love to Christ, and bijch unshaken faith, as was 
enough to ravish the hearts of the survivors with joy for 
tlie prospect of the glory before him. Tlie deaths of the 
pilgrims in this Second Part are all either quiet or triumph- 
ant, and some, who had passed all their life under a cloud, 
beheld it break, ami the mist to disperse, and the sun to 
shine brightly at the last hour. 

The cliaracter of J\lr Fearing is also an admirable per- 
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trait. In every country where })ilgrims are sojourning, 
there are just such men as he is to he met with on the pil- 
grimage. If we all possessed Mr Fearing’s tenderness of 
conscience, and Jiis dread of sinning against God, it wouhl 
he well for us ; and yet, if all Christians were in all respects 
like him, there would not he so much good done in the 
world, though there might he less evil committed. Good 
Mr Fearing needed confidence in Go<l, and the spirit of adop- 
tion and of freedom in his service. There was in him so 
great a degree of humility and self-abasement, so great a 
sense of his own unworthiness, that,, being unaccompanied 
hy a corresponding sense of the free mercy of Christ to the 
chief of sinnei's, it went over into unbelief and fear. He 
feared to apply to himself the promises, feared that he was 
too unworthy even to pi'ay for an interest in them, feared 
tliat he should not lie accepted of Christ, feared to make a 
profession of religion, hardly dared shew himself among 
Christians, or permit himself to be considered «is one of 
tlicm. These fears and despondencies went so far in his 
mind, that they prevented a right view of his duties ; they 
made what are the duties of the Christian appear to him 
as s\ ch great privileges, of which he was altogether un- 
worliiy, that he hardly dared take upon himself to j>er- 
form them. 

Yet he was ready for difficulty and self-denial, and was 
sometimes prompt and hold, where pilgrims that were 
stronger than he found themselves drowsy and fearful. 
The Hill Difficulty he did not seem to mind at all, and in 
Vanity B"iur his spirit was so stirred within him at the 
sins and fooleries of tlie place, that father Honest had much 
ado to keep him within the hounds of prudence, and feared 
he would have brought the whole rabble of the Fair upon 
them. Then qn the Enchanted Ground, where many are 
so sleepy, he was wakeful and vigilant ; so that he was al- 
wayb giving good evidence to others of being a true child 
of God, even while he had very little hope for himself, and 
many, very many fears, lest he should at last be refused 
adtiiittance at the gate of Uie Celestial City. 

the humility of Mr Fearing wag good, and a precious, 
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rare grace it is ; but it is no part of humility to distrust the 
mercy of the Saviour, or to slirink from active duty for 
want of reliance on the strength of Christ, for want of rest- 
ing on that sweet promise* My grace is sufficient for thee/’ 
Mr Fearing’s unhelief was a source of great distress to him, 
and deprived him of much enjoyment all the way of his 
pilgrimage. Persons like him, though truly fearing God, 
often go under a cloud all their life long, and sometimes 
even refuse to make a profession of religion, and to join 
themselves with other Christians, because of their prevail- 
ing gloom. Mr Fearing himself, though he had mucli com- 
fort ill the House Beautiful, was with difficulty persuaded 
to enter. “ I got him in, ’ said father Honesty “ at the 
House Beautiful, I think befoic he was willing ; also when 
he was in, I brought him acquainted with the damsels that 
were of the place, but be was ashamed to make liimself 
much for company. He desired much to be alone, yet he 
always loved good talk, and often would get behind the 
screen to hear it : he also loved much tu see ancient things, 
and to be pondering them in his mind. He told me after- 
ward tliat he loved to be in those two houses from which 
he came last, to wit, at the Gate, and that of the interpreter, 
hut that he durst not he so hold as to askJ'' 

He had much joy in the Valley of Humiliation, but he 
was a man of few words, and had a habit of sigiung aloud 
in his dejection. He was very tender of sin, and so afraid 
of doing injuries to others, that he would often deny him- 
self that which is lawful, because he would not offend. 
This is a very precious trait, but so extreme in him, that 
by the lowness of his spirits his life was made burdensome 
to himself, and not a little troublesome to others. They 
had need of great patience with him, and tenderness towards 
him. He carried a Slough of Despond iq his mind, and 
was always foreboding evil to himself, especially when he 
saw the fall and ruin of others. When they came to where 
.the three fellows were hanged, he said he doubted that that 
would be his end also ; and he was always fearing about 
his acceptance at last. But it is very clear that ho was a 
person described in that passage where God says, “ To thia 

2b 
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man will I look, even to him that is poor, and of a conti ito 
spirit, and who trembleth at my word/’ It is evident also 
that he w^onld come under the saying of the Saviour, “ Bless- 
ed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven/^ Wherefore, says Bunyan, the Lord of the Way 
carried it wonderfully loving to him, for his encourage- 
ment, “ For thus saith the high and lofty One, that in- 
liahiteth Eternity, whose name is Holy, I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the luimble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones.” ThixS character of good Mi- 
Fearing, in the Second Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, stands 
in a striking and instructive contrast with the characters of 
Talkative and Ignorance in the First, as also with the cha- 
racter of Self-will as described by father Holiest. 

In the pilgrimage of the Second Part, Bunyan has intro- 
duced a most instructive variety and change in liis treat- 
ment of the same subjects that came under his notice with 
Christian and Hopeful. The happiness of the Valley of 
Humiliation to a qniet and contented mind is described 
with great beauty. The timid pilgrims had daylight through 
tJie Valley of the Shadow of Heath, and yet they saw enough 
to convince them of the terrors of tiiat place, and of the 
3*eality of Christian’s fojirful experience in passing through 
it. The ugly shapes tliat they saw were indistinct, hut the 
rushing of the fiends, the roaring of flames, and the Arc 
and smoke of the pit, were easy enough to be discerned, so 
that the place was a Vale of Horrors still. Among other 
things, Mercy, looking behind her, saw, as she thought, 
something almost like a lion, and it came a great padding 
pace after ; and it had a hollow voice of roaring ; and at 
eveiy roar that it gave it made the Valley echo, and all 
their hearts to ,ache, save the heart of him that was their 
guide. So it came up ; and Mr Great-heart went behind, 
and put the pilgrims all before him. The Lion also came 
on apace, and Mr Great-heart addressed him to give him 
battle. But when he saw that it was determined that re- 
Bistflchce should be made, he also drew back and came no 
feriiier.” The pilgrims might have thought of what Peter 
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BiiYB concerning this Roaring Lion, Whom resist stedfast 
in the faith and also of tiiat of James, Resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you.” 

Thej-e is also a vei'}' instructive variety in the delineation 
of the Enchanted Ground, a region which wears a very dif- 
fcrent aspect according to the varying'* cojidition, circum- 
stances, and habits of the pilgrims. Christiana and tier 
party did here encounter much mist and darkness, with 
mire underfoot, and a forest of briers and thorns entangling 
and painful. What made this the more dangerous was the 
aliuring and refreshing arhours, green, soft, and beautifully 
wrought, where the very weariness of the pilgrims did urge 
them to rest and sleep, though tb.ey might never again wake 
in this world. It has been thought that here are delineated 
tlie circumstances aud temptations of those pilgrims who 
are deeply engaged hi business, and perhaps became wealthy, 
and are ensnared ]jy advantageous offices, sclierucs, and 
worldly connections, so tluit they are oversvhelmed by the 
cares of life, the dcccitfulness of riclies, and the lusts of 
other things. The arbours that are prepared for them by 
ivorldly prosperity tlicy ai-e very apt to slumlier in, to the 
great detriment if not ruin of their souls. Amidst the thorns 
and briers the word of God becomes unfruitful, and in the 
Arbour it will not take rook If ical Cliristians are in this 
condition and view their situation aright, they will be as 
much troubled as the pilgrims were on this Enchanted 
Ground, and will find it full of mire, pcr[)lexity, and vexa- 
tion of spirit. But if worldly prosperity be hailed by them 
for enjoyment, as an arbour to sleep in, instead of being 
watched against as a snare, and employed for usefulness, 
then they are sleepers on the Enchanted Ground, nor can 
any tell if ever they wdll aw^ake. 

In the midst of their ini&t and darkness the pilgrims 
came to a place where a man is apt to lose his way. So 
Mr Great-lieart struck a light and examined his map ; and 
well was it for them that he did so, for just at that point, 
a little before them, and that at the end of the cleanest way 
too, there w^as a deep pit, none know\‘^ how deep, full of 
mud and mire, made there on purpose to destroy the pil- 
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grima in. But Mr Great-heart, by narrowly consulting liis 
map, with tlie light that was liglited, by taking heed to 
God’s word, with earnest prayer for the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, discovered at once what w'as the right way, 
and so they w^ere saved from this danger. 

So is the word of God a lamp unto our feet, and a light 
unto our patlis, if we will walk thereby. And it becomes us 
diligently to pray with the Psalmist, “ Open thou mine eyes, 
that I nniy behold wondrous things out of thy law.” The 
word of God is a precious, heavenly map, in which we have 
not only the right way, the way of salvaticm, clearly laid 
down, as a path that shincth more ami more unto the per- 
fect day, hut also the cross-paths and the hy-paths, which 
Satan and wicked men, and deceivers, have traced along 
tills pilgrimage, and which they have sometimes made to 
look so much like the right way, that the pilgrims may 
easily be deceived, if they do not closely study this map, 
seeking at the same time the gnidance of the Holy Spirit. 
In a place of darkness especially, like this Enchanted Ground, 
they must take heed to the word of God, as to a light that 
shiiicth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day- 
star arise in their hearts. The watchful pilgrims did thus 
with Mr Great-heart, and besides, they cried unto him that 
loveth pilgrims, that he would enlighten their darkness, and 
80 a wind speedily arose that drove away the fog, and the 
air became more clear^ 

Thi^ was one of those blessed " gales of the Spirit,” that 
do breathe upon the pilgrims in answer to prayer ; and then, 
in what a sweet, clear atmosphere they travel on, in a pure 
air, in the light of heaven, with all the prospect distinct and 
fresh around them ! Ah, it is not the word of God alone 
that we need, but tlie Spirit of God to go with it ; and his 
precious influenpes and teachings will surely be granted to 
all who humbly seek for them. There is much meaning in 
these incidents, especially in that point, that it was the way 
which seemed to bo the cleanest, that led in the end to a pit 
of mud and mire. 

TMs reminds us of the way of the flatterer, whom the 
pilgrims, in the First .Part, met with, and by whom their 
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Aices were turned away from the Celestial City, wliile tliey 
seemed to themselves to be going directly towards it. Gan 
any tiling be more plainly indicated by this tlian that pre- 
tence to sinless perfection, by which so many have been 
ilatiered and allured, and which in so many cases has led 
directly, in the end, to the deepest pollution. What seems 
the cleanest path leads to the pit ; it leads pilgrims thither 
by pride, self-righteousness, and the pretence of a holiness 
superior to God's law, and releasing them from its obliga- 
tions. It is not tlie way of Christ’s righteousness, nor of 
reliance upon him ; and so, though it may seem at first to 
he a morality and sanctification of the highest tone, it ends 
in licentioubneas. Tlie men that devised this path, and that 
load unw’ary souls in it, are described by Peter. “ For when 
they speak great swelling words of vanity, they allure through 
the lusts of the flesh, through much w antonness, those that 
A\ero clean escaped from them who live in error. While they 
promise them liberty, they themselves are the servants of 
corruption, for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is 
he brought in bondage.” 

It was amidst this Enchanted Ground that good Mr Stand- 
fast, whom the pilgrims there found upon his knees, was so 
liard beset and enticed by Madam Bubble ; and indeed it is 
by her sorceries that the ground itself is enchanted. Madam 
Bubble is the world wdth its allurements and vanities ; and 
w'hosoever, as Mr Great-heart said, do lay their eyes upon 
lier beauty arc counted the enemies of God ; for God hath 
said that the frieiidsliip of the world is enmity against God ; 
and he hath said furthermore, ‘‘ Love not the world, nor the 
things of the world ; if any man love the w^orld, the love of 
the Father is not in him.” So Mr Standfast did well to be- 
take him to his knees, praying to him that could help him. 
So if all pilgrims, when worldly proposals ^^and enticements 
allure them, and they feel the love of the world tempting 
them and gaining on them, would thus go to more earnest 
prayer, and be made more vigilant against tempfRtions, 
Madam Bubble w'ould not gain so many victories. 

Set your affections on things above, flud not on things 
on the earth.” The spirit of the Pilgrim’s Progress is every 
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%vhci*e in admirable accordance with this divine injunction. 
There is an incident recorded of Christiana’s boys, which 
very beautifully inculcates an instructive lesson on this sub- 
ject, and shews Bwyan’s opinion as to the manner in whicli 
Christian parents should educate their children in regard to 
the pleasures of the world. There was, on the other side of 
the wall that fenced in the way of salvation, a garden, with 
fruit trees that shot their branches over the wall ; and the 
fruit, being very mellow and tempting, and hanging down 
into the way, would often allure passengers to pluck and 
eat. The boys did this, as boys are aj>t to do, and as older 
boys had done before them ; and, though tlieir careful motlier 
did chide them for so doing, still they went on. 

Now this was Beelzcdiuh’s orchard, and the fruit was Ids 
fruit ; but Christiana at tlie time only knew that, being out 
of the way of salvation, it was none of theirs ; for had sho 
known to whom it belonged, she -would have been ready to 
die with fear. The fruit pi-oduced a serious illness in the 
boys, a good while after, which illness did not shew itself 
indeed, till tliey had left the house of the Inteii)reter, and 
gone over the Hill Dilhculty, and dwelt some time in the 
House Beautiful ; and then Matthew, the oldest boy, wlio 
had eaten the fruit against the advice of his mother, fell 
grievously sick. 

Now wdien Christiana learned from the Physician tliat it 
was Beelzebub’s fruit that Matthew had eaten, she was sore 
afraid, and wept bitterly over her own carelessness, as well 
as her boy’s naughtiness. And ever will the Christian 
mother have to bewail in her children the mistakes into 
wiiich, through carelessness and want of prayer, she may 
have fallen, in their education, and the improper indulgences 
and amusements, in which, through a vain fondness to be 
feshionable, or through the ^example of worldly families 
and friends, she may have allowed her children. There are 
pleasures, amusements, and gratifications, which are so tho- 
roughly and solely worldly, so entirely on the other side of 
the wall of salvation, that they must be considered as be- 
longing to Beelzebub’s orchard, and therefore the pilgrims 
and their finuilies should have nothing to do with them, 
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Nevertheless, the fruit hangs over so temptingly into tlie 
j)ilgx‘im's way, and so many are in the habit of considering 
Beelzebub’s mellow apples as innocent amusements, that 
many j>ilgrim families do partake of them, to the injury ot 
the cause r)f Christ, and to their own great spiritual harm. 
There is decision as well as alFectionate kindness needed in 
every Christian parent, to keep his cliildren from the fruit 
of those trees that grow on Beelzebub’s side of the w’all. 

It is very instructive to see how long after the fruit was 
taken, the evil broke out in Matthev/’s system. Sin may be 
carelessly or wilfully committed, and yet at the time the 
conscience may he blinded or quiet in regard to it, even with 
those who are true believers ; but such sin may he the cause 
of great darkness, discouragement, and distress, wlien the 
conscience, thougli is made to feel it ; and it may be the 
caTise of the withdrawal of the consolations of God’s Spirit, 
and the cause of great gloom in the soul, even w'hiie the sin 
is not remembered, and the believer docs not know why God 
is contending with him. In such a case the pilgrims must 
say with Jeremiah, “ Let us search and try our ways, and 
turn again to the Lord.” 

The skilful Physician in this allegory proposed such ques- 
tions to Matthew and his mother, that the}^ soon discovered 
the cause of his illness ; and when the cause w'as knowm, 
tiien by the medicines of Christ, by the blood of Oirist, with 
the tears of faith and repentance, the cure w^as easy. But 
concealed sin must sooner or later work distress in the con- 
science, and so must every sinful habit, ami every wrong 
w^orldly indulgence, Ivowever it may have been pleaded for 
and allowed under the guise of an innocent gratiheation. 
Forbidden fruit is dangerous fiiiit, and works ruin, whether 
children take it, or grown people. The heart of persons who 
live upon it becomes, in BuAyau’s expressive phrase, good 
for nothing but to be tinder for the devil's* tin der-box. Just 
so combustible are the passions even of children, where sin 
is not restrained. 

There are two characteristics that reign both in the First 
and Second Parts of the Pilgrim’s Ih-ogress ; the ixiqst im- 
portant, and the one which is diffused through the wholf 
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work, constituting its spirit, and peryatling it like a wann, 
clear, sunny atmosphere, is the love of Christ and the Cross, 
This was the grand trait in Banyan’s Christian cdiaracter, 
and all his waitings are deeply penetrated with it. The blood 
of the slain Lamb is every where present ; this is the pre^ 
cions hue that suffuses the work, and gives to all its colours 
such depth, such power and richness. The heart of the work 
is Christ ; Christ’s love, Christ’s atoning sacrifice, Christ's 
righteousness, Christ’s precious intercession, Clirist’s meek- 
ness and gentleness, Christ’s ever-present grace, Christ’s pre- 
vailing merits, Christ the victory over sin, Christ onr wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, and rodemption. This 
secures to the book the ever-present influences of the Holy 
Spirit ; this makes it a stream of the Water of Life, clear as 
crystal, flowing tlirough the world ; this makes it a book 
beloved by the heart of the pilgrim, just in j)roportion as 
every thought and feeling are brought into captivity to the 
love of Christ. 

The second reigning trait of the whole work is its sober, 
j)ractical, and affectionate wisdom. It is the wisdom that 
cometh from above, pure and peaceable, gentle and easy to 
beentr ated, full of mercy and of good fruits, without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy. The views of the Christian 
life here inculcated are judicious ; its trials and its dangers 
not at all concealed, yet never oven-ated ; its enjoyments 
tinged with a sober colouring, though rich ; the King’s high- 
way often rough and beset with difficulties, yet passing 
through scenes of inexpressible loveliness, and provided here 
and there, with deej> springing wells of comfort. The prac- 
tical spirit of this book is of indescribable value and impor- 
tance. An allegory like this, one might suppose, would 
make rather an imaginative than a w^orking pilgrim ; and 
in some hands it would have tended to produce a dreaming 
mystic, instead of a sober, exjjerienced Christian, But there 
is hardly a book of greater practical wisdom in the w^orld, 
and certainly, with all its imagination, no more correct map 
of the Christian Pilgrimage. Its wisdom is that of dearly 
houghb experience, heaven-taught and heaven-descended. 
Along with this wisdom there mingles at the same time, a 
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vein of the purest, most genuine cheerfulness and hinnnur. 
It is as a part of that wisdom, that Bunyan has introduced 
tlio domestic constitution so beautifully, so happily, so sa- 
credly, in the course of the pilgrimage. It lias made his 
pilgrims marry and give in marriage, in accordance with the 
inspired declaration that "marriage is honourable in all, and 
the bed undcfilod,” and in opposition to that asceticism and 
fanaticism of celibacy, which would proclaim a single state 
as the holiest, and which in the Homan Church has wrought 
such a frightful career of abominations. But Bunyan also 
makes his pilgrims marry according to the Apostolic injunc- 
tion, " only in the Lord.” 

Ill the course of this deliueation in tlie Second Part there 
occurs a passage, which ^ tor exquisite linnioiir, quiet satire, 
and naturalness in the development of character, is scarcely 
surpasised in the language. It is the account of the courtship 
between Mercy and Mr Brisk, which took jilace at the House 
Beautiful. 

" Now by that these pilgrims had been in this place a 
week, Mercy had a visitor that pretended some good-will 
unto her, and his name was Mr Brisk, a man of some breed- 
ing, and that pretended to religion ; hut a man tliat stuck 
very close to the w'orld. So he came once or twice or more 
to Mercy, and offered love unto her. Now Mercy was of a 
fair countenance, and therefore the more alluring. Her mind 
also w^as to be always busying of herself in doing ; for w^hen 
she had nothing to do for herself, she would be making of 
hose and garments for others, and would bestow them ujion 
them that had need. And Mr Brisk, not knowing how or 
where she disposed of what she made, seemed to be greatly 
taken, for that he found her never idle. I will \van*ant her 
a good housewife, quoth he tojiimself.” 

Mercy then revealed the business to the ipaidens that were 
of the house, and inquired of them concerning him, for they 
did know him better than she. So they told her that he was 
a very busy young man, and one that pretended to religion j 
but was, as they feared, a stranger to the power of that ivhicli 
is good. 
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“ Nay, then, said Mcixy, I will look no more on him ; for 
I propose never to have a clog to my soul. 

Prudence then replied that there needed no great matter 
of discouragement to he given to him ; for continuing so, as 
she liad begun, to do for the poor, would quickly cool his 
courage. 

So the next time lie comes, he finds her at her old work, 
a making of tilings for the poor. Then said he, What, al- 
ways at it ? Yes, said she, eitlier for myself or for others. 
And what canst thou earn a-day 1 quoth ho. I do these 
things, said she, tliat I may be rich in good works, laying a 
good foundation against the time to come, that I may lay 
hold of eternal life. Why, prithee, what dost thou do with 
them ? said he. Clothe the naked, said she. With that his 
countenance fell. So he forbore to come at her again. And 
when he was asked the reason why, he said that Mercy was 
a pretty lass, hut troubled with ill conditions.” Not a word 
of comment is necessary on this exquisitely humorous pas- 
sage. 

The snatches of poetry in tliis Second Part are certainly 
superior to those whicli are sprinkled in the pages of the 
First. The song of Mr Valiaut-for-truth is so mucli after 
the manner of our old English Melodists, and so valuable in 
itself, that it would make a gem, even in the pages of Shak- 
speare. There is an old melody to which this poetry is set, 
which has been said likewise to have been composed by 
Bunyec. ; how true this may be we know not ; but the spirit 
of the music is in excellent harmony with the stanzas, the 
melody being sucli an one as any cheerful, resolute pilgrim, 
fond of music, might hum to himself upon his journey, and 
greatly solace himself thereby. 

Who wowM tnie'vftjour 
• Ijct him come hitiu^r , 

One hero will constant be, 

Como wind, como weather. 

Thert*’^ no disconraK^nient 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To bo a Pilgrim. 
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Who 80 beiict him rOUml 
With <li8nutl storu‘s, 

Ho but them&elv'fefl confound ; 

His strength tlio more is. 

No Lorn can him fright. 

Tie’ll witJi ii OLint tight, 

JUut he will have a riglit 
To be a I'llgiiin. 

Hobgoblin nor foul fiend 
('an daunt his spirit ; 
lie knows he at the end 
Slioll life inherit. 

Then, fancies, fly away ; 

He‘11 not fear what men siy. 

He'll laboui night and day 
To bo a Pilgnm. 

Tliis song brings into view another reigning trait of tlis 
pilgrimage as depicted by Banyan, which is the passioiuito 
intensity and steadfastness of purpose requisite for its suc- 
cessful pursuit. In the experience of Bnii^'au’s pilgrims, 
especially tlie most faithful among them, there is realized 
that holy thirsting for God, and that earnest effort after him, 
of which the Psalmist speaks hi so many and .such striking 
passages, but especially in the ()3d and 42d Psalms. My 
soul folio weth hard after thee ; thy right hand uphold eth 
me. As the liart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, 0 God !” 

The wwk of finding God is justly represented in this pil- 
grimage as being gi*eat and arduous ; and the pilgrims are 
represented as pursuing it with a single eye, and a holy in- 
tensity of purpose. If a Gliristiau would he at all successful 
in t)iis great pursuit, there must be such a habit of intensity 
and perseverance ; for God hath said, “ Ye sliall seek me, 
and ye shall find me, v^hen ye shall search for me with all the 
hearth'* In this there is hrodght to view what ought to he 
the [lassion of the mind, its daily, unceasing:, unbroken effort, 
the habitual bent of its energies, the struggle of its powers. 
This is just as necessary to a Christian’s success in the Divine 
Life, as eifthnsiasm in any path of science, or of acquisition, 
is necessary to success in tlie pursuits of this life, ^ 

But it is not so common among Christians as it ought tc 
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be. In Bimyan’s own experience, and in that of hi?> favourite 
pilgrims, there was a holy fixedness of purpose, and a fervent 
breathing of the soul after the accomi^lishment of that pur- 
pose, and a perpetiral return of the soul with undimiuished 
freshness to its work, which arc rarely beheld in exercise, 
and in the want of which it is to be feared that the piety of 
our own age is greatly defective. As an earthly enthusiasm 
it exists in men of the world ; in the pursuits of this world 
you ma}" find it . !%ud the existence or the absence of this 
persevering intensity of effort is the great cause of the dif- 
ferent success which men meet with in the pursuits of life. 

The children of this world are wiser in tlieir generation 
than the children of light. And it is precisely this enthu- 
siasm of soul, exhibited by men who have become great in 
particular occupations in this world, that we speak of, as 
essential to success in the search after God and eternal great- 
jiess. Look over the life, for example, of a man like Sii 
Isaac Newton, or Sir Humphrey Davy, and what intense de- 
votion do you find to their particular pursuits. Day and 
night the thirst for knowledge occupies their souls. They 
de8j)ise weariness, temptations, the seductive allurements of 
the senses, even the natural calls of appetite. Tiiey under- 
go what in the pursuits of religion would he accounted mar- 
tyrdom ; but with their enthusiastic love of science, it is no- 
thing, it is pleasure. They encounter dangers, and subject 
themselves to hazardous experiments and painful toils, all 
submitted to with ease and even delight, in prosecution of 
the ruling passion of the soul, the business to which the 
whole energies of the being have been devoted with so much 
eiitlmsiasni, that it has become a second life and nature. 

Now it is just this which is needed in the effort after God. 
It is this turning of tlie whole passion and power of the 
soul into the business of seeking God, It is this making 
an ac(iuaintanQe with God, and a greater love of him, and a 
greater knowledge of him, the passion and the business of 
existence. It is this passionate pursuit after holiness, never 
intermitted, but returned to with the recurrence <flF each day, 
and maintained with an habitual perseverance of feeling and 
eifort, that at length shall wear the channels of blessedness 
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50 deep in the soul^ that all its energies of sensibility and 
uctivity shall pour into tliern ; that shall make the liunger' 
ing and thirsting after righteousness as inseparable a move- 
ment of the daily tide of life, as undying a ptassion of the 
heart’s daily experience, as is any form whatever of this 
world’s idolatry in the souls of its worshippers. 

It is this which was David’s experience when his soul was 
following hard after God. It is this whicli he refers 
wdien he lu'eaks ont, “ As the hart pantfii’ aft(‘r tlie water- 
hrooks, so panteth rny soul after thee, () God ! ” It is this 
whicli has constituted the secret of tiie eminent attainments 
of all eminent saints, in the Scrijdnres and in all history. 
It is this which feeds the '.ecret fire of men’s souls, who luu'^e 
still sought God amid«- terrors, sufferings, and deaths. It is 
this which has con-^tituted the secret power of assurance ; 
not so much the consciousness or the belief of holiness already 
attained, as the experience of this inextinguishable, un- 
queiichahlo thirst, and daily intense effort of the soul aft(‘r 
it. It is this which in an eminent degree is its own reward, 
and its own blessedness. It fulfils in its own exercise the 
promises of God before hand. It is a well cd’ water spring- 
ing up to everlasting life. It brings God and heaven near 
to the soul day by day, in the very intensity of the effoi't 
after him. It is accompanied with a great promise, that the 
soul, so seeking him, shall find him, — that he that thus 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness, shall be filled. 

And this promise is fulfilling with every increase in the 
earnestness of the souls desires after God, with every addition 
to the power of that passion, and the immutability of tliat 
habit, which hinds the soul to the business of seeking God. 
The very intensity of this search after God is an element of 
power. It puts every thing qlse at a distance, every inter- 
ference aside, every earthly glory into dankness. Its keen 
gaze sees God, and all things else are shadows. It gives great 
superiority to the world and to temptation, great clearness of 
view, great power to faith, great nearness to tlie unseen world, 
a great victory over things seen and temporal. It touches 
all experience with glory, converts all events into ministers 
of grace and goodness, making even sore trials the means of 
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etill greater nearness to God, and earthly disap2)ointment8 
but so many steps in the ladder, up which the souJ is mount- 
ing to its Maker. 

The positive happiness of such a life is greater than the 
Christian in the ordinary frame of custom can conceive. 
The very effort of thus seeking after God is itself positive 
blessedness. And we would ask any Christian, and espe^ 
cially any one just setting out in the Cliristian life, whose 
ha})ita for life therefore are now forming, Had you not better 
be einpl(^ed in such an effort, even though you seem to fail, 
even though your soul he much discouraged by the way, ^ 
and you seem to meet with enemies of wliich others are en- 
tirely unconscious ? Would not that life ho infinitely happier 
which is so spent ? If you do not meet with those enemies, 
it ^s not because they do not exist ; and if you be at peace 
without this holy effort after God, it is not because these 
enemies are overcome, or that sin is dead within you, or tliat 
your vision is bright toward heaven. It is rather because 
sin is alive, and you know it not, or care very little for it : 
it is because sensibility is dead, and not sin ; it is not be- 
cause you are really secure that enemies do not tiouble you, 
but bee iiise they are secure of you, and q^uictly waiting till 
they slialJ have full possession of you. Now again, in regard 
to this pilgrimage, it is clear that there is great blessedness in 
this search after *God, and certainly no blessedness without 
it, although in it the earnest pilgrim may see his sins and 
his enemies with a clearness of which they that are at ease 
ran have no conception, and though he may have to pass 
through contjicts which they that sleep know nothing of. 
Better by far to have these conflicts now, and rest and 
triumph at the end, than rest and peace now', and a conflict 
w'ith sin and its consequences for ever and ever. It were 
better to be all one’s lifetime in the Valley of the Sliadow of 
Death, to enierge from it into light and life eternal, than to 
be walking in a false light here, to bo followed by the black- 
ness of darkness for ever. 

It cannot he denied that the way of this pilgrimage is a 
straight and narrow way. The difiicultics, and hardships, 
and terrors, have not been magnified in the Allegory of Bun* 
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van. It is a strictly scriptural representation. Nor can it 
he denied that the world spreadeth incur way many alluring 
baits, and that the sense hath for the time excj^nisite and iu- 
t(^xicating delights. So that, in becoming a pilgrim, one 
seems to turn his hack upon a present and positive enjoy- 
ment, and to clioose self-denial, painfulness, and sorrow. But 
at the very outset we are met by the treinenduous question, 
‘‘ What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul 1 ” 

We cannot unmake our being or annihilate its conditions. 
We must die, and die only to be immortal. If while we live 
we live to the world, when we come to die and leave tlie 
world, we shall die to all ]dcssedne.-=;s. But if while we live, 
we die to the world, thvu when we come to die and leave the 
world, we shall live lo !>lessedne8s perfect and eternal. So 
let the w^orld be as pleasant as it may, and the ])ilgrimage 
as toilsome and forbidding as it maj^ in choosing between 
them we must remember we arc choosing between heaven 
and hell. If we would laugh now, we must do it at tJie 
cost of weeping for ever ; if we would laugh and rejoice for 
ever, we must consent to be weeping pilgrims now. Now 
what will it profit you to gain the wdiole world at the cost 
of your soul ] 

But when the choice is once made under the strong prin- 
ciple of duty, and the conviction of substantial and eternal 
gain ; and the man with violent resistance shuts out the 
allui'ing voices of the world, by putting his fingers in liis 
ears, and its alluring prospects by turning his hack uj)on 
them, and runs for the entrance into the narrow way, cry- 
ing out Life ! Life ! Eternal Life ! — then there springs up 
the excitement, enthusiasm, and joy of a new and glorious 
interest. What has he to do now ] To become holy, like 
God ; to lead the life of Love,* like God Clirist ; to win 
heaven for ever and ever ? Having turned from the world, 
its fascinations depart from his soul like a light vapour and 
vanish into nothingness. And fixing now all the energies 
and insight of his being upon the work and prospects before 
him, the life of the pilgrim and the crowning rewards stand 
out continually in increasing beauty and glory. And thus 
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is he more and more conformed to that which Iie'seckofh 
after ; and gaincth, even in the winning of heavenly blessed- 
nessj a taste of it, which inakcth the keenest delight of the 
world a]>pear utterly insipid. Tlie pilgrim has a precious 
reward as he goes along ; it meets him at the cross, at tlje 
hill of difficulty, in tlie valley of humiliation, iji the valley 
of the shadow of death ; it meets him most ahundantly when 
to the world lie appears most wretched ; it is an inward light 
and love which enables liim to see, and draws him towards 
the gate of heaven — it is the jwomise and tlie earnest of the 
world to come. And when at last his flesh and heart 
faileth, then God becomes the strength of lus heart and liis 
portion fur ever 
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